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FOREWORD. 


In  this  number  of  The  Past  we  present  our  members 
with  another  collection  of  papers  to  illustrate  the  story  of 
our  County.  Not  the  least  valuable  contribution  is  that 
from  the  pen  of  the  late  County  Historian.  Mr.  P.  H.  Hore's 
article  was  sent  to  Rev.  William  Hanton,  Secretary  of  the 
Society  as  far  back  as  1922 ; it  continues  and  completes  his 
unpublished  notes  on  the  Barony  of  Forth,  the  first  three 
parts  of  which  were  printed  in  the  first  three  issues  of  The 
Past.  Mr.  Hores'  notes  on  the  parish  of  Killiane  should 
have  been  printed  in  Part  III  before  the  notes  on  Killinick  ; 
these  notes  were  mislaid  by  Fr.  Hanton  when  Part  III  was 
being  printed ; during  his  last  illness  some  pages  of  the 
notes  were  lost,  and  what  remains  of  them  are  being  inserted 
in  the  present  issue  before  the  notes  on  Johnstown. 

A contribution  from  Rev.  Francis  Xavier  Martin, 
O.S.A.,  gives  our  readers  a foretaste  of  more  good  things  to 
come  from  the  pen  of  a painstaking  scholar  whom  we 
welcome  to  the  pages  of  Wexford's  Past. 

The  preservation  of  a collection  of  religious  songs  like 
the  Kilmore  Carols  is  not  less  important  than  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  ruined  churches.  The  value  of  the  collection 
is  enhanced  by  the  publication  for  the  first  time  of  the 
beautiful  melodies  to  which  these  religious  songs  are  sung. 

We  must  end  this  introductory  paragraph  on  an 
uneasy  note.  We  have  promise  of  a scholarly  work  for 

future  issues  of  The  Past,  but  we  need  to  increase  our 
membership  if  we  are  to  continue  publication.  We  would 
respectfully  appeal  to  our  members  to  recruit  their  interested 
friends  for  new  subscribers,  without  whose  material 
co-operation  we  cannot  carry  on  the  work  we  have  taken 
in  hand. 


Back  Numbers  of  The  Past  may  be  purchased 
at  the  following  rates: — 

No.  1:  1920  (out  of  print). 

No.  2:  1921  (out  of  print). 

No.  3:  1925  ...  ...  5/- 

No.  4:  1948  ...  ...  ...  ...  5/- 
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THE  BARONY  OF  FORTH. 


By  the  Late  P.  H.  HORE. 

PART  IV. 

The  following  notice  of  Killiane  should  have  been  printed  in 
“ The  Past  ” No.  3,  before  the  Notes  on  Killinick.  Part  of  Mr.  Hore’s 
Mss.  was  mislaid  and  the  omission  is  now  made  good. — Editor. 


Killiane  ....  Charter  to  Wexford  by  which 
Killiane  was  to  be  reputed  within  the  liberties  of  the  borough 
of  Wexford  and  exempt  from  all  taxes  leviable  on  the 
County. 

1551.  Hamon  Cheevers  of  Killiane,  Esq.,  living  in 
1551  is  said  to  have  married  the  heiress  of  Hay  in  that  place. 

I find  Mr.  Lewis  writes  there  is  abundance  of  limestone 
and  marl  here.  “ Killiane  Castle,  the  property  of  Vigors 
Harvey,  Esq.,  is  on  the  shore  of  Wexford  Haven,  of  which 
it  commanded  a pleasing  view  . . . The  Church  is  in 

ruins  and  there  are  also  the  remains  of  a chapel  with  a small 
burial  ground  attached  near  Killiane  Castle,  supposed  to 
have  been  the  cemetery  of  its  ancient  proprietors — the 
Cheevers  family.”  He  also  says  : — “ The  Rectory  is  im- 
propriate in  the  Earl  of  Portsmouth,”  to  which  my  father 
adds  the  note — “ By  reason  of  the  grant  of  Selskar  Priory 
to  Sir  Henry  Wallop,  what  great  abuses  arose  out  of  these 
grants,  conveying  not  only  lands,  but  church  patronage  and 
tithes ; the  latter  should  always  be  appropriated  to  their 
original  intention,  and  divided  between  the  minister,  the 
poor  and  the  repairs  of  the  church.” 


(Here  follows  Killinick — See  Part  3). 


THE  BARONY  OF  FORTH. 

By  the  Late  P.  H.  MORE. 


PART  IV. 

JOHNSTOWN : There  are  no  antiquities  in  this 
townland  that  I know  of,  except  the  remains  of  the  old 
castle  of  the  Esmondes,  a portion  of  which  is  said  to  be 
incorporated  into  Johnstown  Castle.  My  father  writes  : — - 
“ The  erection  of  the  fortified  mansion  or  Hall  of  Johnstown 
is  attributed  to  the  head  of  the  Esmonde  family  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VII.  The  Esmondes  are  shewn  to  have  resided 
there  from  that  period  at  least,  in  the  heraldic  ‘ Visitation  ’ 
of  the  County  by  Ulster  King  at  Arms,  taken  in  1618 ; but 
it  is  a singular  circumstance  that  not  one  inquisition  is 
extant  to  give  the  extent  of  their  possessions  (1).  I cannot 
trace  the  origin  of  the  name,  a corruption  apparently  of 
Jonickstown,  under  which  I find  it  in  the  chief  rents  in  the 
County  in  the  early  years  of  Queen  Elizabeth  (2).  There 
still  remains  the  question — who  was  Jonick?  It  is  not  a 
surname  and  is  a very  unusual  Christian  name.  I find  Sir 
Wm.  Esmond,  Knight,  here  in  1345,  when  he  was  summoned 
to  attend  the  Lord  Justice  of  Ireland  with  horse  and  arms ; 
19  Edward  III.  (3).  He  was  probably  the  owner  of  the 
seal  which  bears  the  name  of  WILLEMI  . ESTMOND 
round  the  Esmond  crest,  found  near  Johnstown  Castle  in 
1855  and  now  in  the  Ballynastragh* collection  of  Sir  Thomas. 
As  to  the  present  Johnstown  Castle,  unquestionably  the 
most  magnificent  castellated  residence  in  the  County,  I am 
precluded  by  the  limits  I must  assign  to  this  article  from 
attempting  to  describe  it  and  its  beautiful  surroundings  as 
I should  like.  Mr.  J.  B-  Cullen  in  his  “Scenes  from  a 
Sketch  Book  ” (4)  has  given  a detailed  account  of  it,  both 


(1)  H.F.H.  Ms.  Vol.  40,  p.  80. 

(2)  Crown  Rental  Book.  Q.  Eliz.  P.H.  Ms.  Vol.  4,  p.  12. 

(3)  H.F.H.  Ms.  Vol.  31,  p.  230. 

(4)  “The  People,”  25th  June,  1892. 
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THE  BARONY  OF  FORTH. 


inside  and  out,  and  has  presented  to  our  minds  in  his  usual 
descriptive  style  some  of  the  beautiful  views  which  present 
themselves  from  different  aspects-  Some  of  the  following 
extracts  are  from  his  pen.  After  describing  the  position, 
avenue,  demesne,  etc.,  he  comes  to — “ The  central  tower  of 
the  Castle,  the  oldest  portion  of  the  structure,  from  either 
side  of  which  the  main  parts  of  the  modern  extend-  This 
older  tower  was  the  ancient  stronghold  of  the  Esmonde’s, 
the  first  Norman  proprietors  of  Johnstown.  The  style  of 
this  beautiful  baronial  residence  is  of  the  feudal  architecture 
of  the  early  13th  Century.  The  castle  is  entirely  built  of 
limestone,  with  dressings,  coignes  and  battlements  of  Carlow 
granite.  To  the  left  of  the  main  structure  and  considerably 
apart,  stands  a square  battlemented  building  some  80  feet 
in  width,  of  lesser  storeys  in  height  than  the  rest.  In  this 
the  embrasures  and  mullioned  windows  and  general 
character  of  the  castle  is  beautifully  preserved.  A low 
curtain  of  stone  connects  this  building  with  the  main 
frontage.  This  linking  screen  is  pierced  with  a depressed 
Tudor  arch,  low  but  wide,  through  which  a glimpse  of  the 
glimmering  lake  behind  is  caught.  Passing  beneath  the 
massive  porch  the  castle  is  entered  through  a narrow 
passage,  lighted  by  traceried  windows  and  laid  with  tessel- 
ated  pavement.  This  leads  to  the  vestibule,  a portion  of 
the  Esmond  tower,  from  which  the  great  hall  is  reached.” 
Mr.  Cullen  repeats  the  myth  of  “ Cromwell  attacking 
Johnstown  and  dismantling  the  Castle,”  which  he  gravely 
states  “ was  on  his  march  to  Wexford.” 

After  the  Cromwellian  usurpation,  Johnstown  was 
granted  to  Edward  Withers  and  his  wife  Bennet,  widow  of 
Col.  Overstreet  (The  Past,  No.  Ill,  p.  24) . Her  niece  married 
John  Reynolds,  and  his  daughter  Mary,  married  John 
Grogan  (1)-  Here  is  a short  sketch  of  the  family  after 
coming  into  Johnstown : John  Grogan,  above,  who  married 
Mary  Reynolds,  died  10th  January,  1720;  he  left  a son, 
Cornelius,  born  23rd  March,  1687,  died  1724,  intestate ; 
Cornelius  married  Elizabeth,  sister  of  John  White  of  Bally- 


.(1)  A notice  of  him  and  the  succession  of  the  property  will  be  found 
in  Hist.  Wexford,  p.  348.  Johnstown  and  Rathlannon  passed  by 
purchase  in  1683  to  John  Grogan. — H.F.H. 
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ellis,  1st  July,  1716,  who  left  John  Grogan,  bom  18th  July, 
1717-  The  latter  was  High  Sheriff,  Wexford,  1746,  and 
M.P.  for  Enniscorthy.  He  married  his  cousin,  Catherine, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Major  Andrew  Knox  of  Rathmack- 
nee,  6th  Sept.  1735.  They  had  a numerous  family;  the 
eldest  son,  Cornelius,  who  held  many  high  offices  in 
Wexford,  and  was  so  brutally  treated  and  murdered  in 
'Ninety-Eight,  died  without  issue.  His  brother,  the  fifth 
son,  John  Knox  Grogan,  who  raised  the  Healthfield  Cavalry 
Corps  in  'Ninety-Eight  and  commenced  to  build  the  Castle 
of  Johnstown,  left,  by  his  second  marriage,  Hamilton  Knox 
Grogan  Morgan,  who  assumed  the  additional  surname,  born 
30th  June,  1807  ; died  9th  June,  1854.  He  married  Sophia 
Maria,  daughter  of  Ebenezer  Radford  Rowe  of  Ballvharty, 
16th  March,  1829,  and  finished  and  extended  the  building 
and  grounds  of  the  magnificent  building  I am  writing 
about  (1).  His  third  daughter,  Jane  Colclough  Knox 
Grogan  Morgan,  married  the  7th  Earl  of  Granard,  and  left 
two  daughters,  to  the  eldest  of  whom,  Lady  Adelaide  Forbes, 
Johnstown  Castle  and  the  fine  estate  attached  to  it 
descended.  She  married  Lord  Maurice  Fitzgerald  and  her 
her  only  son  and  heir  was  killed  in  the  late  war  (1914-T8). 
I believe  I am  voicing  the  sentiments  of  the  whole  County 
when  I say  all  were  shocked  and  grieved  at  this  terrible 
news,  and  a feeling  of  sincere  and  respectful  sympathy 
pervaded  every  class  for  his  mother,  who  has  become 
endeared  to  so  many  by  her  charitable  disposition,  and  the 
labours  she  has  voluntarily  and  so  assiduously  undertaken 
in  municipal  affairs  for  so  many  years.* 


(1)  Pedigrees  of  Wexford  Families. — P.H.  Mss.  Vol.  38,  pp.  23-27. 

“ Larry  Grogan  ” — an  Irish  jig,  was  composed  early  in  the  18th  century 
by  Laurence  Grogan  of  Johnstown  Castle;  Laurence  was  a “gentleman 
piper  ” celebrated  in  song  and  story.  A variant  of  “ Larry  Grogan  ” is  “ The 
Waves  of  Tramore.”  A version  of  the  jig  in  Aird’s  “ Selection  of  Scotch, 
English,  Irish  and  Foreign  Airs,”  with  an  unmusical  second  part,  detracted 
from  its  popularity, although  few  Irish  dance  tunes  have  been  favoured  with 
such  liberal  publicity.  (O’Neill’s  Waifs  and  Strays  of  Gaelic  Melody. — Ed.). 

-Since  1944  Johnstown  Castle  and  Demesne  have  been  acquired  by  the 
State;  the  Department  of  Agriculture  have  established  there  an  Agricultural 
Training  College.  Ed. 
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WHITESTOWN : W Lewis  says  of  this  townland : 
“ Plere  formerly  stood  the  Castle  of  that  name,  of  which  not 
a vestige  can  be  traced ; about  fifty  years  since  several 
articles  of  gold,  and  silver  plate  and  other  articles  of  value 
were  found  near  its  site,  supposed  to  have  been  hidden  there 
during  the  Civil  War  of  the  17th  century”  (1). 

RATHMACKNEE : Townlands — Ballynaas,  Great  and 
Little ; Bloomhill ; Gregorystown  ; Hobbinstown  ; Hodges- 
mill ; Knockangall ; Knockruth  ; Miles  town  ; Newtown  ; 
Owenstown  ; Piercestown  ; Pollsallagh  ; Rathjarney  ; Rath- 
macknee  Great  and  Little  ; Ringaheen  ; Shortalstown  ; Ting 
and  Walshestown. 

Dr.  O’Donovan  writes  “ The  name  of  this  parish  is 
evidently  not  of  ecclesiastical  origin,  being  compounded  of 
rath,  a fort,  and  Macknee,  a man’s  name  or  surname,  but  I 
have  no  ancient  Irish  authority  for  the  ortography  of  it- 
Of  the  old  Church  not  a stone  now  remains ; its  materials 
having  been  used  about  30  years  ago  to  build  the  present 
Glebe  House-  There  is  a large  graveyard  at  the  place, 
situate  within  a rath,  which  is  now  much  effaced.  Imme- 
diately to  the  North  of  this  graveyard  stands  an  old  Castle 
in  good  preservation,  and  attached  to  it  the  walls  of  a 
more  modern  dwellinghouse,  measuring  28  paces  from  East 
to  West  and  21  from  North  to  South.  The  Castle  is  at  the 
South-East  corner.  It  is  nearly  square,  and  measures  on 
the  outside  29  feet  by  24,  and  about  55  feet  in  height.  Its 
walls  are  4J  feet  in  thickness  and  very  strong.  The  walls 
of  the  dwellinghouse  are  about  30  feet  high  and  6 feet 
thick  and  are  all  perfect,  except  28  feet  of  the  South  wall 
which  joined  the  Castle  (2).  About  150  yards  to  the  East 
of  the  churchyard  there  is  a holy  well  called  St.  Martin’s, 
the  patron  of  the  parish,  at  which  a “ pattern  ” was  annually 
held  for  a whole  week,  commencing  the  11th  November. 
This  was  abolished  about  30  years  since.  A veiy  ancient 
whitethorn  overshadows  the  well,  but  it  exhibits  no  offerings 
at  present.  All  the  aforesaid  antiquities  are  in  the  town- 
land  of  Rathmacknee  Great.” 

(1)  This  Castle  is  not  in  the  list  compiled  by  the  late  H.  F.  Hore,  and 
printed  in  “ The  People,”  21st  Sept.,  1889.  Whitestown  was  formerly 
called  Morrisgate. — H.F.H.  Ms.  Vol.  51,  p.  339. 

’(2)  Dr.  O’Donovan’s  “dwellinghouse”  is  the  bawn  or  courtyard  of 
Rathmacknee  “ keep.”— Ed. 
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The  notes  accompanying  the  D.S.  map  are  as  follows : 
" There  is  at  Welches  town  one  thatch  House  and  4 cabins  ; 
at  Rathmacknee  one  Castle  with  a slate  House  and  7 cabins 
with  a Church  and  a Mill.  At  Hodges  Mill  a mill  and  4 
cabins ; at  Great  PouJsallagh  a thatch  House  and  3 cabins. 
There  are  cabins  in  several  places  dispersed  in  this  Parish.” 

The  only  sketch  of  any  size  on  the  map  is  that  of  the 
Castle  mentioned,  and  the  church  just  below  it-  There  is 
a small  river  marked  running  close  to  both. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  an  article  shewing  a 
sketch  of  the  Castle,  written  by  an  anonymous  contributor 
to  “ The  People”  (1)  : — 

‘ 'Rathmacknee  Castle,  the  principal  seat  of  the  Rossiter 
family,  is  situated  between  Piercestown  and  Killinick.  The 
tower  and  three  walls  of  the  bawn,  or  court,  still  remain,  the 
flanking  towers  on  the  latter  being  pretty  perfect-  Over  the 
great  entrance  arch  to  the  Court  is  the  usual  machicolation- 
Close  to  the  southern  walls  of  the  Castle  is  the  old  and 
popular  burial  ground,  but  little  of  the  old  parochial  church 
which  was  situate  in  the  graveyard  now  remains,  its  ruins 
having  crumbled  away.  In  the  old  graveyard  a Protestant 
church  has  been  erected  some  years  ago.  In  digging  the 
foundations  of  this  church,  a beautifully  chiseled  coffin  was 
discovered,  and  still  remains  overground.  On  the  coffin  is 
an  inscription,  now  almost  illegible,  recording  that  it  once 
held  the  remains  of  a person  named  Walsh  from  the  Walsh 
Mountains  (v.  infra). 

“Two  farmhouses  have  been  erected  within  the  bawn 
of  the  Castle,  which  is  also  used  as  a store.  The  glass 
remains  in  some  of  the  windows  still.  A very  short  distance 
from  Rathmacknee  is  the  old  farmstead  of  Dennistown,  the 
residence  of  the  Keatings,  successors  of  those  who  once 
occupied  Baldwins  town.  In  Dennistown  was  born  under 

singular  circumstances  a latter-day  pastor  of  Rathmacknee, 
or  of  the  modern  parishes  of  Piercestown  and  Murrintown, 
of  which  it  now  forms  a part.”  Plere  he  gives  an  anecdote 
of  the  Keatings  of  Dennistown  in  1798,  which  I omit. 


.(1)  Supplement  to  “The  People,"  23rd  Nov.,  1889. 
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I present  extracts  from  what  my  father  wrote  (c. 
1840)  about  the  Castle  and  the  Rossiters  (1).  I cannot 
say  whether  these  have  been  printed  or  not  (2).  Rath- 
macknee  Castle  is,  perhaps,  excepting  Bally  teigue  and 
Bargy,  the  most  perfect  of  these  ancient  domiciles.  A close 
observer  will  remark  the  machicolation  here,  on  a square 
projection  from  the  walls  of  masonry,  open  below,  with 
apertures  pointing  downwards,  over  the  gate  of  the  court- 
yard for  its  peculiar  protection,  down  the  perpendicular 
embrasures  of  which,  boiling  water,  oil  and  occasionally 
melted  lead  were  poured,  or  stones  or  other  missiles  were 
projected,  on  the  heads  of  assailants.  We  believe  there  is 
also  here,  as  in  many  other  castles  in  the  County,  a curious 
chimney-like  funnel  in  the  doorside  wall  of  the  keep,  the 
orifice  of  which  is  in  the  ceiling  of  the  doorway ; this  was 
fitted  with  a heavy  beam  of  wood,  well  loaded  with  iron  at 
the  bottom  and  suspended  by  a rope  and  pulley  at  the  top 
of  the  tower ; when  the  entrance  was  attacked,  the  enemies 
collected  in  the  passage  were  closed  up  there  by  barring 
the  inner  doors  and  dropping  the  portcullis ; a few  strong 
wardens  then  proceeded  to  work  the  beam  up  and  down, 
like  a pestle  and  mortar,  or  pile-driving,  till  the  wretched 
victims  confined  below  were  pounded  to  death,  without  the 
power  of  any  resistance.  A stream  of  water  runs  close  to 
the  building,  which  doubtless  was  dammed  up  when  an 
attack  was  expected,  so  as  to  make  the  surrounding  land  an 
untenable  swamp ; and  pitfalls,  covered  with  green  sods, 
having  sharp  stakes  driven  within,  were  dug  on  every  side — 
the  passage  through  these  being  only  known  to  the  faithful 
little  garrison. 

The  Manor  of  Rathmacknee  was  owned  by  a family 
whom  we  shall  spell  Rosceter,  as  most  analogous  to  the 
pronunciation  of  the  present  name  Rossiter  and  to  the 
spelling  of  Rocester,  a town  in  Staffordshire,  from  whence 
they  probably  came ; but  as  we  have  seen  their  cognomen 
written  in  17  different  ways  by  themselves  and  others,  there 


(1)  H.F.H.  Ms.  Vol.  40,  p.  84. 

(2)  His  contributions  to  the  “ Wexford  Conservative  ” began  shortly 
after  he  arrived  in  the  county — March,  1838,  under  the  head  of  “ An  Account 
of  the  Castles  which  existed,  or  the  ruins  of  which  remain  in  the  County 
of  Wexford.” 
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is  great  room  for  choice.  John  Roucester,  Esq-,  was 
summoned  among  the  gentlemen  of  this  County  to  attend 
the  Lord  Justice  of  Ireland  with  his  horses,  arms  and  men, 
to  go  over  to  the  French  wars  in  1345-  John  Rowcestere, 
Esq.,  was  constituted  Seneschal  of  the  Liberties  of  Wexford 
by  John,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  and  Lord  of  Wexford,  when 
in  the  County  in  1451.  His  grandson,  Thos.  Roucester  of 
Rathmacknee,  also  filled  that  office,  the  higest  in  the 
Palatinate,  for  many  years,  and  on  Tuesday  after  Michael- 
mas day,  1535,  we  find  him  aiding  and  abetting  the  Revd. 
Thomas  Browne  and  his  brother,  Sir  Walter  Browne  Knt. 
of  Malrankan,  with  others,  when  they  set  fire  to  the  doors 
of  St.  Patrick's  Hall  (a  Priory  without  the  walls  of  Wexford) 
and  brought  out  of  it  and  imprisoned  the  Master,  Sir 
William  Keating,  the  last  Commander  of  the  Knights 
Hospitallers  in  this  County  (1). 

" Branches  of  this  family  owned  Bargy  Castle  (formerly 
called  Bridge  of  Bargy),  the  manor  of  Tomhaggard,  etc. 
The  last  seated  here  was  Colonel  Thomas  ‘ Rossietor  ’ (by 
his  own  ortography),  who  is  stated  to  have  been  shipwrecked 
when  escaping  to  France  (2).  He  left  two  co-heirs  by  a 
sister  of  the  famous  General  Sarsfield,  Earl  of  Lucan ; of 
whom  Mary,  who  died  in  1774,  married  George  Walsh,  Esq., 
of  the  Walsh  Mountains,  Co.  Kilkenny.  Mr.  Walsh  was 
buried  in  Rathmacknee  churchyard,  where  may  be  seen  the 
curious  tombstone  over  him.  With  a small  outlay  this 
' ruin ' might  be  fitted  for  the  residence  of  a large  family ; 
indeed,  it  was  only  seventy  years  ago  inhabited  by  Major 
Knox,  ancestor  of  its  much  respected  owner,  Hamilton  Knox 
Grogan  Morgan,  Esq. 

The  11th  of  November,  the  feast  of  St.  Martin,  the 
patron  Saint  of  this  ancient  parish,  is  still  remembered  and 
the  old  Irish  custom  of  strewing  with  flowers  the  graves  of 
departed  friends  and  relatives  still  takes  place  in  the  quiet 
little  churchyard.  The  names  of  many  old  County  Wexford 
families  are  to  be  found  in  the  old  graveyard ; some  of  the 
stones  are  so  greatly  defaced  by  the  action  of  time  and 


(1)  See  Hist.  Wexford,  p.  137. 

(2)  He  is  mentioned  as  a famous  loyalist  at  the  time  just  before  the 
Restoration  in  the  Histories  of  England. 
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weather  that  it  is  impossible  to  decipher  the  inscriptions. 
The  graves  of  the  Devereux,  the  Furlongs,  the  Walshes, 
etc*,  who  were  buried  there  many  generations  ago  are  still 
visited  on  St.  Martin's  Day  and  strewn  with  flowers  by  the 
latter-day  scions  of  their  race*  The  ‘ pattern,'  although  Dr. 
O'Donovan  states  was  abolished  in  his  time  “ more  than 
thirty  years  ago,"  is,  according  to  a recent  correspondent  of 
the  “ People,"  still  one  of  the  best  attended  in  the  whole 
County,  and  in  none  is  such  respect  and  veneration 
exhibited  for  the  memory  of  their  departed  kith  and  kin. 
The  Protestant  church  which  is  there  at  present  was  built 
on  the  site  of  the  ruins  of  the  old  one. 

On  the  eve  of  the  feast  day  in  1762  a dreadful 
catastrophe  to  the  herring  fishers  of  Wexford  occurred  by  a 
sudden  storm  which  sunk  most  of  the  boats.  For  more 
than  60  years  afterwards  not  a single  fisherman  would 
venture  out  on  St.  Martin's  Eve  (1). 

In  connection  with  what  I have  just  written,  these 
notes  from  Lord  Walter  Fitzgerald  on  the  tombs  and  those 
buried  here  will  be  appropriate  (2).  He  writes  : “ A blessed 
well  dedicated  to  St.  Martin  lies  in  the  middle  of  a field,  a 
few  perches  to  the  North  of  the  Churchyard ; it  is  in  a 
woefully  neglected  state,  and  the  sides  are  greatly  trodden 
in  by  cattle.  Close  beside  the  Churchyard  is  the  ancient 
Castle  of  Rathmacknee  (built,  I am  informed,  by  the 
Rossiter  family)  ; it  is  in  a very  fair  state  of  preservation  and 
is  of  exceptional  interest,  as  the  gateway  and  fortified  bawn 
attached  to  it  still  exist.  The  Churchyard  is  crowded  with 
modern  headstones,  the  commonest  names  on  them  being 
Sinnott,  Codd,  Furlong,  Rossiter,  Fortune,  etc.,  all  names 
peculiar  to  this  South-East  corner  of  Ireland.  On  the 
South  side  of  the  Protestant  Church,  which  is  a plain 
modern  building,  lie  side  by  side  two  very  interesting  cross- 
inscribed  limestone  slabs,  which  have  possibly  been  removed 
from  their  original  resting-place  in  the  former  ancient 
church,  and  are  now  appropriated  by  two  different  families  : 


(1)  Extracts  from  “Historic  Rathmacknee,”  by  an  anoymous  writer, 
printed  in  “ The  People,”  19th  Nov.,  1898. 

(2)  Jl.  A.P.M.D.  Vol.  V.  No.  3,  Pt.  2.  1903,  p.  496-8. 
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(1)  The  slab  lying  nearest  to  the  church  bears  down 
its  length  a cross  in  high  relief,  with  fleur-de-lys 
terminals  to  the  arms,  as  well  as  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  shaft.  The  edges  have  been  broadly 
bevelled  all  round ; the  upper  end  of  the  stone 
is  cut  square  and  is  broader  than  at  the  foot ; in 
length  it  is  6ft.  4,  in  breadth  at  the  top  24  ins.,  and 
at  the  foot  13  ; its  thickness  is  1 foot.  Along  one 
side  of  the  Cross  shaft  can  be  faintly  traced  two 
lines  of  an  incised  inscription  in  Lombardic 
characters  ; but  it  is  now  utterly  past  deciphering. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  shaft  runs  the 
following  inscription  : — 

“ GEORGE  WALSH 
Died  June  13,  Ac-  1757. 

Aged  59. 

Of  the  Family  of  Walsh's  Mountain." 

(It  is  possible  that  the  figures  1757  and  59  are 
1737  and  39 ; but  I think  the  former  are  correct). 

(2)  The  other  slab,  alongside  the  above,  bears  a 
three-ringed-headed  cross,  finshing  off  at  the  end 
in  three  square  steps,  the  whole  cut  in  low  relief. 
The  edges  are  bevelled.  The  upper  portion  of 
the  slab  ends  off  in  an  angle,  and  is  wider  at  the 
head  than  at  the  foot.  The  full  length  of  the 
stone  is  6ft.  9in.,  in  breadth  at  the  top,  21  in.,  and 
at  the  foot  15  ; in  thickness  it  is  not  less  than  10  in. 
There  is  no  trace  of  a Lombardic  inscription  on 
it  like  on  the  other  slab ; but  it,  too,  has  been 
appropriated  in  recent  times,  as  is  proved  by  the 
following  incised  and  much-worn  inscription 
which  runs  down  one  side  of  the  cross  shaft : — 

Here  lieth  the  Body  of 
THOS.  HUGHES, 

Who  depd.  this  life  Oct.  21st,  1755. 

Aged  63. 
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On  a flat  slab  on  the  south  side  of  the  churchyard  : — 
Here  lieth  the  Body  of 
the  Reverend  Father  JOHN  CODD 
Who  Departed  this  Life  the  23rd  day  of  July,  1762, 
Aged  54  Years. 

Strange  to  say,  this  inscription  does  not  face  the  West, 
as  is  usual  with  those  of  Roman  Catholic  Clergymen ; but 
it  may  have  been  displaced  at  some  time  or  other. 

On  a flat  slab  much  sunk  in  the  ground,  and  difficult 
to  decipher,  is  the  following : — 

* 

I.  H.  S. 

Here  lieth  the  Body  of 
JAMES  NEVILL 

Who  departed  this  life  the  . . . 15th,  1780, 

Aged  . . . 

There  are  also  here,  of  which  I omit  the  laudatory  notices  : 

W.  A.  Armstrong,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Rathmacknee,  22  Jany., 
1869. 

Revd.  Edward  Edmond  Brett,  M.A.,  15  Nov.,  1879. 
Aged  78.  42  years  Rector  of  Rathmacknee  (1). 

1333. — The  original  grant  of  the  Church  here  from  the 
Bishop  of  Ferns  to  the  Prior  and  Fraternity  of  All  Hallows, 
dated  1333,  is  in  the  Town  Clerk's  Office,  Dublin  (2).  There 
is  another  also  to  the  Prior  of  All  Saints,  7th  Dec.,  1357. 

1538. — The  Inquisition  in  30  Hen.  VIII.  on  All  Saints 
finds  that  Monastery  seised  of  the  rectory  of  “Rathmeeny, 
Co.  Wexford"  (3). 


(1)  Jl.  A.P.M.D.  Vol.  v.  No.  1.  Part  2,  p.  134. 

(2)  The  Church  had  been  granted  to  All  Hallows  by  William  Marshall, 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  in  1240,  which  grant  was  confirmed  by  Pope 
Innocent  V.  in  1276. 

!(3)  M.F.H.  Ms.  Vol.  40,  p.  81— quoting  Walsh’s  History,  Vol.  I,  pp.  384-6. 
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1538. — Holinshed's  Chronicles,  p.  64,  in  a list  of  the 
learned  men  and  authors  of  Ireland,  has  this : — “ Robert 
Smith,  borne  in  a towne  named  Rathmackneie,  three  miles 
distant  from  Weiseford,  surnamed  Smith,  of  his  father,  who 
was  by  occupation  a Smith,  being  14  years  of  age  he  stole 
into  England  and  repaired  to  Oxford  . . (1).  I 

find  a writer  to  “ The  People  ” has  quoted  this  and  given 
an  account  of  Smith's  life  and  travels  (2).  He  must 
certainly  have  been  a very  distinguished  man,  of  which 
Rathmacknee  may  be  proud.  He  is  said  to  have  died  ajt 
Douai  in  July,  1563,  aged  63. 

1323. — 17  Edw.  II.  The  heir  of  John  de  Roucestre, 
David  and  Richard  Estmond,  and  Gregory  de  Roucestre 
held  10  carucates  (1,200  acres)  in  Rathmcneeh,  and 
rendered  thence  yearly  2/-  for  all  services,  to  Aymer  de 
Valence,  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  Lord  of  Wexford  (3). 

1590. — 3 Ap.  32  Elizabeth.  Inquisition  that  John 
Rauceter  of  Rathmacknie  Esq.,  died  10th  October,  1585, 
seised  in  fee  of  the  Manor  of  Rathmacknie  and  the  Castle, 
also  Gregeristown,  Owenstown,  etc.,  held  of  the  Queen  in 
free  soccage.  Thomas  his  son  and  heir  and  not  married  (4)  . 
John  Rossiter  above  married  Catherine,  daughter  of  Sir 
Nicholas  Devereux,  Bally magir. 

1592. — Thos.  Rowcettor  of  Rathmacknye,  gent,  died 
22  Jan.  34  Elizabeth,  seised  of  Castle,  etc.  in  Rathmacknye, 
Knockengall,  etc.  held  of  the  Queen  in  free  soccage,  and  of 
chief  rents ; and  certain  burgages  in  Wexford  held  of  the 
Queen  in  burgage  tenure  (5).  Thomas  Rossiter  married 
Anstace  Synnott.  See  also  Hist,  of  Wexford,  p.  197,  for 
other  inquisitions. 

1650. — The  Knox  family  connection  with  this  parish 
may  be  of  interest.  The  grants  to  Thos.  Knox  are  shown 
in  the  first  part  of  this  article.  He  was  a Captain  of  a troop 
of  Horse  in  Cromwell's  Army  and  obtained  Tagunnan  and 


(1) 

H.F.H. 

Ms. 

Vol. 

40, 

P- 

82. 

(2) 

Antiq. 

Jottings. 

21 

Sept.,  1912. 

(3) 

H.F.H. 

Ms. 

Vol. 

51, 

p. 

364. 

(4) 

H.F.H. 

Ms. 

Vol. 

51, 

P- 

363. 

(5) 

H.F.H. 

Ms. 

Vol. 

51, 

P. 

363. 
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other  estates  on  Debenture.  He  was  an  Ensign  in  Captain 
Benson’s  Company  of  foot  in  July,  1643,  and  junior 
lieutenant  in  Colonel  Robert  Saunderson’s  Regiment  from 
1645  to  1648.  He  married  and  left  a numerous  family,  his 
wife,  who  was  from  Co.  Kerry,  dying  in  1687.  His  fourth 
son,  Andrew,  Ensign  at  the  Battle  of  Aughrim  and  town 
Major  of  Kinsale,  married  Mary  Grogan.  He  was  buried 
at  Mayglass  Will  dated  30th  July,  1737  (1).  His  descendant 
took  the  surname  of  Grogan.  See  monument  in  Rathaspick 
churchyard. 

Mr.  Lewis  gives  us  nothing  of  historical  interest.  He 
mentions  the  castle  as  the  most  perfect  in  the  County,  but 
ic  has  already  been  described.  He  says  the  church  is  a neat 
edifice  in  the  later  English  style,  erected  in  1813  and  cost 
,£800.  In  the  R.C.  Division  the  parish  is  the  head  of  the 
Union  or  District  called  Piercestown,  comprising  also 
Drinagh,  Killiane,  Kilmachree,  Kildavin  and  Rathaspick, 
and  containing  the  chapels  of  Piercestown,  Kilmachree  and 
Murrintown,  of  which  the  first  is  in  Rathmacknee  and  the 
last  in  Kildavin. 

PIERCESTOWN:  The  following  notices  of  tombs  in 
St.  Martin’s  Catholic  Church  are  from  Lord  Walter  Fitz 
Gerald : — 

“ The  three  following  inscriptions  are  copied  from 
mural  monuments  inside  this  church ; the  first  two  are 
comprised  of  black  and  white  marble  and  the  third  is  a 
limestone  slab.  (I  have  epitomised  these  inscripitons. — 
P.H.). 

‘ Revd.  Nicholas  Codd.  Pastor  of  Kilmachree — 1814 — 
at  Monageer  in  1818  and  translated  to  his  native  parish  in 
1839.  Died  16th  June,  1846.  Aged  56.  R.I.P.  (2). 

“ Revd.  Nicholas  Pierce.  Priest  in  1831.  Died  13  Sept. 
1849.  Aged  44. 

“ Revd.  Rodk.  O’Connor.  Pastor  of  ‘ Rathmonee.’  Died 
2 April,  1807.  Aged  58.” 

The  burial  ground  to  the  Catholic  Church  lies  along 
its  S.  and  W.  sides ; it  appears  modern,  as  no  tombstones 
have  an  earlier  date  than  the  19th  century.  One  monument 

(1)  H.F.H.  Ms.  Vol.  51,  p.  360. 

(2)  J.A.P.M.D.  Vol.  vii.  No.  2 ,part  1,  1907,  p.  196. 
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consists  of  an  altar-tomb  on  which  stands  an  urn  on  a 
pedestal,  in  the  middle  of  the  slab.  The  inscription  is  now 
very  difficult  to  decipher. 

Lt.-Colonel  BRYAN  OTOOLE,  died  27  Feb.  1825. 

. . . His  splendid  services  in  Spain  and  Portugal  were 

not  indeed  unnoticed,  but  they  were  left  unrecorded,  for  he 
was  a Roman  Catholic  . . . This  Monument  . . . 

is  erected  by  Private  Friendship.  R.I.P.  Also  the  Remains 
of  Capn.  MATTHEW  OTOOLE  of  the  82nd  Regt.  died 
23  June,  1860. 

/ have  found  a note  amongst  the  late  Very  Rev . 
Thomas  O' Byrnes  papers , dated  Nov.  1 8th,  1936,  in 
which  he  says : — On  this  day  I have  deciphered 
the  inscription  on  the  tomb  of  Lt.-Col.  Bryan  O'Toole, 
as  follows:  — 

“ Beneath  are  deposited  the  mortal  remains  of 
Lt.-Col.  Bryan  O'Toole,  who  died  Feb . 27th,  1825 . 
Having  chosen  in  his  early  youth  the  military  profession, 
his  career  was  soon  marked  by  intrepidity  and  skill , 
which  distinguished  ( some  words  illegible).  His  splendid 
service  in  Spain  and  Portugal  were  not,  indeed,  un- 
noticed, but  were  not  rewarded,  as  he  Was  a ROMAN 
CATHOLIC ” 

The  above  part  of  the  inscription  is  on  the  Idlest 
side* of  the  urn  and  is  continued  on  the  East  side  as 
follows : — 

“That  the  memory  of  such  worth  and  such  heroic 
valour  might  not  perish  altogether,  this  monument — 
which  ought  to  have  been  a tribute  of  public  gratitude 
— is  erected  by  private  friendship . Also  the  remains  of 
Captain  Matthew  O'Toole,  who  departed  this  life  June 
23rd,  I860." 

It  is  generally  believed  that  Mr.  Talbot  of  Bally - 
trent  erected  this  memorial. — Thomas  O' Byrne,  P.P., 
Pierceslowm — (Ed.) 
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Note  by  Lord  W.  F. — The  above-named  Col.  Bryan 
O’Toole  lived  close  by  at  Fairfield  House  (now  demolished) 
opposite  to  Rathaspick  House.  Fie  is  slated  to  have  been 
married,  so  that  Captain  Matthew  was  probably  a brother. 
There  is  now  no  member  of  the  family  alive.  Close  to  the 
O’Toole  monument  is  a flat  slab  on  which  is  inscribed  : — 

I.  H.  S. 

Here  lieth  the  Body  of 
MARGARET  CODD,  alias  O’Neill, 

Who  depd.  this  life  Oct.  16th,  1826. 

Aged  42  Years. 

In  1795,  the  only  Catholic  place  of  worship  in  the 
district  that  now  corresponds  to  Piercestown  was  a small 
shed  of  mud  and  wood  situated  in  the  side  of  the  road  near 
the  cross  of  Killiane,  which  I have  referred  to  before  as  a 
great  meeting  place  in  1641 ; Killiane  Cross  is  known  as 
“ Amen  Cross.” 

I can  find  nothing  in  the  other  townlands  of  historical 
interest  to  report. 

TACUMSHIN : Townlands : Ballyhiho,  Ballymacane, 
Ballymurry,  Ballysampson,  Ballytory,  Lower  and  Upper ; 
Bennettstown,  Bunargate,  Bunargate  Strand,  Churchtown, 
Coldblow,  Cotts,  Cumshinstown,  Ecclestown,  Fay  the,  Fence, 
Furziestown,  Grogan,  Grogan  Burrow,  Hardy  glass,  Heaths, 
Hilltown,  Millknock,  Muckstown,  Primestown,  Rathrolan, 
Rathshillane,  Reedstown,  Ring,  Ringknock,  Rostonstown, 
Rostonstown  Burrow,  Sigginstown,  Sigginstown  Island, 
Great  and  Little ; Tacumshin,  and  Yoletown. 

Dr.  O’Donovan  writes  : — “ The  interpretation  given  of 
this  name  by  the  natives  is  the  crooked  house  of  John,  as 
if  it  were  written  Teach  cam  Seaain  in  the  original 
language,  but  as  I have  no  written  Irish  authority  for  the 
name  I cannot  say  whether  this  interpretation  is  right  or 
wrong,  but  I give  my  opinion  that  it  is  not  correct.  The 
name  is  not  of  ecclesiastical  origin,  but  the  parish  was  called 
after  the  townland  in  which  the  church  was  built  (see 
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Cumshinstown,  which  seems  to  have  its  name  from  a family) . 
The  old  church  of  Tacumshin  consist  of  nave  and  a lateral 
‘ iardom  ' on  the  south  side.  The  nave  and  choir  together 
measure  60  ft.  in  length,  of  which  the  latter  is  21  ft.  and 
the  former  39.  The  choir  is  only  13  ft.  in  width,  but  the 
nave  is  18,  which  is  a remarkable  difference.  The  E.  and 
W.  gables  remain  in  good  preservation,  but  the  middle 
gable  is  destroyed  down  to  the  choir  which,  however, 
remains  in  good  preservation.  Three  arches  lead  from  the 
nave  into  the  lateral  apartment,  which  measures  21  ft.  by 
10.  St.  Catherine  is  the  patroness  of  this  parish,  and  a 
‘ pattern ' was  held  in  her  honour  at  the  Church  on  2.1st 
October.  There  are  no  other  remains  of  the  olden  time 
in  this  parish,  but  a holy  well  called  St.  Catherine's,  lying 
in  a demesne  about  300  paces  to  the  east  of  the  old  church." 

The  notes  accompanying  the  D.S.  Map  are  : “ There  is 
at  Ballysamson  a thatch  house,  another  at  Bennettstown ; 
at  Churchtown  an  old  Church  ; at  Sigginstown  a Castle  and 
a water  mill ; at  Furzetown  a Slate  House,  at  Tacumshane 
a Castle  and  a Thatch  House  ; at  Ballymackane  a Castle  and 
a slate  House  ; at  Ballytorrye  a slate  House,  a Windmill  and 
an  old  Chappie ; at  Rathshelane  a slate  house.  There  are 
diverse  cabbins  in  most  of  ye  Townes  in  this  parish.” 

The  principal  sketch  on  the  Down  Survey  map  is  that 
of  Ballymacane ; it  shows  apparently  two  castles  with  a 
stone  wall  all  round  them. 

Here  are  some  extracts  from  Mr.  Lewis'  description, 
written  circa  1840  : — " Tacumshane  is  situated  between  two 
small  land-locked  gulfs  with  very  narrow  openings,  called 
Lake  Tacumshane  and  Lady's  Island  Lake ; the  surface  is 
flat,  and  it  has  only  a few  streams  running  through  it  which 
are  dry  in  Summer,  the  cattle  being  then  driven  to  be 
watered  at  marl  pits  which  are  numerous  and  never 
exhausted.  . . The  lakes  are  frequented  by  various  kinds 

of  wild  and  water  fowl  in  great  numbers  that  are  highly 
esteemed  from  the  delicacy  of  their  flavour.  A peculiar 
kind  of  stork  used  to  build  its  nest  in  one  of  those  lakes 
which  formerly  was  unconnected  with  the  sea,  but  a high 
tide  having  broken  the  intervening  embankment  of  sand, 
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the  birds  deserted  it  after  the  ingress  of  the  salt  water. 
Herrings,  lobsters  and  oysters  are  taken  along  the  shore  in 
great  abundance  and  of  excellent  quality.  The  herring 
fishing  is  the  most  productive,  giving  employment  during 
the  season  for  100  cots,  or  open  boats,  manned  with  five 
men  each.  In  taking  shell-fish  20  boats  are  regularly 
engaged  for  eight  or  nine  months  in  the  year.  The  strand 
for  miles  is  formed  of  a bank  of  hard  dry  sand,  much 
íesorted  to  for  exercise  and  sea-bathing  during  the  Summer. 
The  inhabitants,  peculiarly  attached  to  the  place  of  their 
nativity  were,  therefore,  until  of  late  years,  extremely  averse 
to  travelling  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Barony.  They  are 
peaceable,  industrious  and  amiable  in  their  dispositions. 
Their  habitations,  built  of  mud  which  hardens  to  the 
consistency  of  stone,  are  neatly  constructed,  thatched,  the 
ridge  plastered  with  mortar,  and  for  most  part  white- 
washed. . . . 

“ Their  principal  want  is  fuel ; the  poorer  classes  have 
recourse  to  furze  and  bean-stalks  . . . The  old  church 

near  the  Lake  is  in  ruins.  In  the  R.C.  Division  it  is  part 
of  the  Union  or  District  of  Lady's  Island ; the  chapel  is  in 
the  village  of  Faithe.  The  Castle  or  tower  of  Ballymakane 
fell  about  80  years  since,  but  the  dwelling-house  attached 
to  it  is  still  inhabited  and  is  now  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Richard  Barrington.  The  remains  of  the  Castles  of  Siggins- 
town  and  Rathshelan,  the  former  belonging  to  the  Jacob 
family  and  later  to  J.  H.  Talbot,  Esq.,  are  still  in  existence." 

1284. — Thos  Hay  of  Tacumshane,  Sheriff  of  Wexford. 

1301. — John  Ingram,  Chancellor,  and  Pastor  of  Tacum- 
shane. 

1324. — Geoffrey  de  St.  John,  Nicholas  Hay  and  John 
Sygnite  (Synott)  held  5 carucates  in  “ Thahtcomesan,"  and 
rendered  yearly  5/-  with  suit  of  Court  without  royal  service. 

1395. — 19  Ric.  II.  A day  assigned  for  Walter  Fitz 
John  Synott  to  account  for  the  farm  of  lands  and  tenements 
in  “ Tacomeyan  ” (1). 


d)  These  from  H.F.H.  Ms.  Vol.  51,  pp.  574-5. 
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1406. — 24  May,  7 Hen.  IV.  Roger  Greyt,  parson  of  the 
church  of  Thacomsan,  about  to  go  to  England,  had  received 
letters  of  Attorney  for  one  year  (1). 

1408. — Canon  Montaign  of  Taghcomshan,  permitted  to 
be  absent  for  a year  from  his  benefice. 

1410.  12  Hen.  IV.  Roger  Greyt,  farmer  of  all  the 

messuages,  lands  and  tenemets  of  Dionisius  Hay,  3 carucates 
of  Philip  Hay  in  Tacumshane,  and  2 in  old  Ballytagg, 
shewed  to  the  Court  of  Exchequer  that  Dionisius  Hay,  Ric 
Synnote,  Clement  and  Adam  Hay,  John  son  of  John 
Sottray,  Jas.  Cloyng,  and  Margaret  Neville,  intruded  therein 
from  3rd  June  9 Hen.  IV. 

1417. — 5 Hen.  V.  Dionisius  Play,  tenant  of  the  lands, 
etc.,  of  Magina  Neville,  late  wife  of  Philip  Hay,  appoints  an 
Attorney  to  answer  the  Exchequer  for  3 carucates  in 
Thacomshan. 

1463. — 3 Edw.  IV.  Jas.  Hay  of  Tacumshane  to  appear 
and  shew  his  title. 

1541. — At  the  Reformation  Patrick  Hay  was  Vicar  of 
Tacumshan. 

1593. — 17  Feb.  36  Eliz.  Matthew  Haie  of  Tacumshane 
died  seised  of  the  Manor  of  Tacumshane  and  of  the  lands 
held  of  Jas.  Furlonge,  gent. 

1666. — 19  Chas.  II.  Tacumshane  granted  to  Constan- 
tine Neale  (2). 

A writer  to  “The  People”  states  that  from  1730 
Tacumshane  was  included  in  the  parish  of  Lady's  Island 
and  the  Parish  Priest  of  that  period,  Father  Francis  Byrne, 
died  29th  May,  1734  (3). 

The  Revd.  T.  Byrne,  C.C.,  who  has  been  for  some 
time  interesting  himself  in  the  preservation  of  the  ruins  of 
the  old  church  and  its  monuments,  sends  the  following  notes 


(1)  Cal.  Pat.  and  Close  Rolls,  No.  183. 

(2)  H.F.H.  Ms.  Vcl.  51. 

(3)  “The  People,”  March  16th,  1912. 
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on  ancient  tombstones  in  this  churchyard,  to  Colonel  Philip 
Vigors,  Editor  of  the  Journal  of  the  Association  for  the 
Preservation  of  Memorials  of  the  Dead  (1).  The  Journal 
says  the  notes  he  sends  are  from  the  pen  of  the  late  Mr. 
Edmond  Hore,  and  appeared  in  “ The  People  ” on  the 
dedication  of  Rathangan  Church  about  the  year  1873  : — 

“ The  venerable  ruins  of  the  Church  of  St.  Catherine, 
Tacumshin,  are  well  worthy  of  inspection  for  simple  neat- 
ness of  style,  such  as  prevailed  about  the  year  1400.  In 
its  erection  the  old  Strongbowian  or  early  colonist  families 
of  Hay,  of  Tacumshin  Castle,  and  Stafford  of  Bally macane, 
appear  to  have  ably  assisted,  both  having  side  chapels 
joined  by  two  arches  each  to  the  centre,  and  still  bearing 
their  names.  Hay’s  chapel  on  the  South  side  is  very  perfect. 
In  the  angle  of  the  Gospel  side  of  the  Sanctuary,  even  with 
the  ground,  lies  a rather  remarkable  tombstone  free  from 
injury.  Down  the  centre  is  incised  a floriated  cross,  and 
along  the  left  edge,  protected  by  the  wall,  is  a single  line 
inscription  in  raised  black  letter  characters  in  sunk  riband. 
It  is  in  abbreviated  Latin,  which  for  convenience  of  printing 
is  here  given  in  full : — 

“ ‘Hie  Jacet  Dorns.  Johannes  Ingram  quondam  istius 

Ecclesiae  Rector  cujus  animam  tu  alme  miserere  Deus.” 

“ There  is  no  age  or  date  soever,  but  all  things  agree 
in  pointing  to  the  time  about  the  year  1400.  At  that 
period  the  word  ‘ Dominus ' was  always  used  to  designate 
a clergyman  of  the  rank  of  Canon  or  Parish  Priest ; John 
Ingram  was,  perhaps,  the  chief  instrument  in  reconstruct- 
ing the  Church,  and  was  consequently  honoured  by  a tomb 
in  the  sanctuary.  The  name  has  been  very  rare  among 
the  Colonists.  I think  it  is  very  probable,  were  the  grave 
opened,  a stone  coffin  would  be  found  to  contain  the  remains. 
When  stone  coffins  are  now  found  they  are  covered  with 
a lid,  having  a floriated  cross  raised  from  head  to  foot  in 
the  centre/' 


(1)  J.A.P.MD.  Vol.  V.  No.  3,  Part  2,  1903,  p.  498-9. 
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The  foregoing  account,  though  written  upwards  of  30 
years  ago,  describes  exactly  the  present  condition  and 
position  of  the  tomb.  It  rests  in  the  angle  on  the  Gospel 
side  of  the  sanctuary.  The  inscription  has  suffered  much 
from  the  ravages  of  time  and  vandal  neglect,  still  it  is  fairly 
legible.  When  I sought  it  first  it  was  hidden  away  under 
a mass  of  nettles  and  briars,  and  the  lettering  was  concealed 
by  a thick  layer  of  earth. 

The  following  are  the  dimensions  of  the  stone  : Length, 
7 ft. ; width  at  head  2 ft.  2ins. ; at  foot,  1ft.  Bins. 

Mr.  Garstin,  President,  R.S.A.I.,  writes : — “ Down  the 
middle  of  the  cross  is  a very  long  cross  with  crisped  or 
floriated  points  of  simple  pattern.  The  inscription  is  quite 
plain.  It  is  in  incised  letters,  which  may  have  been  recut 
or  touched  up.  It  occupies  one  side  and  one  end  of  the 
stone.  The  words  are  divided  by  dots.  Capital  letters  are 
not  used,  even  ‘ deus ; having  a small  initial.  The  letter 
' s ’ appears  once  small  and  twice  long ; in  every  case  as  a 
final.  It  reads  : — 

“ Tic  . iacet  . dns  . iohnes  . ingram  . quondá 
isti . rector  . eccie  . cui  . aié  . ppicietur  . deus  . 
am/ 

“ The  ‘ tu  alme  miserere  ’ suggested  as  an  alternative 
for  the  two  words  before  ‘ deus  ’ does  not  exist.” 

The  late  Mr.  Edmond  Hore  is  in  error  in  saying  the 
inscription  is  in  raised  black  letter  characters  in  a sunk 
ribbon.  It  is  just  the  contrary.  He  has  also  misread  the 
inscription  in  inserting  the  words  ‘ tu  alme  miserere/  (Ed. 
of  the  Journal). 

As  regards  the  date,  if  my  readers  will  turn  to  my 
VI.  Vol.  of  the  County  History,  Ferns,  etc.,  p.  194,  they 
will  find  that  John  Ingram  was  one  of  the  Canons  of  the 
Church  of  Ferns  in  1304,  quoting  from  the  Calendar  of 
Patent  and  Close  Rolls.  If  he  was  40  years  old  at  that  time, 
and  lived  perhaps  another  30  years,  the  date  of  his  death 
would  be  1334.  Another  very  interesting  tomb  in  Tacum- 
shin  graveyard  is  that  of  Dr.  John  Stafford,  Coadjutor- 
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Bishop  of  Ferns  from  1773  to  1781.  He  belonged  to  the 
distinguished  family  of  the  Staffords  of  Ballymacane,  but 
was  born  in  the  townland  of  Rathangan  in  1725.  He  was 
killed  by  a fall  from  his  horse  while  riding  one  dark  night 
in  October,  1781,  to  attend  a sick  call.  For  the  inscription 
and  remarks  on  it  by  the  late  Mr.  Edmond  Hore,  see  the 
Journal  quoted  (1). 

Tacumshane  Parish  (Union). 

This  Union,  usually  called  Kilscoran,  confers  on  the 
incumbent  the  Clerical  dignity  of  Chancellor  of  Ferns  (2). 

List  of  Incumbents  from  the  First  Fruit  Records  : — 

1618. — Edmond  Burdeaux.  6 Oct.  Vicar  of  Tacum- 
shane, £7  7s. 

1667. — 10  May.  By  Certificate  of  Richard,  Bishop  of 
Ferns  (3) — Bartholomew  Vigors,  Rector  of  Rosslare  and 
Ballymore  and  Vicar  of  Tacumshane,  £7  7s. 

1681. — Robt.  Stannard.  12  Oct.  Vicarages  of  Tacum- 
shane, £5  10s.  4d. ; of  Rosslare,  £29  11s.  9d.  L.V.  of  Ross- 
lare and  Ballymore,  £12  ; Rectory  of  Kilscoran,  £19  18s.  3d., 
and  the  Vivarage  of  Kilcowan  (Bargy),  £5  10s. 

1686. — John  Haugh.  6 Dec.  in  Rectory  of  Kilscoran, 
£26  11s. ; Vicar  of  Tacumshane,  £5  10s.  3d. ; Rosslare,  £12  ; 
Ballymore  and  Kilrane.  . . . 

Under  the  Head  of  Mason’s  Survey  of  Ireland,  there  is 
a very  detailed  account  not  only  of  Tacumshane,  but  the 
whole  Barony,  with  some  very  comical  remarks  on  the 
ancient  castles,  roads,  etc.,  but  nothing  of  any  real  historical 
value  from  an  antiquarian  point  of  view.  I give  the  heads 
of  the  subjects  on  which  he  has  written  : to  do  more  is 


(1)  Vol.  VI.  No.  1,  Part  2,  1904,  p.  166. 

In  July,  1908,  Father  O’Byrne  with  a number  of  local  volunteers  removed 
the  Ingram  tombstone,  but  found  no  stone  coffin.  (See  “ The 
People,”  4th  July,  1948.— Ed.). 

(2)  By  Rev.  Wm.  Eastwood,  Rector,  1813.  J.A.P.M.D.,  Vol.  II,  No.  3, 
1897,  p.  528. 

(3)  i.e.— Richard  Boyle,  Dean  of  Limerick.  See  Hist.  Ferns,  p.  287. 
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beyond  the  scope  of  this  article.  It  is  all  copied  into  Vol. 
51  of  my  fathers  Ms.  and  will  no  doubt  entertain  the 
students  of  St.  Peter’s  College  when  this  with  my  other  Ms. 
come  to  them. 

Mr.  Shaw  Mason  apparently  employed  the  resident 
Clergy  to  write  notices  of  their  cures,  etc.,  when  he  compiled 
the  Survey.  See  page  397  of  the  Survey.  The  Revd.  Wm. 
Eastwood,  Rector  of  Tacumshane,  appears  to  have  written 
a good  deal  of  it  (1). 

Heads  of  Subjects  : — Rabbits  ; Pigeons  ; Wild  Fowl ; 
Oysters ; Lobsters ; Gent’s  Seats  ; The  Fort  (Rosslare  Fort)  ; 
Roads ; Plantations  ; Danish  Rath  ; Castles  ; Population  ; 
Yeomanry ; Dress  ; Food ; Fuel ; Health  ; Genius  and  Dis- 
position ; Language;  Lady’s  Island;  The  Proud  Stork; 
Schools ; Education  ; Bible  Society ; Chapels  ; Advowson  ; 
Tythes  ; Manures  ; Marl ; Crops  ; Produce  ; Trade  ; Natural 
Curiosities;  Average  Value  of  Stock  (from  1813  to  1815). 

These  heads  will  give  some  idea  of  the  voluminous 
character  of  the  treatise.  It  has  taken  up  nearly  50  pages 
folio  of  Vol.  51  (2). 

In  conclusion  on  this  Parish,  I quote  the  words  of  the 
Revd.  W.  Whitty,  P.P.  of  Lady’s  Island  and  Tacumshane. 
He  writes  about  the  Herring,  Lobster  and  Oyster  Fisheries 
since  1833. 

1899. — I regret  to  say  that  none  of  the  industries  above 
refered  to  exist  at  present  in  Tacumshane.  I presume  the 
inhabitants  of  the  district — some  of  them — carried  on  these 
industries  on  the  sea,  and  not  what  was  at  the  beginning 
and  earlier  part  of  the  century  Tacumshane  Lake,  which 
has  since  by  a cutting  been  united  with  the  sea.  There  are 
no  fishing  boats  along  the  Tacumshane  Coast  now,  and  no 
fish  of  any  kind  are  to  be  found  in  the  lough,  as  there  seems 
to  have  been  until  the  cutting  some  years  ago  closed  up, 
and  the  sea  water  being  excluded,  the  feeding  on  bottom 
then  died  out.  Cockles  are  found  on  the  Lake  of  Tacum- 
shane lough  in  pretty  fair  abundance. 


(1)  Parochial  Survey  of  Ireland  by  Wm.  Shaw  Mason,  1819,  3rd  Vol. 

(2)  Hore  Mss. 
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Here  is  an  extract  concerning  the  waste  of  the  Coast 
by  Mr.  George  II.  Kinahan  : Between  Tacumshin  and  Lady’s 
Island  Lakes  the  denudation  of  the  coast  line  has  been 
from  5 to  50  feet  in  the  last  37  years,  while  the  bank 
enclosing  the  latter  lagoon  (Lady’s  Island  Lake)  has  been 
pushed  inland  more  than  (30  feet. — Proc.  R.I.A.,  Series  II. 
Science,  Vol.  Ill,  1877-83.  Vol.  XXIV.  Section  B,  Part  2, 
Sept.,  1902. 

BALLYMACANE. 

1260— The  earliest  notice  I have  of  this  townland  is  in 
the  grant  of  this  date  by  Richard,  son  and  heir  of  Alan  de 
St.  Florence,  to  the  Convent  of  Duiske  (Graiguenamanagh) 
of  his  land  of  Makarne,  as  it  was  then  called.  The  date  is 
ascertained  by  the  name  of  the  first  witness  to  this  grant, 
William  de  Dene,  Seneschal  of  Ossory,  about  1260.  He 
died  in  1261  (1).  I give  the  first  four  lines  in  the  original : 

“ Sciant  presentes  et  futuri  quod  ego  Ricardus  filius  et 
heres  Alanai  de  Sancto  Florencio  dedi  concessi  et  hac 
presenti  carta  mea  confirmavi  Deo  et  beate  Marie  et 
monachis  de  Valle  Sancti  Saluatoris  ibidem  Deo, 
servientibus  totam  terram  meam  que  vocatur  Makarne 
cum  omnibus  suis  pertinentiis,”  etc.  (Charters  of 
Duiske,  P.R.I.A.,  Vol..  XXXV.  Sec.  C,  No.  1,  1918,  p. 
84). 


1288. — The  next  is  a Quit  claim,  in  form  of  letters 
patent,  by  William,  son  of  Henry  de  St.  Florence,  to  the 
Convent  of  Duiske,  respecting  half  a carucate  (60  acres)  of 
land  in  Makarne,  12  acres  in  Athboly,  and  half  the  pool 
of  Cordredan,  for  3 Silver  marks.  Dated  at  Duiske  9 July, 
1288.  (See  same  Charters,  p.  113). 

1323. — There  is  a sketch  of  Ballymacane  Castle  ruins 
and  a long  article  about  the  Stafford  family  in  the  past,  and 
Cromwell  in  Wexford  in  1649,  in  “ The  People  ” by  an 
anonymous  author.  (“The  People,  19th  Oct.,  1889). 


(1)  He  is  described  as  holding  land  in  Co.  Wexford  in  1230;  sheriff 
there  in  1241;  witness  to  Walter  Marshall’s  Charter  to  Dunbrody 
(See  Hist,  Dunbrody,  p.  66). 
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There  is  no  appearance  of  any  Castle  in  this  sketch,  or 
in  the  one  lent  to  me  by  Miss  Barrington  (1).  What  may 
have  been  part  of  the  okl  Castle  is  shown  at  right  angles  to 
the  left  of  the  present  ruined  house  and  attached  to  it  is 
what  appears  to  be  a farm  house  of  two  stories.  The 
above-named  writer  states  : — “ This  structure,  which  differs 
in  style  from  the  other  Norman  Castles,  is  said  to  have  been 
built  early  in  the  13th  century  by  the  family  of  Stafford, 
one  of  the  earliest  Norman  settlers  (2).  The  parent  house 
of  the  Staffords  was  Ballymacane  Castle,  which  was  held 
by  Knight's  Service  in  the  year  1323  from  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke.  The  Ballymacane  Staffords  were  also  the 
founders  of  the  House  of  Ballyconnor  and  of  Stonebridge 
in  Wexford. 

Hereafter  he  gives  us  lengthy  accounts  of  the  family, 
their  lands,  marriages,  and  vicissitudes,  but  as  I am  writing 
more  of  places  than  persons,  of  antiquities,  not  genealogies, 
unless  there  are  matters  of  historical  importance  connected 
with  those  families,  I must  omit  most  of  what  he  has  written. 

1559. — Here  is  an  extract  from  the  Plea  Rolls,  2nd 
Elizabeth,  of  a curious  character.  It  is  so  decayed  and  worn 
in  parts,  the  whole  of  the  left  side  of  the  roll  being  illegible, 
that  I had  some  difficulty  in  entering  what  was  decipherable 
in  my  collection  of  MSS.  It  is  in  abbreviated  Latin  and  I 
make  out  the  following  : — 

“ Nicholas  and  Martin  Codd  of  Castletown  of  Carn, 
David  Coussen,  the  pledge  or  surety  returned  (pignor  redd.) 
alias  . . . John  Betts,  John  Codd,  alias  called  John 

Soren,  John  Busher  . . . late  of  Castletown,  yeomen, 
David  Taillour  de  R.  . . . late  of  the  same,  Shoemaker, 
although  there  was  no  sort  of  quarrel  (mode  guerrimo) 
between  them  and  him,  on  the  22  March,  2 Eliz.  intruded 
upon  the  lands  and  tenements  of  Richard  Stafford  of 


(1)  Miss  Amy  Barrington  wrote  the  Family  History  of  the  Barringtons, 
Dublin,  1917.  University  Press. — For  private  circulation.  In  this 
History,  at  page  154,  is  a sketch  of  Ballymacane  “ Castle.” 

(2)  Nicholas  de  Stafford,  Juror  to  an  Inquisition  on  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke’s lands  in  Wexford  in  1296  [H.F.H.  Ms.  Vol.  31,  p.  258]  is  the 
earliest  record  of  the  family  I have. 
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Balmacahern  in  the  Co.  Wexford,  by  force  (manufort)  and 
coming  to  a place  of  the  said  Richard  called  the  Sands  of 
Balmacahern,  they  there  and  then  stopped  ....  of 
St.  Mary  Island  so  that  the  water  could  not  run  to  the  sea, 
to  the  grave  damage  of  the  Queen’s  subjects  and  against 
the  form  and  effect  (of  the  law)  and  against  the  peace, 
etc.”  (Plea  Rolls.  2 EJiz.  No.  478,  P.R.O.D.). 

1611. — 10  James  I.  A special  and  elaborate  grant  was 
made  by  the  King  to  his  beloved  and  faithful  subject,  John 
Stafford,  nephew  and  heir  of  Nicholas  Stafford,  Senior, 
deceased,  late  of  Ballvmacane,  on  payment  of  a fine  of 
£6  13s.  4d.  confirming  him  in  all  the  estates  of  his  ancestors, 
as  well  as  all  services  and  rents  belonging  to  that  Manor, 
wrecks  from  the  sea,  prisages,  fishings  and  all  liberties,  free 
customs,  etc.,  and  freedom  of  and  exemption  from  all 
exactions  and  impositions  by  any  of  his  Justices,  Barons, 
Escheators,  Sheriffs,  or  any  other  of  his  Ministers ; and  that 
he  shall  hold  all  lordships,  Castles,  Manors,  etc.,  in  quiet 
and  undisturbed  possession,  rent  free,  homage  and  fidelity 
to  the  King  and  his  heirs  only  expected.  Witnessed  by  his 
Lord  Deputy  at  Dublin,  30  April,  10  year  (1). 

Here  is  a list  of  the  townlands,  etc.,  part  of  the  Manor 
of  “ Ballimakehern  ’ mentioned  in  above  grant : — 

Ballimakehern — 220a  ; ffursetowne — 147a  ; Boscowen — 
45a. ; Bunargid — 54a. ; Youlton — 60a. ; Balliheyhowe — 50a. ; 
Laletown — 30a. ; Ringe — 40a. ; Rathrolan — 50a.  Besides 
these,  in  Ballymore,  Knockholan,  40a.,  and  in  Kilrane, 
ffassaghe,  40a.,  and  Ballirelie,  40a. 

Here  is  an  inscription  on  the  old  gate  post  of  Bally- 
macane.  I have  no  idea  what  the  central  ornament  is 
intended  to  represent : — 


(1)  Mem.  Rolls.  Ireland.  10  James  I,  No.  15,  P.R.O.D.  Inrolled  by  John 
Stafford,  1st  July. 
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The  initials  are  those  probably  of  the  above  John 
Stafford  and  his  brothers  Dionisius  and  Richard.  John 
married  Alison,  daughter  of  Richard  Devereux  of  Bally- 
magir  and  left  a numerous  family.  He  died  in  Dublin  29 
Nov.,  1638  (Addl.  Mss.  4820.  Brit.  Mus.). 

1649. — Capt.  James  Stafford,  who  betrayed  Wexford 
Castle  to  Cromwell  in  this  year,  was  born  at  Ballymacane 
Castle  in  1608.  He  was  of  Rathale  or  Rahale,  Bally naslaney 
parish,  Ballaghkeen  South,  son  of  Richard  Stafford  of 
Wexford  and  Anstace  Sutton  (1). 

1656-60. — The  following  extracts  respecting  the 
Barringtons  are  taken  from  Miss  Barrington's  family 
history  : — Thomas,  the  first  of  the  Ballymacane  Barringtons, 
was  Captain  in  Lord  Henry  Cromwell's  regiment  of  horse. 
There  were  only  two  of  the  name  who  got  grants  of  land 
in  the  County  under  the  Act  of  Settlement,  viz. : the  above 
Captain  and  Lieut. -Colonel  Alexander,  to  whom  lands  in 
Scarawalsh  Barony  were  given.  Captain  B obtained  his 
grant  of  lands  in  the  Barony  Forth  in  1656  or  1657,  the 
value  of  the  lands  being  calculated  at  £800  per  1,000  acres. 
In  a Chancery  Bill,  17  Feb.  1664,  Thos.  Barrington,  Nic 


(1)  Re  the  Betrayal  of  Wexford,  see  the  late  Kathleen  Browne’s  booklet, 
" Was  Wexford  Betrayed  to  Cromwell?”  1941.  To  the  evidence  adduced  by 
Miss  Browne  to  prove  that  Capt.  James  Stafford  did  not  betray 
Wexford  Castle,  may  be  added  the  statement  of  the  Irish  Arch- 
bishops, Bishops  and  Clergy  assembled  at  Jamestown,  Aug.  12th, 
1650.  In  this  statement  against  the  misgovernment  of  Ormond  and 
his  ill-management  of  His  Majesty’s  Army,  following  the  Peace  of 
1648,  the  Assembly  at  Jamestown  (Art.  IX.  of  the  Statement)  points 
out  that  “Wexford  was  lost  by  the  unskillfulness  of  a Governor — 
a young  man — vain  and  unadvised.”  Ormond  answered  that  the 
Confederate  Catholics  did  not  place  enough  men  or  money  at  his 
disposal.  “For,’  he  writes,  “all  the  men  we  could  make  there  were 
not  sufficient  to  man  Wexford.”  These  were  the  interested  parties 
in  the  defence  of  Wexford,  namely,  Ormond  and  his  faction  and 
the  Confederate  Catholics,  and,  in  spite  of  their  mutual  recrimina- 
tions, none  of  them  suggest  that  Capt.  Stafford  betrayed  Wexford 
to  Cromwell.  (See  Hist,  of  Irish  Remonstrance,  P.  Walsh,  Appendix 
pp.  67  and  113). 

It  was  fifty-eight  years  after  the  siege  of  Wexford  before  it  was 
put  on  paper  that  Capt.  Stafford  was  a traitor.  A memorial  drawn 
up  in  1708  and  based  on  hearsay,  stated  that  Stafford  sold  the 
Castle  to  Cromwell — the  memorial  was  signed  by  the  Protestant 
Mayor  of  Wexford  and  by  two  Protestant  Aldermen.  The  purpose 
of  the  memorial  was  not  to  elucidate  an  obscure  historical  event, 
but  to  blacken  the  name  of  a Papist. — Ed. 
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Codd,  Constantine  Neale,  Wm.  Jacob,  and  Hugh  Hobbs, 
state  that  Nic  Stafford  of  Ballymackehan,  was  in  1641  seised 
of  lands  there  and  at  Yoltown,  etc.,  which  lands  were 
assigned  to  the  above,  who  had  been  in  possession  of  them 
before  and  on  May,  1659,  and  had  laid  out  £2,000  in  build- 
ing and  improving  them. 

Thos.  Barrington  married  Margery,  she  was  his  second 
wife,  relict  and  executrix  of  Geo.  Lymington.  Here  follows 
a list  of  the  lands  and  acreage  in  Forth,  total  380a.  shown 
in  the  first  part  of  this  article. 

Thomas,  eldest  son  of  Captain  Thomas,  succeeded  to 
the  estate  30  July,  1676,  and  married,  1683,  Susanna,  eldest 
daughter  of  Captain  Ric  Nunn  of  Hill  Castle.  John,  grand- 
son of  Captain  Thomas,  married  Elizabeth,  one  of  the  five 
daughters  of  William  Boxwell  of  Sarshill,  3 Oct.,  1870.* 
Richard,  the  eldest  son  of  Thomas  and  Susanna,  mortgaged 
the  Ballymacane  property  to  James  Harvey  of  Killiane  for 
£370.  Richard  died  4 Dec.,  1774,  aged  59.  (See  inscrip- 
tion on  tombstone  in  Tacumshin  graveyard). 

Extravagance  seems  to  have  been  a common  trait  in 
the  Irish  Barringtons.  The  estates  of  Cullenagh  and  Bally- 
macane were  both  lost  by  it  and  that  of  Ballycogley  was 
much  impoverished  and  greatly  diminished. 

I conclude  these  extracts  with  a letter  to  Mr.  Rich.  M. 
Barrington,  Fassaroe,  Bray,  Co.  Wicklow,  concerning  his 
namesake  of  Ballymacane  who  lived  at  The  Deeps,  and  died 
5 Feb.,  1783,  aged  63,  by  an  old  Wexford  man,  P.  Murphy : 

Ballytory.  2.  3.  1908. 

“ Dear  Sir, — The  Barringtons  of  Ballymacane  was  the 
greatest  gentry  in  this  County : they  owned  the  greater  part 
of  this  parish ; the  last  of  the  family  was  Thomas,  he  had 
no  children  and  was  a very  extravagant  man.  He  sold  his 
property  and  wasted  the  money.  When  he  died  there  was 
a Barrington  family  lived  at  The  Deeps,  near  the  river 
Slaney,  that  was  related  to  Thomas,  and  at  Thomas’s  death 
took  possession  of  Ballymacane.  His  name  was  Richard ; 
he  had  two  sons  and  one  daughter — Henry,  Richard  and 


*1870  seems  to  be  a scribal  error  in  Mr.  Hore’s  Mss.  for  1780— Ed. 
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Maria.  I never  knew  Henry ; Maria  was  married  to  a 
Jeff  eras  from  Bridgetown.  Richard  was  married  to  a Mrs. 
Waddy  of  Clog  East  Castle;  issue,  Henry,  John,  Susan, 
Mary  and  Fanny.  Henry  left  this  country.  Susan  was 
married  to  a Masterson  from  Gorey.  Mary  emigrated  to 
Sydney.  John  nor  Fanny  was  never  married.  Richard  is 
dead  more  than  60  years,  I knew  him  well.  John  and  Fanny 
lived  together,  they  are  more  than  *20  years  dead.  When 
I knew  Ballymacane  hrst,  it  was  the  finest  place  in  this 
Country ; the  house  was  a Castle  House ; there  was  also  a 
tower — it  is  gone  altogether  to  ruins.  John  was  a worth- 
less man.  A man  named  Davis  has  this  farm  now.  That 
is  all  1 know  or  heard  of  the  Barrington  family.  You  will 
not  get  to  read  this,  I did  not  write  a word  this  10  years, 
and  is  almost  90  years  of  age.  Yours  truly,  Peter  Murphy.” 

Mr.  W.  Brown  of  George  St.,  Wexford,  in  a letter  to 
Miss  Bessie  Davis,  dated  February  9,  1907,  says  : — “The 
Barringtons  of  Ballymacane  are  all  gone ; the  last  of  them 
were  an  old  brother  and  sister,  who  lived  in  a corner  of  the 
old  house  on  the  wreck  of  the  property.” 

BALLYTORY : Bally  ton'  Castle,  or  what  remains  of 
it.  is  situated  on  the  west  of  I/adv’s  Island  lake  in  this  Parish. 
By  a sketch  heading  an  account  of  this  place  in  “ The 
People’  (I).  I notice  that  what  remains  is  part  of  a wall 
and  the  large  circular  gateway  to  the  courtyard  ; on  the  left 
of  this  are  several  connected  farm  houses  forming  nearly 
three  sides  of  a quadrangle.  The  Frenches,  or  le  Frannceys, 
were  seated  here  in  early  times.  Philip  Frannceys  held  a 
quarter  of  a Knight’s  fee  in  “ Ballytorvn  ” in  1 Edw.  II. 
(1323)  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  (2).  The  Castle  was  built 
by  them,  but  the  date  is  unknown.  At  the  confiscation  of 
estates  after  1641,  Nicholas  French  was  here,  and  most  of 
Ballitory  was  granted  to  Constantine  Neale.  The  following 
notes  are  extracts  from  the  above  accounts  : About  150  years 
ago  the  property  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Codds, 
formerly  of  Castletown.  About  1800  the  late  Mr.  John 


(1)  “The  People,”  Dec.  14.  188S. 

(2)  H.F.H.  Ms.  Vol.  40,  p.  10. 
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Codd  roofed  the  castle  and  incorporated  the  present  dwell- 
ing. In  the  grounds  are  two  holy  wells,  one  dedicated  to 
St.  Catherine  and  the  other  to  St.  Mary ; the  ruins  of  an 
old  chapel  dedicated  to  All  Saints  stood  on  the  grounds  also, 
the  materials  of  which  were  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
present  chapel  in  Tacumshane.  On  the  death  of  the  late 
Mr.  Codd,  Ballytory  Castle  and  estate  reverted  to  the  late 
Mr.  James  E.  Meyler,  who  died  on  19th  Nov.  1911,  deeply 
and  deservedly  regretted. 

SIGGINSTOWN:  Dr.  O’Donovan  says There  is  a 
castle  here  in  good  preservation,  measuring  on  the  outside 
25  feet  by  23  feet  7 inches,  and  about  50  feet  in  height.  It 
is  now  much  used  as  a store  house  by  a farmer,  whose  house 
is  built  up  against  it.  The  learned  Doctor  then  adds  this 
remark,  which  is  disputed  by  my  father — “ There  is  no 
tradition  of  the  original  occupiers  of  this  Castle.” 

My  father  writes  (alluding  to  the  remarks  on  the  Castle 
bv  Mr.  Lewis  under  the  parish  of  Coolstuffe : " Here  are 
the  remains  of  an  old  castle  consisting  of  a square  tower 
of  considerable  strength,  said  to  have  been  built  by  the 
Hearne  family.”)  The  foundation  for  the  assertion  that  the 
“ Hearnes  ” were  the  builders  of  this  keep  is  not  so  good 
as  that  of  the  castle  itself.  We  see  no  reason  why  the  gentle 
house  of  Sygan,  of  whom  particulars  are  recorded,  should 
be  deprived  of  the  honour  of  having  built  their  own  resid- 
ence ; for  they  certainly  lived  at  Syganstown  till  the  middle 
of  the  17th  century.  The  ancient  name  of  the  family  was 
De  Sygan,  and  Sygyn ; it  has  became  corrupted  to  Siggin, 
as  also  are  those  places  now  spelt  Sigginshaggard  and 
Sigginstown  ; the  latter  is  on  the  sea  shore  on  the  banks  of 
the  lake.  Here  he  proceeds  to  deprecate  the  custom  of  a 
family  giving  their  name  to  their  seat,  and  the  ridiculous 
appelations  were  are  perpetuated  by  it,  such  as  Hobbs- 
grove,  Browns- ville,  Tiggins-mount,  and  the  newly-married 
Benedict  honouring  his  better  half  by  christening  the  new 
abode  after  her  Christian  name,  hence  the  Sally villes,  Betty- 
villes,  Pafty villes,  etc.  (1). 


(1).  H.F.H.  Ms.  Vol.  40.  p.  110. 
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The  earliest  mention  I have  of  the  family  of  Syggen 
is  in  the  Memoranda  Rolls,  16  Edw.  III.  1342,  when  David 
fitz  David,  and  Nicholas  fitz  Gerald  de  Rupe  (Roche), 
Thomas  Syggen  and  Adam  Avereys  were  the  sureties  for 
Richard  Whitty,  formerly  sheriff  of  the  County,  who  were 
called  on  to  produce  him  before  the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer 
at  Dublin,  to  render  an  account  of  his  office.  Where  this 
Thomas  Syggen  lived  or  how  long  he  and  his  ancestors  had 
been  in  the  County  before  this  I cannot  say. 

I find  mention  in  the  Mem.  Rolls,  1368,  of  Roesia 
Sygyn,  wife  of  John  Hay.  They  were  the  sureties  for 
Symon  Neville,  fined  for  contempt.  Symon  Neville  owed 
the  King  15  marks  from  some  Ross  accounts  which  he  had 
not  paid  (1). 

In  1633,  Nicholas  Siggin  was  seised  of  40  a.  in  Eccles- 
town,  which  he  leased  on  2nd  November,  1628,  to  Ric. 
Butler  for  99  years.  He  left  a son  Richard,  who  inherited 
Siggenstown,  containing  120  a.  and  a water  mill,  and  other 
lands,  and  died  24th  Dec.,  1629.  Margaret,  his  wife,  was 
a Synnott ; she  was  alive  in  1634.  The  premises  were  held 
of  the  King  by  Military  service  (2). 

After  the  Cromwellian  disturbance,  one  of  the  descend- 
ants of  Nicholas  Herron  settled  in  this  Barony  and  for  a 
short  time  lived  at  Sigginstown  Castle ; they  then  removed 
to  Butlerstown  and  were  succeeded  by  the  Boxwell  family. 

RING : Probably  derived  from  Rinn,  a projection  of 
land. 

1558.  The  earliest  notice  I have  of  this  place  is  from 
an  Inquisition  held  by  Richard  Synott  of  Ballybrennan  and 
other  jurors,  which  shews  that  John  Isham  of  Bryanstown 
was  seised  in  his  demesne  as  of  a fee  of  3 messuages  and 
50a.  moor,  meadow  and  pasture  in  Le  Rynge,  valued  at  £á 
a year,  and  held  them  of  the  Queen  by  royal  service ; with 
other  lands  at  Knockhowlyng  and  Lyttletown  and  other 
places  in  Forth.  The  date  of  this  Inquisition  is  5 March 
I Q.  Mary  (1553-4  (3). 


(1)  Easter— 42  Edw.  Ill,  P.R.O.D. 

(2)  Printed  Inquisitions.  Char.  I.  Ncs.  83  and  85. 

(3)  Mem.  Rolls.  1 Eliz.  No.  35,  P.P.O.D. 
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John  Isham  was  Seneschal  of  the  Liberty  of  Wexford, 
and  one  of  his  daughters,  Katherine,  married  Nic  Stafford 
of  Ballymacane. 

In  the  same  year,  I find  by  No.  38  of  the  same  Roll 
that  Richard  Stafford,  son  and  heir  of  the  above  N.  Stafford, 
is  quoted  as  seised  of  the  same  lands,  and  that  he  on  the  6 
Nov.  36  Hen.  VIII  (1544)  granted  them  to  Edward  Wise- 
man of  Wexford,  Yeoman,  for  ever,  to  which  grant  John 
Isham  protests  and  brings  an  action  in  the  Court  of  King’s 
Bench. 

1586.  29  Eliz.  (1)  Petition  of  Hamond  Stafford  to 

the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council  stating  that  he  and  his 
ancestors  had  been  seised  for  300  and  odd  years  of  the 
town  of  Ring,  and  the  lands  thereto  belonging  and  about  23 
years  since  Jasper  Codd  pretended  title  thereunto  and 
commenced  a suit  against  Daines  Stafford,  the  plaintiff’s 
father,  before  Sir  Hugh  Curren,  or  Curwen,  then  Lord 
Chancellor,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  impotence  and 
doting  age  of  your  Petitioner’s  father,  obtained  by  default 
a decree  that  he  should  be  put  in  possession  of  the  lands. 
Notwithstanding  afterwards  the  Lord  Chancellor  revoked 
the  decree  and  directed  an  order  to  the  Seneschal  and 
Sheriff  to  restore  possession  to  the  elder  Stafford,  upon 
whose  death  the  title  of  your  Petitioner  was  again  questioned 
by  the  said  Jasper  Codd,  when  the  Lord  Chancellor,  finding 
the  former  decree  of  record,  made  a decree  in  favour  of 
Codd,  by  default  of  your  Petitioner  who  was  then  a Minor. 
Prays  the  Lord  Deputy  to  summon  Codd  and  give  the 
Petitioner  sufficient  Counsel  learned  in  the  law  to  prosecute 
his  suit.  No  date.  Is  referred  to  Sir  John  Perrot,  Lord 
Deputy.  If  true  the  Petitioner  is  to  be  favoured  for  the 
maintenance  of  his  rightful  title  and  continued  in  peaceable 
possession.  Windsor.  7 Oct.  1586. 

REEDSTOWN : The  only  notice  of  this  place  I find  in 
the  Rolls  is  that  of  a Plea  Roll.  2 Eliz.  (1559)  which  is 
curious.  It  states  that  Thomas  Hay  was  living  there  peace- 
fully on  28  Dec.  when  his  wife,  Marion,  out  of  malice  afore- 
thought administered  to  him  a “ drink  of  milk  in  which  was 


(1)  Pat.  and  Close  Rolls.  29  Eliz.  m.  4.  13.  Morin’s  Cal. 
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poison  of  the  juice  of  Woddom,  mixed  with  a strong  water," 
i.e.,  spirit.  After  drinking  which  dose  he  lost  his  senses  and 
died  the  said  Marion  being  charged  with  his  murder. 

I have  nothing  of  antiquarian  interest  to  report  in  the 
other  townlands. 

S.  HELENS : Townlands  — Ballycronigan,  Ballyhire, 
Ballywitch,  Bing,  Boher,  Burrow,  Killilane,  Newhouses, 
Riscrann,  and  St.  Helens.  Dr.  O'Donovan  writes : The 
name  of  this  parish  is  locally  pronounced  St.  Elian’s,  which 
is  also  the  name  on  the  D.S.  Map.  It  is  written  Killalan  in 
the  Liber  R.V.,  which  is  the  present  name  of  the  townland 
in  which  the  old  Church  stands  and  the  original  Irish  form 
of  the  name  of  the  parish.  The  original  Irish  form  is  Cill 
Eileaine,  which  signifies  the  Church  of  St.  Helena,  but  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  the  parish  was  formed  and  the  name 
given  since  the  arrival  of  the  English,  who  called  Irish 
Churches  after  foreign  names. 

The  old  church  of  Cill  Eilleane,  ecclesia  Sanctae  Helenae 
seu  Licaniae,  stands  in  mins  on  the  margin  of  the  sea,  not 
far  from  Greenore  Point,  in  a beautiful  situation  which 
commands  a fair  view  of  the  Tuscar  Rock  with  its  light- 
house, which  is  nine  miles  out  in  the  sea.  It  is  a rude  little 
chapel,  built  of  large  and  small  sea  stones,  and  measuring 
about  36  feet  in  length  and  about  17  feet  in  breadth.  The 
east  window  is  destroyed.  The  north  wall  is  nearly  perfect 
and  contains  a rude  little  window  of  a quadrangular  form, 
placed  within  four  feet  of  the  east  gable,  but  not  worth 
minute  description.  The  west  gable  is  destroyed  except 
about  8 feet  of  its  height,  which  contains  a pointed  doorway 
very  rudely  constructed  and  exhibiting  none  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  primitive  Irish  style.  The  present  south  wall 
is  not  a part  of  the  original  work,  and  there  seems  to  have 
been  a lateral  building  off  that  side.  It  was  a wretched 
edifice,  being  nearly  as  rude  as  a Druidical  circle.  In  the 
same  townland  with  the  church  there  is  a holy  well  called 
after  St.  Helena,  the  patroness,  at  which  people  were  used 
formerly  to  say  their  prayers,  expecting  the  cure  of  sore  eyes 
through  the  intercession  of  the  Saint.  The  Map  from  the 
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D.S.  shows  a Castle  in  this  parish,  but  I did  not  find  the 
site  of  it. 

The  D.S.  Map,  of  which  I possess  a copy,  shews  the 
parishes  of  Kilrane  and  “ St.  Ellens  ” in  one  map.  The  only 
townlands  of  the  latter  quoted  are  “ Killelane,  Ballyhire, 
Ballywitch  and  Bynne.”  The  first  is  cut  up  into  six  small 
divisions,  all  leading  to  the  sea.  There  is  a sketch  of  a castle 
at  Ballyhire,  apparently  ruined.  A windmill  is  shown  at 
Bing,  and  that  is  all.  The  notes  of  the  Map  Maker  are  : 
“ There  is  at  Ballywitch  a Thatch  house  and  some  cabins, 
a Castle  and  a slate  house  at  Ballyhire,  at  Bynne  a Wind- 
mill and  several  Cabins.  There  are  Divers  Cabins  in  each 
Towneland  in  this  Parrish.” 

Mr.  Lewis  gives  nothing  of  historical  interest  about  this 
parish,  but  the  late  Revd.  John  Hore,  C.C.,  wrote  on  “ The 
Ruins  of  St.  Helens”  in  1907  (1).  He  says  the  ruins  of 
the  church  are  of  the  simplest  form  of  architecture  and 
belong  to  the  earliest  introduction  of  Christianity  in  these 
parts.  They  are  36  ft.  long  and  12  ft.  wide,  without  any 
regular  course  of  masonry.  The  window  of  the  east  gable 
is  gone  and  the  narrow  door,  with  a single  heavy  stone  lintel, 
surmounted  by  a narrow  slit  is  in  the  west  gable.  There 
were  two  slits  or  lights  in  the  south  wall  much  displayed 
inside.  Outside  on  the  left  of  the  doorway  lay  a large 
oblong  block  of  granite  over  7ft.  by  2-Jft.  and  10  inches 
thick.  This  had  been  rudely  dressed,  and  about  the  centre 
of  the  surface  had  deeply  cut  into  it  about  3 inches  long 
something  very  like  the  figure  4 reversed,  which  the  country 
people  call  the  Goose's  Foot.  This  rude  old  building  stands 
on  the  very  brink  of  the  sea,  and  scarcely  a Winter  passes 
but  human  bones  in  the  very  last  state  of  decay  from  lapse 
of  long  years  are  washed  down.  The  graveyard  lies  over 
a stratum  of  porphyritic  granite  which  alone  prevents  the 
whole  from  being  carried  away.  The  ruins  stand  amid 
hundreds  of  graves  of  nameless  dead  with  a simple  rude 
headstone  at  the  head.  One  has  a plain  cross  cut  deep  into 
the  surface,  but  no  name  or  emblem.  None  but  bodies  of 
drowned  persons  have  been  interred  here  within  memory, 


(1)  “The  People,”  14th  Sept.,  1907. 
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but  it  is  densely  thronged.  The  ill-fated  “ Pomona/'  lost 
on  Blackwater  Bank  in  1859,  gave  25  nameless  tenants  to 
this  last  resting-place  of  the  nameless  dead.  St.  Helens 
was  once  a distinct  parish,  but  is  now  merged  into  that  of 
Kilrane. 

BALLYHIRE : 1396.  20  Ric.  II.  Mem.  that  Ballyhire 
and  Rathaspeck  were  anciently  one  parcel  of  land,  held  of 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke  as  of  his  Castle  of  the  Manor  of 
Wexford  by  40/-  royal  service  when  scutage  runs  and  suit 
of  court ; but  that  they  had  been  divided,  and  now  Ballyhire 
belonged  to  Hamyn  Lamport,  and  was  parcel  of  the  said 
manor  and  to  be  held  for  ever  of  the  Manor  of  Wexford  (1). 

Lamport,  now  Lambert,  were  a Pembrokeshire  family 
who  came  over  with  Strongbow.  Hugh  de  Lamport  was 
Bishop  of  Ferns  in  1258.  Their  pedigree  is  entered  in  the 
Heraldic  Visitation  of  Wexford  in  1618.  Hugh  Lamport 
held  a fourth  of  a Knight's  fee  in  Ballyhur,  by  suit  and  10/- 
royal  service.  17  Edward  II  (1323  (2).  They  built  the 
Castle  here.  In  Queen  Elizabeth's  time  Patrick  Lamporde 
of  Ballyhire  is  described  as  seised  in  fee  of  the  Castle  and 
lands  of  Ballyhire  held  of  the  Queen  by  scutage,  as  “ per 
divers  old  rolls  in  the  Exchequer  remain  of  record."  In 
James  I time  James  Lamport  was  found  seised  of  a Castle 
and  a stone  Hall,  and  all  the  lands  in  Ballyhire  containing 
100  acres  (3). 

I do  not  know  if  any  remains  of  the  Castle  are  now  to 
be  seen.  There  was  a fine  garden  and  orchard  in  the  time 
of  my  youth.  The  apples  of  Ballyhire  were  famous,  and 
it  was  a great  treat  to  me  and  my  brothers  when,  on  a trip 
from  Polehore  to  Rosslare,  we  were  allowed  to  visit  the 
garden  at  Ballyhire  and  taste  some  of  the  apples.  I believe 
there  are  some  members  of  this  ancient  family  still  in  the 
County.  Henry  Lambert,  Esq.,  was  one  of  the  grand  panel 
of  the  County  in  1838. 


(1)  H.F.H.  Ms.  vol.  51,  p.  268. 

(2)  H.F.H.  Ms.  Vol.  51,  p.  268. 

(3)  Cal.  Inquis.  Q.  Eliz.  and  5 Jas.  I. 
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ST.  JOHN’S:  Included  in  the  Borough  of  Wexford 
(see  History  of  the  Town),  St.  John's  Hospital  stood  outside 
the  walls  of  the  town  near  St.  John's  Gate.  It  was  founded 
in  the  12th  century  by  Wm.  Marshall,  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
for  Knights  Hospitallers,  or  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem. 
Antecedent  to  the  abolition  of  the  Templars  this  house, 
according  to  Archdall,  was  the  grand  Commandery  of  the 
former  Order,  but  subsequently  the  consequence  of  this 
Priory  gradually  diminished  and  the  Preceptory  of  Kilmain- 
ham  being  granted  to  the  Hospitallers,  the  latter  immediately 
became  the  grand  commandery  of  their  Order  (1). 

The  Rolls  of  Parliament  of  1472  state  that  William 
Marshall,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  gave  up  his  claim  in  the  Church 
of  St.  John's  Hospital  in  Wexford  to  the  Prior  of  St.  John 
of  Jerusalem  (2).  This,  occurring  in  the  time  of  William 
Marshall,  would  infer  it  was  a St.  John's  Hospital  before 
the  abolition  of  the  Templars,  which  took  place  in  1310, 
and  consequently  that  Archdall  was  misinformed  (3). 

ST.  MARGARETS:  Townlands  — Ballare,  Bally- 
knockan,  Birdstown,  Cousinstown,  Drinagh,  St.  Margarets, 
and  Summertown.  Dr.  O'Donovan  writes : The  name  of 
this  parish  is  not  Irish,  and  was  given  by  the  English  who 
settled  in  the  Barony.  The  Liber  R.V.  states  this  parish 
belonged  to  the  abbey  of  Selskar.  There  are  no  antiquities 
here  but  the  ruins  of  the  little  church  of  St.  Margaret's,  of 
which  the  east  gable  and  parts  of  the  side  walls  remain; 
but  it  is  of  no  antiquity. 

Mr.  Lewis  has  nothing  of  interest,  but  an  anonymous 
writer  on  the  decadence  and  decay  of  some  of  the  fine  old 
houses  in  this  County,  says  : St.  Margarets,  an  extensive 
establishment,  belonging  to  the  Nunn  family,  who  owned 
large  estates  in  that  and  adjoining  parishes,  is  completely 
dismantled.  It  is  almost  level  with  the  ground.  Here  high 
life  was  wont  to  be  carried  on  in  the  good  old  days,  but 
past  is  all  its  fame,  it  is  now  no  more  (4). 


.(1)  “The  People,”  22nd  Feb.,  1890. 

(2)  Additional  Mss.  No.  4800,  p.  64. 

(3)  See  History  of  Kilclogan,  p.  283.  Vol.  iv.  of  County  History. 

(4)  “The  People,”  7th  Sept.,  1895. 
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The  D.S.  Map  notes — There  is  a Thatch  House  at 
Ballare,  at  Ballyculloone  a Decayed  Church  and  a slate 
House. 

ST.  IBERIUS : Townlands — Allenstown,  Big  and 
Little ; Aughmore,  Broadway,  Butlerstown,  Glaglig,  Grange, 
Kisha,  Racecourse,  Rathmore,  St.  Iberius  and  Trane. 

Dr.  O’Donovan  writes : The  name  of  this  parish  is 
derived  from  the  celebrated  St.  Ibhar  (Ivar),  who  is  said  to 
have  preached  Christianity  in  Ireland  before  the  arrival  of 
St.  Patrick. 

In  the  authorities  now  before  me,  the  name  of  this 
parish  is  written  St.  Iberius,  but  it  is  always  pronounced  St. 
Ivors  by  the  people,  and  I think  that  form  of  the  name 
would  be  better  than  a false  Latinised  one.  There  are  no 
antiquities  but  the  ruins  of  the  old  church  of  St.  Ivors, 
which  is  somewhat  older  than  the  Churches  generally  to 
be  met  with  in  this  Barony.  It  consisted  of  a nave  and  a 
choir,  the  former  measuring  27ft.  in  length  and  15ft.  lOins. 
in  breadth  on  the  inside,  and  the  latter  22ft.  5ins.  in  length 
and  14ft.  4ins.  in  breadth. — The  west  gable  is  perfect  and 
contains  a quadrangular  window,  but  no  belfry,  in  which 
particular  it  differs  from  the  other  ruins  of  the  churches  in 
this  barony.  The  middle  gable  is  also  in  tolerable  preserva- 
tion, and  contains  a round  arch,  which  is  7ft.  lOins.  in 
height  from  the  present  level  of  the  ground,  and  6ft.  Sins, 
in  width.  The  south  wall  is  all  destroyed,  except  a small 
bit  near  the  west  gable,  containing  a pointed  doorway,  which 
is  5ft.  7ins.  high  and  3ft.  2ins.  in  breadth.  The  north  wall 
and  all  the  choir  are  destroyed.  By  comparing  this  with 
other  churches  I would  pronounce  it  five  centuries  old.  The 
map  of  the  D.S.  shews  a Castle  in  the  townland  of  Allens- 
town, in  this  parish,  but  I could  not  find  its  site.  There  is 
nothing  else  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  antiquarian  but 
a holy  well  dedicated  to  St.  Catherine,  in  the  townland  of 
Butlerstown,  at  which  people  were  wont  to  perform  turases 
(pilgrimages)  some  time  ago,  but  people  are  now  becoming 
too  philosophical  to  continue  such  a practice. 

There  is  no  well  in  the  parish  at  present  called  after 
St.  Ivor,  but  I have  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  well 
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which  now  bears  the  name  of  St.  Catherine,  formerly  bore 
his  name. 

There  is  no  sketch  of  a Castle  in  Allenstown  in  the  D.S. 
Map  I have,  but  what  appears  to  be  the  ruins  of  a castle 
is  shewn  in  Butlerstown,  and  there  is  a church  shewn  at 
“ St.  Ibaries.”  All  the  other  small  sketches  are  of  insigni- 
ficant houses.  These  are  the  notes : “ There  is  at  Allens- 
towne  a Thatch  House,  and  another  at  Butlerstown,  at  St. 
Iberius  a Church  and  Thatched  House,  and  a Slate  House 
at  Killshogh.”  The  Turner  family  seems  to  have  been  the 
principal  pre-Reformation  landholders  here.  Philip 
Devereux  of  Wexford  had  1 pound  of  pepper  yearly  from 
all  houses,  and  held  42  a.  in  Vil.  de  St.  Ibaries,  parcel  of 
the  possessions  of  the  late  Monastery  of  Selskar  (1). 
The  last  Prior  of  Selskar  held  2 houses,  60  acres  arable,  10 
meadow,  and  20  pasture  with  40  moor,  in  Alynstown,  annual 
value  £2  6 8 and  7 capons  (2). 

ST.  PETERS  : Townlands — Ballymorris,  Ballynagee, 
Clonard,  Great  and  Little ; Coolree,  Forth  Commons, 
Killeens,  Killegney,  Larkinstown,  Laurstown,  Newbay,  New- 
town, Slippery  Green  and  Whitemill,  North  and  South. 
Dr.  O’Donovan  writes : The  ancient  church  of  this  Parish 
was  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  the  Apostle,  whence  the  name. 
The  old  church  is  entirely  destroyed,  and  nothing  remains 
but  the  graveyard,  which  has  not  been  used  as  a burial 
ground  for  forty  years.  St.  Peters  Well,  which  is  a good 
spring,  lies  at  the  junction  of  Carrigeen  Street  with  Old 
Pound  on  the  west  side  of  the  street,  but  it  is  now  used  by 
the  townspeople  for  all  purposes. 

The  notes  on  the  D.S.  Map  are : There  is  at  Killeloge 
(Kerloge)  a Decayed  Church,  a water  Mill  and  8 cabins ; 
at  Mollgannon  the  walls  of  a stone  house ; another  at 
Pembrokestown ; at  Windmill  (Whitemill)  a small  stone 
tower,  a water  mill  and  a fewe  cabbins ; at  Little  Clonarde 
a Thatch  House ; at  Great  Clonarde  the  mines  of  an  old 
Castle ; at  Newbane  a Castle  with  a large  Stone  House.  The 
only  sketch  on  the  map  is  that  of  the  Castle  at  Newbay. 

.(1)  H.F.H.  Ms.  Vol.  51,  p.  420. 

(2)  H.F.H.  Ms.  Vol.  51,  p.  414. 
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Mr.  Lewis  gives  us  nothing  of  antiquarian  interest, 
except  the  mention  in  the  demesne  of  Great  Clonard  of 
the  mins  of  a Castle  or  tower,  and  adds  that  various  coins 
of  the  Cromwellian  period  have  been  found  here. 

1379.  Great  Clonard.  By  deed  dated  in  this  year 
(3  Ric.  II),  Patrick  Wythey,  Chaplain,  granted  and 
confirmed  to  Richard  Sutton  of  Fytharde,  and  Agatha,  his 
wife,  one  burgage  in  Bishop  Street,  Wexford,  3 mess,  3 
plowlands  and  80  acres  in  Clonarde,  and  a mess,  and  a plow- 

land  and  a half  in  Bally , for  the  term  of  their  lives, 

remainder  to  their  son  Adam  and  his  issue  in  tail  male,  etc., 
for  ever. 

Nicholas  Sutton  of  Great  Clonard,  whose  pedigree  is 
in  Ulster's  Office,  Dublin,  married  Margaret,  daughter  of 
William  Hore  of  Pole  Hore,  Esq.,  and  had  issue  John 
Sutton  of  Great  Clonard,  against  whom  information  was 
filed  8 Jac.  I (1609)  for  intrusion  into  Clonard,  and  who 
died  before  16  Jac.  I (1618).  He  married  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Sir  Thos.  Cusack,  Justice  of  Ireland ; his  son 
and  heir,  Thomas  of  Great  Clonard,  had  livery  of  seisin 
for  a fine  of  £20,  dated  15th  May,  16  Jac.  I.  He  died  26 
April,  1637,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Patrick's  Church, 
Wexford  (1). 

Some  of  the  Suttons  from  Clonard  settled  in  France 
and  distinguished  themselves  in  the  Army  and  Navy. 
Captain  Le  Chevalier  Sutton  de  Clonard  was  second  in 
command  under  La  Perouse,  the  celebrated  voyager,  and 
was  lost  with  him.  Count  de  Clonard  was  Governor  of 
Andalusia  for  Queen  Christina  in  1850.  A cape  in  China 
is  named  after  him  (2). 

NEWBAY : The  last  Prior  of  Selskar  was  seised  of  a 
Castle  and  Hall  with  30  acres,  6 meadow,  and  14  pasture 
in  Newbay. 

The  Roche  family  were  here  in  the  17  th  century  and 
held  the  lands  of  the  King  by  military  service.  Their  names 
are  mentioned  in  several  inquisitions.  The  first  of  the 


(1)  H.P.H.,  Vol.  51,  p.  468  and  473. 
.(2)  H.P.H.,  Vol.  40,  p.  31. 
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Hatton  family  in  this  County  was  a Clergyman,  the  Revd. 
Henry  Hatton,  a native  of  Kent,  who  was  shipwrecked  on 
the  southern  shore  of  this  County  near  Castletown.  He 
married,  2nd  wife,  a daughter  of  Colonel  Codd  of  Castle- 
town, and  had  issue  Henry  Hatton  of  Newbay,  Mayor  of 
Wexford  in  1715  and  1724;  he  married  in  1700  Edith, 
daughter  of  Thos.  Richards,  Esq.,  of  Rathaspeck ; she  was 
buried  in  1747.  His  will  was  proved  2nd  Nov.  1734, 
leaving  a numerous  family  (1). 

All  the  other  Parishes,  beginning  with  St.  

are  in  Wexford  Borough  and  will  be  found  noticed  in  my 
History  of  the  town.  We  come  to  the  last  on  the  list, 
Rosslare,  much  of  the  early  history  of  which  district  will  be 
found  in  the  first  part  of  this  journal. 

ROSSLARE : Townlands — Ballybro,  Ballydrane,  Bear- 
lough,  Burow,  Churchtown,  Doogan's  Warren,  Drimagh, 
Five  acre,  Grahormack,  Grange  big,  Hill  of  Sea,  Kopeland, 
Island,  Lake,  Big  and  Little,  Mauritiustown,  Rosehill,  Rose- 
town,  Rosslare  Fort,  Sixacre,  Streamstown,  Walsheslough, 
Whitehouse,  and  Woodtown. 

Dr.  O’Donovan  s description  of  this  Parish  begins  with 
the  name,  which  has  been  already  mentioned  in  the  first 
part  of  this  article  as  derived  from  a plank  bridge.  He 
quotes  the  Liber  R.V.,  the  Rector  of  the  Church  or  Chapel 
Thos.  Gallamore,  and  the  Vicar  Ric.  Reigh,  and  continues : 
The  old  parish  church  of  Rosslare  here  mentioned  is  situated 
in  the  townland  of  Churchtown,  near  the  little  village  of 
Ballybroe.  It  consisted  of  nave  and  choir  like  all  the  ruins 
of  parish  churches  in  this  barony.  The  two  side  walls  of 
the  nave  are  destroyed,  but  the  west  gable  remains,  with  its 
conspicuous  belfry  consisting  of  two  pointed  little  arches. 
The  choir,  choir-arch  and  east  window  are  in  good  pre- 
servation, but  so  modern  as  to  be  unworthy  of  minute 
description.  Of  the  chapels  above-mentioned  as  belonging 
to  this  parish  I could  find  but  one,  and  of  this  only  the 
graveyard  remains.  It  is  situated  in  the  townland  of  Burrow 
and  near  it  is  a holy  well  called  after  a St.  Braagh,  of  whom 


(1)  H.F.H.  Ms.  Vol.  51,  p.  478. 
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I have  no  historical  reference  whatever.  The  other  chapel 
was  probably  situated  at  the  village  of  Tagoat,  where  there 
is  a holy  well  dedicated  to  the  B.V.M.  The  old  people  say 
that  St.  Braagh  referred  to  was  no  other  than  St.  Brigid, 
but  this  is  not  likely. 

The  D.S.  Map  has  no  sketch  of  any  buildings  of 
importance.  There  is  a rough  drawing  of  the  fort  and  that 
is  all  worthy  of  notice.  The  notes  are : There  is  at  Gray- 
cormacke,  Ballydrane,  Meathstown,  Hill  of  Sea,  Hannons- 
town,  Churchtowne  and  Welshestowne,  in  each  a Thatch 
House  and  some  cabbins,  at  Ballybroe  a Windmill,  at 
Whitehouse  a slate  House  and  a Windmill,  at  Grange  a 
Thatch  House,  at  Bearlagh  two  thatch  houses  with  some 
cabbins. 

I have  shewn  in  the  first  part  of  this  journal  the  early 
Inquisitions  on  this  Parish  and  the  Dower  of  Mary,  Countess 
of  Pembroke,  “ Rosclare,”  as  it  was  then  written,  being 
one  of  the  Palatinate  Manors.  There  remains  these  extracts 
from  the  Rolls  which  may  be  of  interest : 

1331.  John,  the  son  of  Richard  Synagh  (Synnott), 
custodian  of  two  (third)  parts  of  the  Manor  of  Rosclare. 
This  Manor,  with  all  other  property  of  the  late  Earl  of 
Pembroke  in  the  County  was  in  the  King’s  hands  owing  to 
the  minority  of  the  heir,  Laurence  Hastyngs.  John  Synagh 
was  called  to  account  (1). 

1332.  The  presentation  to  the  Church  of  Rosslare 
claimed  by  the  King  (2). 

1380.  John  Synagh  de  Cleyland  to  be  distrained  to 
account  for  the  issues  of  40  acres  in  Rosselar,  which  were 
anciently  known  as  the  Wood  of  Rosselare,  in  the  King’s 
hands  as  above,  owing  to  the  minority  of  the  heir  of  John 
de  Hastinges,  late  Earl  of  Pembroke  (3). 

Thos.  Waddying  and  Hugh  Rocheford,  King’s  Com- 
missioners, to  account  for  14 *  *Marks  4/5  the  Value  of  two 
(third)  parts  of  the  issues  of  the  prebend  of  Crosspatrick 

(1)  Mem.  Rolls.  5 Edw.  III. 

(2)  Mem.  Rolls.  6 Edw.  III. 

(3)  Mem.  Rolls.  4 Ric.  II. 

*14  Marks  4/5  are  £9  10  5. 
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and  the  chapels  of  Rosclare  and  Ballymore,  which  owing 
to  the  absence  of  Thos.  de  Middleton,  Clerk  Prebendary 
there,  are  in  the  King's  hands  (1). 

1386.  10  Ric.  II.  Wm.  Grene,  Chaplain,  was  presented 
to  the  Vicarage  of  Rosclare  by  the  Marquis  of  Dublin  (2). 

1389.  Thos.  de  Middleton,  Prebendary  of  Crosspatrick, 
the  Church  of  Rosclare  and  the  Chapel  of  Ballymore, 
annexed  thereto,  excused  on  account  of  absence  abroad  on 
duty  from  having  to  pay  the  tax  mentioned  under  the  year 
1380. 

1390.  John  Whittey  of  Rosclare,  one  of  the  Jury  in 
the  case  of  Thos.  Denn,  Bishop  of  Ferns  (3). 

1395.  19  Ric.  II.  Mathew  Fitz  Henry  and  Robert 
Estmond,  the  manucaptors  of  Walter  Synnott,  were  ordered 
to  render  an  account  of  the  issues  of  40  acres  in  Rosclare, 
as  well  for  himself  as  his  father,  during  the  time  they  were 
farmers  thereof  (4). 

1399.  Nic.  French  Vicar  of  Rosclare  (5). 

1404.  G Henry  IV.  Philip  Mason,  Parson  of  Rosclar, 
granted  permission  to  go  to  Rome  and  be  absent  for  a year. 
None  of  his  revenue  from  benefices,  etc.,  to  be  seques- 
trated (G). 

1550.  Inquisition  4 Edw.  VI.  Showing  that  Ric. 
Whytty  of  Ballyteigue  on  24  Hen.  VIII.  granted  to  Walter 
Browne  of  Malrancan,  and  Richard  Devereux,  Rector  of 
Rosslare,  all  his  lands  and  houses  in  Newtown,  Bally tige 
and  Randylystown,  with  the  rabbit  Warrens,  to  hold  for 
even  under  certain  conditions.  (Mem.  Rolls.  4 Edw.  IV.). 

1558.  I Elizabeth.  Elizabeth  Devereux,  widow,  tenant 
of  the  Manor  of  Rosslare,  which  she  holds  of  the  Queen  in 
capite  by  Military  service,  appeared  in  person  before  the 
Barons,  30th  Oct,  and  did  homage  by  payment  of  40d. 
(Mem.  Rolls.  I Eliz.). 


(1)  Mem.  Rolls.  4 Ric.  II. 

(2)  Cal.  Pat.  Rolls.  Hib.:  131B. 

(3)  Fully  reported,  Hist.  Vol.  VI.  Ferns,  pp.  205-7. 

(4)  H.F.H.  Ms.  Vol.  51,  p.  270. 

(5)  See  Vol.  VI.  Co.  Hist.  p.  208. 

(6)  Mem.  Rolls.  Letters  Patent. 
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1560.  Pleas  at  Wexford  Castle,  Trinity  Term.  2 Eliz. 
before  John  Synnot  gent.  Justice,  and  jury  (names  given). 
Accusation  against  Patrick  Kettinge  (Keating),  son  of 
Richard  of  Kilclogan,  horseman,  with  other  malefactors,  on 
4th  September  to  . . . and  after  assaulting  and  abusing 

James  Kettinge  of  Rooslare,  stole  three  measures  (“modios”) 
of  . . . from  him,  valued  24d.  and  carried  them  away. 

They  also  say  that  Ric  Ketting  of  Kilcloghan,  James 
Glare  de  f . . . . Katherine  Skolluke,  wife  of  Nic 
Lamport,  of  Wexford,  was  also  present,  aiding  and  abet- 
ting, etc.,  etc.  (1). 

1562.  4 Eliz.  Nic.  White  and  Elizabeth,  his  wife, 
appeared  as  above  on  19th  Nov.  and  paid  40d.  They  were 
tenants  of  the  Manor  (2). 

1639.  15  Chas.  I.  Inquisition  on  the  death  of  Wm. 
Sutton,  Esq.,  of  Ballykearogemore.  One  of  the  jurors  was 
James  Hay  of  Rosslare  (3). 

1641.  Rosslare  Fort  was  erected  in  this  year  and  Paul 
Turner  of  Wexford  appointed  Captain.  See  History  of  the 
Town  of  Wexford,  where  there  is  a full  description  of  the 
Capture  by  Cromwell  in  1649. 

1748.  The  following  petition  comes  from  the  Surveyor, 
Tide-waiters  and  Boatmen  of  the  fort  of  Rosslare.  States 
they  have  laboured  for  many  years  under  the  difficulty  of 
living  6 miles  distant  from  any  Church  wherein  Divine 
Service  is  performed,  they  cannot  exercise  their  Religion 
without  care  of  some  Clergyman.  It  is  signed  by — Chris- 
topher Hutchings,  Surveyor ; Ben  Waters,  Dong  Campbell, 
John  Sabourise,  John  Empson,  Thos.  Hindere,  King  Davis, 
Nic  Hatch,  Chas.  and  Nic.  Block.  It  is  referred  to  the 
Commissioners  of  Revenue,  27th  June,  1748,  who  report 
that  in  the  accounts  of  the  Collector  of  Wexford  for  Lady 
Day,  1747,  there  is  a contingent  allowance  of  £20  a year 
paid  to  the  Curate  of  Kilscoran,  commencing  from  Michael- 
mas, 1745,  for  performing  Divine  Services  at  Roslare,  etc., 
etc.  (4). 


(1)  Plea  Rolls,  2 Eliz.  No.  478.  Defective  in  parts.  Latin.  P.R.O.D. 

(2)  Mem.  Rolls.  4 Eliz. 

(3)  Mem.  Rolls.  15  Chas.  I,  m.l. 

.(4)  Petitions,  etc.,  Carton.  C.261.  No.  9018.  Dub.  Castle. 
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The  extension  of  the  railway  from  Wexford  to  Ross- 
lare, and  the  erection  and  the  completion  of  the  Ballygeary 
pier,  providing  direct  communication  by  steamer  to  Fish- 
guard, is  within  the  memory  of  the  present  generation,  and 
consequently  requires  nothing  in  the  way  of  description 
from  me. 

The  following  notes  on  the  denudation  of  this  part  of 
the  coast  may  be  of  interest  (1)  : From  the  old  Coast  Guard 
Station  of  St.  Helen’s  to  Greenore,  and  from  that  eastward 
and  northward  to  Rosslare  Coast  Guard  Station,  consider- 
able denudation  has  taken  place.  Between  St.  Helen’s  and 
Greenore  Point  the  waste  has  been  1ft.  per  annum.  Between 
Greenore  and  Ballygeary  Pier  25  ft.,  and  between  the  Pier 
and  Rosetown  about  50  ft.  The  denudation  here  being 
greatest  in  the  townland  of  Hill  of  the  Sea — 75  ft.  From 
Rosslare  Coast  Guard  Station  (Rosehill)  to  Ballinesker  are 
the  banks  (Rosslare  and  Raven)  that  enclose  the  lagoon  of 
Wexford  Harbour.  They  are  composed  of  Aeolian  Drift 
and  have  been  considerably  altered,  especially  Rosslare, 
since  1840.  Opposite  White  House,  at  the  land  or  south 
end  of  Rosslare,  the  cost  line  has  moved  westward  or  inland 
over  100  feet  (3  feet  per  annum)  ; opposite  Rosslare  House, 
about  75  feet  (2  feet  per  annum),  and  a mile  and  a quarter 
farther  north,  where  the  denudation  is  greatest,  about  203 
feet,  or  5.74  ft.  per  annum.  From  this  point  northwards, 
the  denudation  decreases  to  the  Bull’s  Perch,  where  it  is  50 
feet  (1.45  per  annum),  but  to  the  north  thereof  it  again 
rapidly  increases,  being  at  170  yards  north  of  that  point, 
150  feet  (about  4 feet  per  annum),  the  banks  in  places 
being  breached,  and  the  sea  passing  through  it  during  gales 
from  the  S.E.  Further  north  the  bank  originally  had  a very 
irregular  outline,  but  now  it  has  been  considerably  added  to 
inside,  while  outside  in  places  it  has  been  cut  away.  The 
length  of  the  bank  has  also  increased  northward.  When  it 
was  examined  in  1876,  the  Dogger  Bank  off  the  mouth  of 
Wexford  Harbour,  was  of  considerable  size,  and  in  part 
an  island.  This,  however,  has  quite  changed  in  the  last 
two  years,  the  island  having  disappeared  and  consequently 


.(1)  Mem.  to  S.  169,  170,  180,  181.  Geol.  Sur.  Ir,  by  G.  H.  Kinahan,  1879. 
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the  form  of  the  northern  portion  of  Rosslare  has  also 
changed.  The  changes  in  the  forms  of  the  Rosslare  and 
Raven  Banks  are  in  a great  measure  due  to  the  intaking  of 
the  north  and  south  mudlands  in  Wexford  Harbour,  as  now 
the  outflow  of  water  is  much  less  than  formerly ; conse- 
quently the  ‘ Flow  tide  ' current  from  the  south  changed  the 
form  of  the  Dogger  Bank  from  a massive  shoal  to  the  south 
entrance,  into  a long  narrow  bank  that  overlapped  the 
mouth,  and  even  the  end  of  the  Raven  Bank,  and  changed 
altogether  the  tidal  currents  and  the  drift  of  the  sand. 

Raven  and  Rosslare  Burrows. — There  is  a tradition 
that  the  ancient  entrance  into  Wexford  estuary  was  to  the 
north,  in  the  vicinity  of  Curracloe.  This  is  not  at  all 
improbable,  but  it  must  have  been  in  very  ancient  times 
to  allow  for  the  great  depth  of  peat  now  accumulated  at 
Curracloe. 

CHURCHTOWN:  1549.  By  deed,  20  May.  37  Hen. 
VI.,  John,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  granted  to  David  Keating, 
Esq.,  in  the  Church  town  of  Roslare,  120  acres  and  30  acres 
in  Harper  s holding,  etc.,  in  consideration  of  the  grateful 
services  performed  by  him  and  his  deceased  father. 

Underneath  the  above  is  this  note  by  the  late  H.  F. 
Flore : The  ancient  church  is  in  ruins,  and  it  does  not 
contain  any  monument  worth  recording.  I fancy  I can 
trace  on  the  internal  plastering  some  rude  delineations  of 
shipping  (1). 

The  author  of  “ Leaves  from  a Sketch  Book,”  in  his 
travels  from  Ballytrent  to  Churchtown,  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  the  latter.  I have  extracted  this  notice  : — At  a 
short  distance  from  Tagoat,  beyond  the  incline  of  the  hill, 
we  passed  the  handsome  residence  of  Churchtown  House. 

. . . The  old  church  from  its  slight  elevation  gives  an 

expression  of  reposing  antiquity  to  the  peaceful  scene.  Its 
still  perfect  gables  are  luxuriantly  clothed  with  ivy.  We 
found  the  ruins  to  be  a highly  characteristic  example  of  an 
early  Irish  Church.  As  usual,  it  consists  of  nave  and  choir, 
with  a bell  turret  on  the  western  gable,  which  is  now  only 


(1)  H.F.H.  Ms.  Vol.  51,  p.  397. 
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defined  by  the  tufted  ivy.  The  size  of  chancel,  which  is  well 
preserved,  is  about  22  x 18  feet.  In  the  eastern  gable,  the 
mullioned  window,  with  its  circular-headed  light,  is  quite 
perfect  and  beautifully  splayed  inwardly.  The  four  chancel 
windows  are  square-headed  and  display  the  inclined  sides, 
so  indicative  of  antiquity  when  found  in  Irish  ecclesiastical 
remains.  The  choir  arch  is  remarkable.  It  rises  to  about 
ft.  and  is  a pointed  arch,  not  semi-circular,  as  elsewhere 
usually  met  with,  but  it  is  “ square-edged  and  plain/'  which, 
Wakeman  says,  is  the  style  found  “ in  very  ancient  Irish 
churches/'  It  is  usually  formed  of  stones  pretty  equal  in 
size,  and  well  hammered  and  admirably  fitted  to  each  other. 
The  western  gable,  with  one  square  light,  still  stands,  but 
the  side  walls  have  disappeared.  The  nave  was  probably 
about  40  ft.  in  length.  The  absence  of  a doorway  in  this 
end  would  point  to  the  nave  being  of  later  date  than  the 
choir,  as  it  was  not  till  the  close  of  the  13th  century  that 
the  custom  of  not  putting  the  door  in  the  west  gable  began 
to  prevail.  ...  In  the  graveyard  around  it  we  traced 
the  tombs  of  many  ecclesiastics  of  bygone  generations.  One 
was  that  of  Rev.  Michael  Cheevers,  died  February  27th, 
1764  (1). 

GRANGE:  1621.  An  Inquisition  19  Jas.  I.  mentions 
Rowland  Scurlock  of  the  Grange  of  Roslare. 

Grange  is  an  old  Saxon  term  for  a large  dwelling,  and 
from  the  above  record  probably  this  place  was  the  original 
habitation  in  Rosslare.  There  are  several  Granges  in  the 
County,  but  the  only  one  I have  of  any  ancient  record  is 
that  of  Kilmore  in  Bargy.  Among  the  Egerton  collection 
in  the  British  Museum  is  a Roll,  without  date,  in  which  the 
following  entry  is  made  of  a Deed  dated  at  “ Chelsey,"  2nd 
July,  24  Hen.  VII.  (1508),  whereby  George,  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  Wexford  and  Waterford,  etc.,  gave  and 
confirmed  to  Richard  Devereux  of  his  County  of  Wexford, 
for  his  good  service,  the  village  of  Grange,  and  a plowland 
within  the  Manor  of  Roslare,  to  hold  of  him  for  ever 
according  to  the  customs  of  the  said  Manor,  paying  40/- 
rent  and  appointed  Stephen  Devereux,  treasurer  of  the  said 


XD  “The  People’’  Suppt  5th  Dec.,  1891. 
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County,  to  be  his  Attorney  to  deliver  possession  thereof. 
Later  at  a Court  held  at  the  said  Manor,  3rd  Jan.,  1536  (28 
Hen.  VIII.)  before  Thos.  Cusake  of  Cousyneston,  gent., 
Seneschal  of  the  said  Manor,  it  was  found  that  John 
Devereux  and  his  ancestors  were  seised  of  the  said  premises, 
and  said  John  desired  to  hold  the  same  of  the  King  and 
was  admitted  his  tenant  accordingly  (1). 

I find  nothing  of  antiquarian  interest  in  the  other 
townlands. 

With  Rosslare,  this  article — which  I fear  has  got  to 
an  immoderate  length — must  now  conclude ; but  I cannot 
lay  down  my  pen  without  a word  or  two  on  the  magnificent 
stretch  of  beach  from  Bally geary  to  the  Fort  by  Hantoon, 
the  “ breaking  wave”* *  which  offers  every  inducement  to 
travellers  to  come  here  for  bathing,  boating  and  pleasurable 
excursions.  It  only  requires  to  be  better  knov/n  to  be  more 
appreciated.  It  is  nearly  nine  miles  in  length,  and  I have 
travelled  in  many  countries,  been  around  the  world,  etc.,  but 
I have  never  seen  any  beach  of  such  extent  and  comfort 
for  bathers,  although  I believe  there  are  some  beautiful 
reaches  of  sand  along  the  Pacific  Coast,  between  Los  Angeles 
and  Santa  Barbara,  which  might  rival  those  of  Rosslare,  but 
I have  not  seen  them. 

The  bathing  at  Rosslare  is  considered  absolutely  safe, 
an  ideal  spot  for  children,  and  within  the  last  twenty  years 
a fine  golf  course  and  Club  has  been  established,  and 
Kelly's  Hotel,  offering  every  comfort  to  travellers,  built. 

The  sands  of  Rosslare  were  the  delight  of  my  youth : 
to  dabble  my  feet  in  the  water,  watching  the  ocean's 
changeful  moods,  picking  up  some  of  the  pretty  vari- 
coloured shells  on  the  beach,  getting  fresh  strength  and 
health  with  every  breath.  I must  confess  I still  long  for  a 
quiet  stroll  there,  but  though  I cannot  come  now  as  often 
as  I used  in  the  days  gone  by,  I still  retain  affectionate 


(1)  Brit.  Mus.  Bibl.  Egerton,  No.  75,  p.  167. 

*Hantoon  derives  from  “ Abhann-tonn,”  the  river  wave;  i.e. — the  eddy 
caused  by  the  flood  water  of  the  Slaney  where  it  meets  the  tidal 
waters  of  the  sea.— Ed. 
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remembrance,  and  may  apply  to  myself  this  line  from  the 
“ Exile  of  Erin  ” : — 

“ In  dreams  I re-visit  thy  sea-beaten  shore.” 

Now  I leave  these  records  of  persons,  places  and  historic 
events  to  my  readers,  in  the  hope  of  favourable  criticism, 
making  allowances  for  all  errors  and  omissions.  I have 
endeavoured  to  write  the  truth  and  have  taken  advantage 
of  the  “ Leaves  from  a Sketch  Book  ” to  give  extracts,  and 
am  indebted  to  “ The  People  ” generally  for  many  notes 
from  anonymous  contributors.  The  others  are  from  my 
father’s  Mss.  and  ancient  records,  for  the  statements  in 
which  I have  given  Chapter  and  Verse,  so  that  my  readers 
can  refer  to  them  if  they  want  details,  or  verify,  if  they 
are  doubtful  of  the  truth  of  what  I have  written. 

May  the  Ui  Ceinnsealaigh  Historical  Society  flourish. 
Let  us  guard  and  revere  our  antiquities,  they  are  legacies 
from  the  dead. 

London.  19th  July,  1920. 

PHILIP  H.  HORE. 
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The  Christmas  Carol  singing  at  Kilmore,  Co.  Wexford,  is  unique 
in  the  Diocese  of  Ferns,  and  because  the  Carols  themselves  and  the 
music  to  which  they  are  set  have  acquired  a venerable  antiquity,  an 
edition  of  these  Carols  may  not  be  unworthy  of  a place  in  The  Past. 

Quoting  from  a lecture  given  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Bruty  to  a Dublin 
audience,  “ The  Irish  Independent  ” of  Dec.  5th,  1933,  writes  the 
following:  “It  is  pre-eminently  to  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  that  we  owe 
the  softening  and  humanising  influences  which  produced  the  beautiful 
Carolry  of  the  Middle  Ages.  St.  Francis  saw  how  well  the  narrative 
of  St.  Luke  could  be  dramatised  so  as  to  teach  in  pictorial  fashion 
the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation.  For  years  he  pondered  how  best  this 
might  be  done,  and  at  length  obtained  the  Pope’s  (Honorius  III) 
permission  to  introduce  a stage  version  of  the  Sacred  Story  into  the 
churches  with  which  he  was  associated.  He  was  to  spend  the  Christmas 
of  that  year  (1223)  in  the  village  of  Greccio  near  Assisi.  There  in  the 
little  church  he  prepared  a stable,  having  borrowed  from  a friendly 
farmer  an  ox  and  an  ass  and  a bundle  of  hay.  When  the  day  arrived 
the  villagers  flocked  to  see  the  re-enactment  of  the  wondrous  story, 
and  stood  by  the  manger,  reverently  listening  as  St.  Francis  and  his 
brethren  sang  simple  Carols.”  Thus  began  the  Christmas  Crib  and 
“ thus  began  the  mediaeval  carol  spirit.” 

When  the  singing  of  Carols  was  introduced  to  the  Diocese  of  Ferns 
we  do  not  know,  but  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  so-called 
Reformation,  a strong  tradition  manifested  itself  when,  in  1684,  Dr. 
Luke  Wadding,  Bishop  of  Ferns,  published  his  “ Pious  Garland.”  The 
“ Pious  Garland  ” contains  among  other  songs  ten  carols  for  the 
Christmas  season;  two  of  these  carols  are  among  those  sung  to-day  in 
Kilmore.  The  fact  that  there  was  not  much  opportunity  for  carol 
singing  in  Dr.  Wadding’s  day  is  evidenced  by  a lament  which  he 
wrote  for  Christmas  Day  in  the  year  1678.  Here  are  two  stanzas: — 

“ This  is  our  Christmas  Day, 

The  Day  of  Christ’s  Birth; 

Yet  we  are  far  from  joy 
And  far  from  Christmas  mirth. 

On  Christmas  to  have  no  Mass 
Is  our  great  discontent; 

That  without  Mass  this  day  should  pass 
Doth  cause  us  to  lament. 

“ The  good  old  times  are  pass’d 
And  now  bad  times  are  come, 

And  worser  times  make  haste 
And  hasten  to  us  soon; 

Therefore  in  frights  and  fears 
These  holy  Days  we  pass; 

In  sorrow  and  in  tears 
We  spend  our  Christmas.” 

“The  Pious  Garland,”  1728.  Ed. 
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The  bad  days  were  slow  in  passing,  but  the  carol  spirit  was  kept 
alive  and  a fresh  impetus  was  given  to  the  beautiful  custom  in  the 
southern  baronies  of  Co.  Wexford  by  Rev.  William  Devereux,  P.P., 
Drinagh,  1730-1771. 

Father  William  Devereux,  with  whose  name  the  Wexford  Carols 
are  inseparably  associated,  was  born  in  Ring,  Tacumshin,  in  1696.  He 
was  the  second  son  of  John  Devereux,  whose  family  had  been  trans- 
planted to  the  Wexford  colony,  south  of  Athlone  beyond  the  Shannon, 
after  the  Cromwellian  campaign.* 

At  the  restoration  of  Charles  II,  the  Devereuxes  hastened  back 
to  Wexford;  but  they  failed  to  regain  any  of  their  former  estates  and 
they  had  to  hire  as  labourers  on  the  lands  that  were  once  their  own 
property.  Not  many  years  after  the  return  of  the  exiles,  John  Devereux 
acquired  a tenancy  on  part  of  the  lands  of  Ring,  Tacumshin.  John 
had  a brother,  Jasper,  who  was  educated  in  Spain,  and  who  was 
ordained  on  April  10th,  1700,  by  the  Bishop  of  Merida.  On  his 
return  to  Ireland,  Father  Jasper  was  appointed  to  the  Tomhaggard- 
May glass  area;  he  resided  at  Tacumshin,  and  when  he  died,  August 
31st,  1710,  he  was  buried  in  Tacumshin  graveyard,  where  his  tomb 
is  to  be  seen  (cf.  The  Reg.  Popish  Priests,  1704,  Dr.  G.  Flood, 
Ferns,  208) . 

John  Devereux  of  Ring  had  two  sons;  the  elder  married  and 
had  issue — a son  who  died  in  his  youth  and  two  daughters,  one  of 
whom  married  a man  named  Keeffe  of  Duncormack.  John’s  youngest 
son,  William,  was  born  in  1696,  and  in  1724  he  entered  the  Irish 
College,  Salamanca,  Spain,  to  complete  his  studies  for  the  priesthood. 
It  is  probable  that  William  may  have  spent  a couple  of  years  at 
Santiago  in  Galicia  in  preparation  for  his  theological  studies  at 
Salamanca.  William  Devereux  was  at  Salamanca  from  1724  to  1727, 
during  which  time,  at  his  various  examinations,  “ he  gave  an  excellent 
account  of  his  business.”  (Arch.  Hib.  iv.  25-26).  Fr.  Devereux  returned 
to  the  homeland  in  1728;  he  was  in  weak  health  and  he  lived  at  his 
father’s  house  in  Ring  for  two  years.  Tradition  informs  us  that  it 
was  at  this  period  that  he  wrote  several  Christmas  Carols.  It  is 
recorded,  too,  that  he  had  a fine  rich  voice  and  that  often  at  eventide 
he  entertained  his  friends  with  the  songs  cf  the  Sunny  Land.  In  1730, 
Father  Devereux  was  strong  enough  to  take  up  parochial  work  and 
he  was  appointed  to  the  parish  of  Drinagh,  which  was  co-extensiv^ 
with  the  modern  parish  of  Piercestown.  He  had  no  chapel  for  his 
flock,  and  a significant  entry  in  the  list  of  Registered  Popish  Priests 
of  1731  tells  us  that  he  said  Mass  in  the  sheltered  corner  of  a field 


*Fcr  much  of  this  information  I am  indebted  to  a series  of  letters 
printed  in  “ The  People  ” newspaper,  Wexford,  between  Dec.  16th,  1871,  and 
Feb.  24th,  1872,  and  also  to  a letter  in  the  issue  of  Sept.  16th,  1876.  The 
letters  signed  by  “ Barony  of  Forth  Man  ” were  written  by  Mr.  Edmund 
(Mun)  Hore,  whose  maternal  grandfather,  born  in  1746,  died  in  1837. 
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with  a “ covering  " for  the  altar  at  which  he  officiated.  (Arch.  Hib. 
IV.  166) . Towards  the  end  of  the  year  he  built  a small  chapel — it 
was  no  more  than  a mud  hut — on  the  side  of  the  road  between 
Drinagh  and  the  Cross  of  Killiane  in  the  townland  of  Coolpeach.  At 
the  same  time  he  erected  his  own  residence  about  a quarter  of  a mile 
from  the  Cross  of  Killiane,  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  road  leading 
to  Piercestown.  The  house  is  still  standing,  and  cut  in  a stone 
measuring  about  6x9  inches,  set  in  the  wall  to  the  left  of  the  front 
entrance,  are  the  initials  W.D.  with  the  year  1731.  In  1739,  Fr. 


Devereux  is  listed  in  the  Chapter  as  Vicar-General  and  Chancellor  of 
the  Diocese  of  Ferns  (Dr.  G.  Flood,  Ferns.  209).  In  the  account 
of  Dr.  Sweetman’s  visitation  of  the  diocese  in  1753,  he  says  that  on 
June  11th  he  confirmed  and  visited  in  Fr.  Devereux’s  parish  and 
found  “all  things  orderly  and  well.”  (Ibid  213). 

During  his  pastorate  of  Drinagh  Fr.  Devereux  compiled  a 
Catechism  of  Christian  Doctrine  which  was  adopted  and  remained  in 
use  in  the  diocese  of  Ferns  for  nearly  150  years.  It  may  be  of  interest 
to  record  here  under  this  sketch  of  the  life  of  Fr.  Devereux  all  that 
we  have  been  able  to  glean  concerning  the  history  of  his  Catechism. 
Of  the  year  in  which  Fr.  Devereux  compiled  his  Catholic  Christian 
Doctrine  we  have  no  evidence.  I am  inclined  to  think  that  the  work 
was  done  during  the  early  years  of  his  missionary  life.  We  may 
assume,  too,  that  the  Catechism  was  popularised  in  the  first  instance 
through  manuscript  copies.  The  Carols  were  certainly  popularised 
by  the  making  of  manuscript  copies — one  such  copy  was  made  by  a 
man  who  died  suddenly  in  1762.  (Letter,  “ The  People, ’’  Jan.  27th, 
1872) . The  earliest  edition  of  the  Catechism  which  can  be  traced  was 
that  printed  by  William  Lord,  Printer,  Main  St.,  Wexford,  in  1805. 
This  little  publication  bore  the  title:  “ A Catholic  Christian  Doctrine 
for  the  use  of  Pastors  and  Catechists,  by  Rev.  Wm.  Devereux."  This 
title  page  was  used  for  nearly  fifty  years,  the  name  of  the  printer  and 
the  year  only  varying.  Rev.  Myles  Murphy,  President  of  the 
Seminary  opened  in  Michael  St.,  Wexford,  in  1811,  and  afterwards 
President  of  St.  Peter’s  College,  1818,  used  to  lecture  on  and  expound 
to  the  assembled  classes  in  both  institutions  the  questions  and  answers 
of  Fr.  Devereux’s  Catechism.  When  he  was  appointed  Bishop  in 
1850,  Dr.  Murphy  had  a revised  version  of  the  Catechism  printed 
by  the  “ Waterford  News."  The  new  edition  of  the  Catechism  carried 
the  following  title:  “ Catholic  Christian  Doctrine  for  the  use  of  Pastors 
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and  Catechists,  by  Rev.  Fr.  Wm.  Devereux,  Vic.  Gen.,  Diocese  of 
Ferns,  1645,  revised  and  corrected  by  Dr.  Murphy.’ * The  Dublin 
printers  (Duffy)  issued  several  printings  of  the  Wexford  edition 
mrough  the  reigns  of  Doctors  Furlong,  Warren  and  Browne,  and  each 
printing  carried  the  legend  of  Fr.  Devereux,  V.G.,  1645.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Dr.  Furlong  ,d.  1875),  some  of  the  older  clergy 
questioned  the  assigned  authorship  of  the  Catechism  and  as  a result  of 
a communication  from  a dignitary  of  the  diocese  (believed  to  have 
been  Very  Rev.  James  Canon  Roche,  P.P.,  Wexford),  the  Waterford 
printers  issued  a new  edition  of  the  Catechism  in  1876  and  heralded 
its  advent  with  the  following  advertisement  in  the  “ Waterford  News 
“ Devereux’s  Catholic  Christian  Doctrine  for  the  diocese  of  Ferns, 
now  published,  revised  and  corrected  with  the  approval  of  Most  Rev. 
Dr.  Furlong,  Bishop  of  Ferns.  For  the  use  of  pastors  and  catechists 
in  order  to  instruct  children  and  illiterate  persons.  By  Fr.  Wm. 
Devereux,  P.P.  of  Piercestown,  who  died  anno  dom.  1771.” 

As  has  been  noted,  the  Dublin  printers  continued  to  use  the  title 
page  of  Dr.  Murphy’s  revised  edition  of  1850,  and  so  the  error 
concerning  the  floruit  of  the  author  decorated  the  title  page  of  the 
Dublin  editions  of  Fr.  Devereux’s  work  until  the  catechism  was  super- 
seded by  that  of  Canon  Lennon  (1908).  A Catechism  of  Christian 
Doctrine,  translated  and  adapted  from  the  French  of  Cardinal  Goosens, 
Archbishop  of  Malines,  was  published  by  Very  Rev.  John  Canon 
Doyle,  P.P.,  Ferns,  in  1911  (Dublin:  Browne  and  Nolan,  Ltd.), 
but  this  work  never  became  popular  in  the  diocese. 

The  place  of  Devereux’s  “ Catholic  Doctrine  ” in  the  family  of 
catechetical  publications  in  the  18th  century  is  outside  the  scope  of 
these  notes  on  the  Wexford  priest  who  wrote  the  catechism  and  who 
revived  the  carol  singing  in  South  Wexford  two  hundred  years  ago. 
The  source  from  which  I have  collected  these  notes  states  that  Fr. 
Devereux’s  Catechism  was  translated  into  Italian  and  was  used  in 
Rome  (“  The  People,”  Sept.  16th,  1876). 

Fr.  Devereux  died  on  August  20th,  1771,  at  the  age  of  75  years; 
he  was  buried  in  the  tomb  of  his  uncle,  Rev.  Jasper  Devereux,  in 
Tacumshin,  and  the  inscription  on  his  tombstone  was  easily  read  in 
1876  when  Mun  Hore  visited  the  place.  Mr.  Hore,  in  his  letter  to 
“ The  People,”  Sept.  16th,  1876,  says  that  Fr.  Devereux  wrote  some 
Christmas  carols  during  the  two  years  of  his  convalescence  on  his 
return  from  Spain  in  1728.  Local  tradition  in  the  Kilmore  district 
attributed  all  the  surviving  carols — thirteen  in  number — to  Fr. 
Devereux,  but  this  is  incorrect,  for  three  of  the  carols,  viz.:  the  fourth 
for  Christmas  Day,  the  Song  for  St.  Stephen’s  Day  and  the  Song 
for  New  Year's  Day  were  written  by  Bishop  Luke  Wadding  (1678- 
1691).  They  were  printed  in  his  “Pious  Garland,”  published  in 
Ghent  in  1684  and  also  in  the  London  editions  of  1728  and  1731. 

‘ Jerusalem  ” is  an  English  song  dating  from  the  end  of  the  16th 
century;  versions  of  it  will  be  found  in  R.  Palmers’  Book  of  Praise, 
p.  120,  and  in  R.  Dunstan’s  Second  Book  of  Christmas  Carols,  p.  26. 
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I have  been  unable  to  trace  to  any  printed  source  the  remainder  of 
the  Kilmore  Carols,  and,  in  the  absence  of  any  evidence  to  the 
contrary,  we  may  assume  on  the  strength  of  tradition  that  some  of 
these  carols  were  written  by  Fr.  Devereux.  What  songs  we  can 
attribute  to  him  it  is  now  impossible  to  determine.  From  internal 
evidence  it  is  clear  that  a cleric  or  someone  very  familiar  with  the 
liturgy  and  church  history  wrote  these  carls  (cf.  The  Song  for  Twelfth 
Day,  where  the  last  part  of  the  first  stanza  is  a paraphrase  of  the 
“ Benedictus  ” for  Epiphany;  see  also  The  Song  for  St.  Sylvester). 
We  may  say  then  that  Fr.  Devereux  made  a collection  of  Carols, 
some  of  which  he  wrote  himself,  and  he  incorporated  the  collection 
in  a manuscript  which  he  called  “A  New  Garland  containing  Songs 
for  Christmas.”  He  called  his  collection  the  “New  Garland  ” to 
distinguish  it  from  Dr.  Luke  Wadding's  “ Pious  Garland.”  The 
carols  were  first  sung  in  the  little  chapel  at  Killiane,  and  tradition 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  choir  consisted  of  six  men  who  divided 
themselves  into  two  groups  of  three  to  sing  the  alternate  stanzas.  The 
carols  had  a wide  appeal;  they  were  being  sung  by  men  who  not  long 
since  had  assisted  at  Mass  in  the  open  fields;  they  were  being  sung  by 
men  who  were  marching  out  of  the  night  into  the  light  of  day.  You 
can  hear  the  sound  of  the  marching  feet  in  a song  like  “ Jerusalem 

“ Jerusalem,  our  happy  home,  when  shall  we  come  to  thee? 

When  shall  our  sorrows  have  an  end,  thy  joys  when  shall  we  see?” 

The  carols  had  a wide  appeal;  manuscript  copies  of  the  “ New 
Garland  ” were  multiplied  and  the  songs  were  introduced  to  the 
neighbouring  parishes  of  Ballymore,  Mayglass,  Lady’s  Island, 
Tacumshin,  Kilmore  and  Rathangan.  The  earliest  manuscript  of  the 
carols  is  that  mentioned  by  Mr.  Edmund  Hore,  who  states  that  the 
first  copy  of  the  carols  he  saw  was  written  by  a man  who  died  suddenly 
in  1762  (Letter,  “ The  People,”  Jan.  27th,  1872).  I believe  the  copy 
Mr.  Hore  saw  belonged  to  the  parish  of  Lady’s  Island.  The  earliest 
manuscript  copy  I examined  had  the  title  page  missing,  but  the 
owner  assured  me  that  it  bore  the  date  1803.  The  manuscript  is  now 
in  the  possession  of  John  Devereux,  Inish,  Kilmore.  The  late  Very 
Rev.  Thomas  O’Byrne,  P.P.,  Piercestown,  made  transcripts  of  the 
Carols  while  he  was  curate  in  Tacumshin  in  1908.  He  had  then  in 
his  possession  two  old  manuscripts,  one  from  Kilmore  dated  1819,  the 
other  from  Tacumshin  dated  1822.  The  title  of  the  Kilmore  copy  ran: 
“ A New  Garland,  containing  Songs  for  Christmas,  composed  by  Rev. 
William  Devereux.”  On  the  last  page  was  inscribed  the  following: — 
“ Richard  Neill  of  Ballyseskin  his  Carol  Book,  printed  in  February, 
anno  Christi,  1819.”  The  Tacumshin  copy  had  the  following  title 
page: — “ A New  Garland  containing  Songs  for  Christmas,  composed  by 
Rev.  Wm.  Devereux,  in  the  year  of  Our  Lord,  1822.”  Both  manuscripts 
“ were  fantastically  ornamented  with  hand  drawn  figures  and  both 
were  the  work  of  the  same  scribe.”  The  Tacumhsin  manuscript  was 
given  to  Father  O’Byrne  by  Martha  McGrath,  who  was  old  when 
she  died  about  1907;  she  was  a relative  of  James  Ronan,  one  of  the 
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last  of  the  Tacumshin  singers.  Other  late  survivors  of  the  Tacumshin 
Carol  Singers  were  John  Barry  and  James  Stafford  of  Millknock. 

In  this  edition  of  the  Carols  I have  followed  the  transcript  which 
Fr.  O’ Byrne  collated  from  the  Kilmore  and  Tacumshin  copies  which 
he  had  in  his  possession.  I have  compared  Fr.  O’Byrne’s  transcript 
with  the  old  Kilmore  (1803)  manuscript,  and  with  the  modern  copy 
used  by  John  Devereux,  the  leader  of  the  Kilmore  choir.  Eight  of 
the  carols  (i.e.,  I,  II,  V.,  VI.,  VII.,  VIII,  IX,  XI)  were  printed  in 
“ The  People  ” in  December-January,  1871-1872;  these  I have  also 
compared  with  the  manuscript  copies  in  existence,  and  in  all  cases 
1 have  found  the  most  extraordinary  fidelity  on  the  part  of  the  copyists. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  carols  were  formerly  sung  in 
Piercestown,  Ballymore,  Mayglass,  Lady’s  Island,  Tacumshin  and 
Rathangan.  An  old  man  named  Joe  Howlin,  whom  Father  O’Byrne 
interviewed  in  1908,  remembered  the  carols  being  sung  in  Ballymore 
and  Mayglass  (i.e.,  c.  1850).  Writing  to  “ The  People,”  Dec.  16th, 
1871,  Mr.  Mun  Hore  says  that  the  carols  were  sung  in  Lady’s  Island 
up  to  the  last  illness  of  Very  Rev.  Patrick  Walsh,  P.P.  (died  1860), 
and  in  a letter,  January  6th.  1872,  to  the  same  paper,  he  writes: 
“ I shall  never  forget  what  I often  heard  in  my  young  days  from  a 
friend  now  nearly  fifty  years  dead.  ‘ I have  stood,’  he  would  say, 
‘ within  many  of  the  grandest  Cathedrals  of  Europe  and  under  the 
dome  of  St.  Peter’s  itself,  but  in  none  of  them  did  I ever  feel  the  soul- 
thrilling,  rapturous  sensation  that  I did  as  a boy  listening  to  six  aged 
men  on  a frosty  Christmas  morning  sing  the  carols  beneath  the  low, 
straw-thatched  little  chapel  of  Rathangan.’  ” 

To-day  the  carols  which  were  once  popular  all  over  the  Barony 
of  Forth  are  to  be  heard  only  in  Kilmore.  It  is  a fine  boast  for 
the  people  of  a parish  to  be  able  to  say  that  a voluntary  choir  of 
six  of  their  men  have  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation  the 
traditional  words  and  music  of  the  religious  songs  of  the  parish  for 
one  hundred  and  seventy  years.  The  attachment  of  the  people  to 
these  songs  is  illustrated  by  the  story  of  Nicholas  Devereux  of  Kilmore 
who,  about  1847,  emigrated  with  his  family  to  the  Rio  Grande.  He 
took  with  him  into  exile  a copy  of  the  carols  which  as  a boy  he  had 
sung  under  the  direction  of  Very  Rev.  Clement  Pettit  P.P.  (died  1827). 
Nicholas  Devereux  intended  to  sing  the  Wexford  Carols,  as  he  said, 
“ in  the  southern  far-off  regions  of  America.”  (“  The  People,”  Feb. 
24th,  1872). 

The  Devereux  family  have  played  a notable  part  in  keeping  alive 
the  beautiful  custom  surviving  in  Kilmore.  Tradition  tells  us  that  it 
was  Father  Peter  Devereux  who  introduced  the  carols  to  Kilmore 
between  1751  and  1794.  A hundred  years  later,  in  1871,  a Mr.  Peter 
Devereux  had  succeeded  his  father  as  leader  of  the  Kilmore  choir; 
singing  with  him  that  year  were  John  Devereux,  Patrick  Harpur, 
Stephen  Whelan,  William  Sinnott  and  James  Howlin.  The  present 
leader  of  the  choir  is  John  Devereux,  grandson  of  the  above-mentioned 
Peter.  To  John  Devereux  I am  very  greatly  indebted  for  help  he 
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gave  me  in  making  the  collection  of  Carols.  He  has  a rare  appreciation 
of  good  music  and  his  intelligent  rendering  of  the  beautiful  airs  to 
which  these  carols  are  sung  made  the  difficult  task  of  taking  down 
the  melodies  a pleasure.  With  the  name  of  John  Dcvereux  I must 
link  the  name  of  John  Busher,  his  nephew,  and  that  of  Robert  Whelan; 
for  these  men  no  amount  of  trouble  was  too  great  in  the  help  they 
were  prepared  to  give  to  ensure  that  the  carols  would  be  correctly 
recorded.  I am  indebted  to  the  Misses  Kathleen  and  Mollie  Grattan- 
Flood  and  to  Miss  Kathleen  Hammel  for  taking  down  the  airs,  and 
to  Mr.  Geoffry  M.  Palmer,  Mus.Bac.  Oxon:  A.R.C.M.,  who  helped 
in  editing  the  music.  Mr.  Palmer  writes:  “ These  beautiful  Carols 
belong  to  an  age  that  is  fast  leaving  us.  The  air  of  the  Carol  for 
New  Year's  Day,  in  the  Dorian  mode,  is  obviously  very  old  and 
should  be  carefully  observed.  The  Carols  should  be  unaccompanied 
and  they  should  be  sung  in  free  tempo,  rubato  style,  dwelling  on 
certain  notes  quite  apart  from  the  time  signature,  as  the  singers  feel 
inspired  at  the  time." 

The  Sisters  of  the  Presentation  Convent,  Enniscorthy,  kindly 
transcribed  the  music  from  which  the  blocks  were  made.  I am  also 
indebted  to  the  Sutton  family  of  Kilmore  and  to  Mr.  Shay  Sinnott  of 
Wexford  for  help  kindly  given. 

Thirteen  Carols  survive  from  Father  Devereux's  “ New  Garland." 
They  are: — 

I.  The  Darkest  Midnight  in  December  (1st  Carol  for  Christmas). 

II.  Christmas  Day  is  Come  (2nd  Carol  for  Christmas). 

III.  Song  of  the  Sons  of  Men  (3rd  Carol  for  Christmas). 

IV.  An  Angel  this  Night  (4th  Carol  for  Christmas). 

V.  Song  for  St.  Stephen's  Day. 

VI.  Song  for  St.  John’s  Day. 

VII.  Song  for  the  Holy  Innocents. 

VIII.  Song  for  St.  Sylvester’s  Day. 

IX.  Song  for  New  Year’s  Day  (The  first  day  of  the  year). 

X.  Second  Carol  for  New  Year’s  Day. 

XI.  Jerusalem  (1st  Carol  for  Twelfth  Day). 

XII.  Now  to  Conclude  our  Christmas  Mirth  (2nd  Carol  for  Twelfth 
Day). 

XIII.  The  Virgin  Queen  of  Bethlehem. 

JOSEPH  RANSON,  C.C. 
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ON  CHRIST’S  NATIVITY. 
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THE  KILMORE  CAROLS. 


No  earthly  gifts  can  we  present  Him, 

No  gold  nor  myrrh  nor  odours  sweet, 
But  if  with  hearts  we  can  content  Him 
We  humbly  lay  them  at  His  feet. 

'Twas  but  pure  love  that  from  above 

Brought  Him  to  save  us  from  all  harms ; 
So  let  us  sing  and  welcome  Him, 

The  God  of  Love  in  Mary's  arms. 


Four  thousand  years  from  the  creation 
The  world  lay  groaning  under  sin ; 

No  one  could  e'er  expect  salvation ; 

No  one  could  enter  Heaven. 

'Twas  Adam's  fall  had  damned  us  all 
To  Hell,  to  endless  pains  forlorn ; 

'Twas  so  decreed  we’d  have  ne'er  been  freed, 
Had  not  this  heavenly  Babe  been  born. 


But  here  the  best  of  hearts  will  grumble, 
The  faithless  Jews  will  not  adore 
A God  so  poor,  so  mean,  so  humble, 

A child  they  scorn  to  kneel  before. 
But,  oh,  give  ear,  and  you  shall  hear 

How  all  those  wonders  came  to  pass ; 
Why  Christ  was  born  to  suffer  scorn, 

And  lodged  between  an  ox  and  ass. 


Have  you  not  heard  the  sacred  story, 

How  man  was  made  those  seats  to  fill, 
Which  the  fallen  angels  lost  in  glory 

By  their  presumption,  pride  and  will? 
They  thought  us  mean  for  to  obtain 

Such  glorious  seats  and  crowns  in  heaven, 
So  through  a cheat  they  got  Eve  to  eat 
The  fruit,  to  be  avenged  on  man. 
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Thus  we  were  lost,  our  God  offended, 
The  devils  triumphing  in  our  shame. 
What  recompense  could  be  pretended? 

No  man  could  e'er  wipe  off  the  stain. 
Till  God  alone  from  His  high  throne 
Becoming  Man  did  us  restore ; 

Let  us  rejoice  in  tuneful  voice, 

Let  Satan  tremble  and  adore. 


If  by  a woman  we  were  wounded, 
Another  woman  brings  the  cure ; 

If  by  a fruit  we  were  confounded, 

A tree  our  safety  would  procure. 
They  laughed  at  man,  but  if  they  can 
Let  Satan  with  his  hellish  swarms 
Refuse  to  kneel  and  honour  yield 

To  the  lovely  Babe  in  Mary's  arms. 


We  like  beasts  lay  in  a stable, 

Our  senses  blind  and  dead  by  sin ; 
To  help  ourselves  we  were  not  able, 

But  He  brings  grace  and  life  again. 
Thus  conquered  hell,  confined  the  devil. 
To  free  our  souls  from  endless  harms 
His  life  lie  gave  and  now  you  have 
The  God  of  Love  in  Mary's  arms. 


Ye  faithful  hearts  be  not  offended 

To  own  your  God  though  seeming  mean ; 
By  this  from  Hell  you  were  defended, 

Your  joys  were  purchased  by  His  pain. 
The  Lord  of  all  comes  to  a stall, 

And  to  attend  Him  sends  for  Kings 
Who  by  a star  are  called  from  far, 

To  see  and  hear  those  joyful  things. 
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Oh,  God ! although  man  did  offend  Thee, 
Here  is  a Man  that  must  Thee  please ; 
Though  to  compassion  none  could  bend  Thee, 
Thy  anger  now  must  surely  cease. 

And  when  our  crimes  in  aftertimes 
May  Thee  to  anger  justly  move, 

Pray  grant  us  peace,  seeing  the  face 

Of  this  Thy  Son  and  God  of  Love. 


Ye  blessed  angels  join  our  voices ; 

Let  your  gilded  wings  beat  fluttering  o’er, 
Whilst  every  soul  set  free  rejoices, 

And  every  devil  must  adore. 

We’ll  sing  and  pray  that  He  always  may 
Our  Church  and  clergyman  defend, 

God  grant  us  grace  in  all  our  days, 

A merry  Christmas  and  a happy  end. 


All  the  airs  given  in  this  edition  of  the  Carols  were  taken  down  from 
the  singing  of  John  Devereux,  The  Inish;  John  Busher,  his  nephew,  and 
Robert  Whelan,  all  of  the  parish  of  Kilmore. 

Stanzas  1,  2,  3 and  7 of  this  Carol  were  contributed  by  Dr.  G.  Flood 
to  R.  Dunstan’s  “Christmas  Carols”  (Book  I),  p.  27.  There  if  is  set  to  the 
air,  “ The  Foggy  Dew,”  and  the  words  are  attributed  to  Bishop  Wadding, 
by  what  authority  I do  not  know. 

Mr.  Mun  Hore  (“Barony  of  Forth  Man”),  writing  to  “The  People.’’ 
Jan.  27th,  1872,  says  that  in  the  earliest  manuscript  copy  of  the  Carols 
which  he  saw  there  was  a “ Carol  for  Midnight  Mass  ” which  has  apparently 
been  lost.  Mr.  Hore  did  not  remember  the  Carol,  but  the  opening  stanzas 
set  forth  the  supernatural  signs  in  the  heavens  which  ushered  in  the  morn 
of  the  ever  glorious  Nativity.  These  signs  were  noticed  by  the  watchful 
shepherds  on  the  plains  of  Bethlehem,  and  one  of  these  shepherds  meeting 
his  brothers,  recounts  to  them  how  in  the  midst  of  an  amazing  light  an 
angel  appeared: — 

“ Fear  not,”  quoth  he,  “ I bring  you  good  news, 

A Saviour  in  Bethlehem’s  born; 

Messiah,  Christ,  King  of  the  Jews, 

All  nations  shall  hear  of  this  morn.” 

This  was  all  Mr.  Hore  could  remember  of  the  lost  Carol  for  Midnight  Mass. 
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SECOND  CAROL  FOR  CHRISTMAS 

DAY. 
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But  how  can  we  rejoice,  should  we  not  rather  mourn 
To  see  the  Hope  of  nations  thus  in  a stable  born? 

Where  is  His  crown  and  sceptre,  where  is  His  throne  sublime? 
Where  is  his  train  and  majesty  that  should  the  stars  outshine? 
Is  there  no  sumptuous  palace,  is  there  no  inn  at  all 
To  lodge  His  heavenly  Mother — but  in  a filthy  stall? 


Why  does  He  thus  demean,  or  thus  Himself  disguise? 
Perhaps  He  would  conceal  Himself  from  cruel  enemies. 
Pie  trusts  but  two  dumb  beasts  afeeding  on  their  hay ; 

He  steals  to  us  at  midnight  that  none  should  Him  betray. 
And  His  supposed  father  a carpenter  must  be, 

That  none  should  yet  discover  the  sacred  mystery. 


Yet  He  does  not  intend  to  shun  His  fate  decreed ; 

His  death  must  be  the  ransom  by  which  mankind  is  freed. 
With  a long  course  of  suffering  for  thirty  years  and  three, 
Which  must  be  all  completed  upon  Mount  Calvary. 

For  these  He  now  reserves  Himself,  contented  to  begin 
In  poverty  and  misery  to  pay  for  all  our  sin. 


Cease  ye  blessed  angels  such  clamorous  joys  to  make; 
Though  midnight  silence  favours,  the  shepherds  are  awake ; 
And  you,  O glorious  star,  that  with  new  splendour  brings 
From  the  remotest  parts  three  learned  eastern  Kings, 

Turn  someway  else  your  lustre,  your  rays  elsewhere  display, 
Herod  will  slay  the  Babe,  and  Christ  must  straight  away. 


Alas ! to  teeming  nature  we  offer  rules  in  vain, 

When  big  with  such  a prodigy  it  can't  itself  contain ; 

The  rocks  were  split  asunder  to  grieve  our  Saviour's  death, 
And  at  His  Resurrection  the  dead  sprung  from  the  earth. 
Can  we  now  expect  that  on  His  joyful  birth, 

The  creatures  should  conceal  their  triumph  and  their  mirth  ? 
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Then  let  our  joys  abound,  now  all  His  griefs  are  o’er ; 
His  victory  we  celebrate,  His  sufferings  we  deplore. 

This  was  the  toil  and  slavery  that  getting  was  for  us ; 
You’re  welcome,  thrice  welcome,  Divine  Saviour  Jesus ! 
Your  Christmas  is  in  glory,  your  torments  are  all  past; 
Whate’er  betide  us  now  grant  us  the  same  at  last. 


If  we  would  rejoice  let  us  cancel  the  old  score, 

And  purposing  amendment,  resolve  to  sin  no  more. 

For  mirth  can  ne’er  content  without  a conscience  clear ; 
You  shall  not  find  true  pleasure  in  all  the  usual  cheer, 

In  dancing,  sporting,  revelling  with  masquerade  and  drum ; 
Then  let  our  Christmas  merry  be  as  Christians  doth  become. 


This  Carol,  with  the  music  of  the  tune,  “ The  Brown  Little  Mallet,”  has 
been  published  in  “ Christmas  Carols,”  Book  II,  page  30,  by  Ralph  Dunstan. 
It  was  contributed  to  Mr.  Dunstan’s  collection  by  Dr.  G.  Flood. 

These  Carols  were  formerly  sung  in  Lady’s  Island,  Taoumshane,  Tom- 
haggard  and  Ballymore.  At  Lady’s  Island,  the  last  stanza  of  the  carol  given 
above  used  to  be  omitted,  lest  the  references  in  the  last  lines  should  be 
wrongly  interpreted. 
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THIRD  CAROL  FOR  CHRISTMAS 

DAY. 
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Heavn-lv  Babe,  the  new  born  King 


Who  from  His  mighty  throne  above 
Came  down  to  manifest  His  love 
To  all  such  as  would  Him  embrace. 

And  would  be  born  again  in  grace. 

The  mystery  for  to  unfold : 

When  the  King  of  Kings  He  did  behold 
The  poor  unhappy  state  of  man, 

He  sent  His  dear  beloved  Son. 


From  the  brink  of  Hell  He  set  us  free ; 
A greater  love  could  never  be. 

The  Son  of  God  to  be  made  Man, 

And  man  to  be  made  God’s  own  son. 


An  angel  sent  by  Heaven’s  command 
To  a spotless  virgin  in  the  land ; 

To  one  of  the  seed  of  David,  King, 
These  joyful  tidings  for  to  bring. 
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He  hailed  this  Virgin,  full  of  grace, 

And  told  Her  that  in  nine  month’s  space, 
She  should  bring  forth  a Son  and  He 
The  Saviour  of  mankind  should  be. 

When  Mary,  that  most  blessed  maid, 
Heard  all  the  Angel  to  her  said, 

She  to  retirement  straight  did  hie, 

The  Lord  to  praise  and  magnify. 

She  piously  with  great  content 
Each  day  in  contemplation  spent; 

Until  at  length  the  time  drew  near, 

To  Bethlehem  she  did  repair. 

She,  friendless,  ranged  up  and  down 
To  find  a lodging  in  the  town, 

But  oh ! alas ! that  heavenly  guest 
No  pity  found  in  grief  oppressed. 

She  in  pain  was  forced  to  hie 
Unto  a stable  that  was  nigh, 

Where  of  a Son  she  delivered  was 
Between  an  ox  and  a silly*  ass. 

The  spotless  mother,  wife  and  maid, 

No  mortal  had  to  lend  her  aid ; 

Exposed  to  want  and  piercing  cold, 

The  Lord  of  life  you  may  behold. 

The  night  of  His  Nativity 
The  people  in  the  Heavens  did  see 
Strange  wonders  which  did  them  surprise, 
But  none  the  reason  could  premise. 

The  learned  men  thought  it  to  be 
A sign  of  Caesars’  prosperitie, 

But  some  that  notion  did  control 
And  said  that  Isaac  had  foretold 

The  coming  of  this  heavenly  Boy, 

Who  would  their  oracles  destroy, 

Their  magic  spells  and  temples  tear, 
Which  afterwards  performed  were. 
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As  earth  with  a new  Son  is  blessed, 

So  heaven  with  a new  star  is  dressed, 
The  shepherds,  warned  by  an  angel,  were 
To  Bethlehem  straight  to  repair. 

The  shepherds  gladly  did  obey ; 

To  Bethlehem  they  take  their  way, 

And  as  the  angel  did  report, 

They  found  the  Saviour  in  that  sort 

Within  a manger  there  he  lay, 

His  dress  was  neither  rich  nor  gay ; 

In  Him  you  truly  there  might  see 
A pattern  of  humility. 

Three  eastern  kings  came  forth  to  see 
This  heavenly  Babe  come  from  on  high, 
Directed  by  a glorious  star 
Which  they  espied  from  afar. 

Their  gifts  of  gold  and  precious  things 
They  laid  before  the  King  of  Kings ; 

Their  homage  paid  with  humble  heart, 
Then  joyfully  did  they  depart. 

The  rumour  spread  both  far  and  near 
Of  the  Birth  of  Christ,  Our  Saviour  dear. 
That  which  King  Herod  came  to  know, 
And  strove  His  work  to  overthrow. 

An  angel  sent  down  from  on  high, 

Then  ordered  Joseph  for  to  fly 
To  Egypt  with  Mother  and  Child, 

And  there  remain  for  a while. 

But  Herod  full  of  wrath  and  gall 
Commanded  that  both  great  and  small, 
All  under  two  years  old  should  be 
Throughout  the  land  slain  instantly. 

Deep  lamentations  you  might  hear 
By  every  tender  mother  dear, 

To  hear  their  infants'  sighs  and  groans. 
Their  brains  dashed  out  against  the  stones. 
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This  massacre  was  carried  on. 

Thinking  to  murder  God’s  own  Son ; 

His  persecution  soon  begun, 

But  His  hour  was  not  yet  come. 

He  in  the  temple  did  dispute, 

And  many  errors  did  confute ; 

He  healed  the  lepers — raised  the  dead ; 
At  His  command  the  devils  fled. 

For  all  those  great  and  mighty  things 
Performed  by  the  King  of  Kings, 

To  bring  us  to  the  light  of  grace, 

They  threw  dirt  in  His  Blessed  Face. 

Let  each  good  Christian  great  and  small 
Repair  unto  the  ox’s  stall : 

From  those  three  kings  example  take ; 

To  this  sweet  Babe  your  offering  make. 

Give  Him  your  heart  the  first  of  all, 

Free  from  all  malice,  wrath  and  gall. 

And  now  He’s  on  His  throne  on  high, 

He  will  crown  you  eternally. 


* Original  meaning  of  silly  = blessed. 

This  Carol  is  no  longer  sung  at  Kilmore;  formerly  it  was  sung  before 
Mass  on  Christmas  Day — that  is,  while  the  people  were  gathering  for  the 
Holy  Sacrifice.  The  air  has  been  preserved  in  the  Devereux  family  and 
was  taken  down  from  the  singing  of  John  Devereux,  Kilmore,  January  25th, 
1949.  The  last  time  this  Carol  was  sung  was  about  100  years  ago  when 
Peter  Devereux,  John’s  grandfather,  sang  on  the  Kilmore  choir  for  the  first 
time. 
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FOURTH  CAROL  FOR  CHRIST’S 
NATIVITY. 

An  angel  this  night  doth  to  the  shepherds  bring 
Most  rare  and  joyful  news  to  move  all  hearts  to  sing : 

A Saviour  from  heaven  unto  the  world  is  come, 

And  God  is  now  made  Man  for  man's  redemption. 

The  shepherds  in  haste  unto  the  stable  ran 
To  see  this  precious  Child,  the  Eternal  Father's  Son  ; 

Without  a father  born,  His  Mother  a pure  Maid, 

By  whom  this  heavenly  Babe  is  in  a manger  laid. 

Now  let  us  with  the  shepherds  unto  the  stable  go, 

Those  miracles  and  wonders  for  to  adore  and  know. 

With  humble  wit  and  will  and  open  eyes  of  faith 
We  shall  believe  and  see  all  that  the  angel  saith. 

But  the  wits  of  men  and  angels  cannot  conceive  this  bliss  ; 

No  heart  can  full  resent  it,  nor  tongue  tell  what  it  is ; 

Wits  must  admire  and  marvel  and  hearts  astonished  be, 
And  tongues  with  joy  be  silent  in  this  great  mystery. 

Here's  all  the  hopes  of  earth  and  the  delights  of  heaven, 
The  joy  of  all  the  angels  and  the  great  price  of  man, 

The  ransom  of  all  sinners,  all  captives  to  set  free ; 

How  can  we  but  rejoice  and  all  must  merry  be. 

How  can  we  but  rejoice  to  hear  what  now  is  done, 

The  Son  of  God  made  Man,  and  man  made  God's  true  son. 
God  doth  appear  on  earth  for  to  raise  earth  to  heaven ; 
What  cause  of  greater  joy  could  ever  happen  men? 

The  increated  Person  is  now  exalted  Man ; 

The  Creator  made  a creature,  who  shall  these  secrets  scan? 
Who  made  all  things  of  nothing,  a nothing  is  become ; 

Our  God  most  high  and  great  is  a poor  Virgin's  son. 

His  greatness  is  made  humble  and  all  His  Might  is  weak ; 

His  glory  is  obscured,  His  wisdom  doth  not  speak  ; 

His  pleasures  they  do  suffer,  His  treasures  are  in  want ; 

He  made  and  rules  the  world  and  yet  He's  bare  and  scant. 
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But  Jtis  to  strengthen  us  His  Might  is  made  so  weak ; 

Tis  for  our  faults  and  folly  His  Wisdom  doth  not  speak ; 
For  to  correct  our  pride  in  humble  sort  He  lies, 

And  for  to  make  us  rich,  most  poor  He  lives  and  dies. 

The  angels  may  admire  how  those  strange  things  can  be ; 

And  all  the  devils  may  tremble  their  terrors  for  to  see, 

But  sinners  all  on  earth  may  well  rejoice  and  sing, 

And  thank  and  praise  and  glorify  their  Saviour  and  their  King. 

Glory  unto  the  Father  Who  ordered  all  things  thus ; 

Glory  unto  the  Son  Who  gave  Himself  for  us ; 

Glory  unto  the  Holy  Ghost  Who  did  this  work  of  heaven  ; 

Glory  unto  Them  now  and  evermore.  Amen- 


This  Carol  is  no  longer  sung.  It  is  not  included  in  Rev.  Thomas  O'Byrne’s  composite 
collection  of  Kilmore  and  Tacumshane  Carols.  I found  it  in  a modern  copy  made 
by  John  Devereux  in  1944. 

The  Carol  is  to  be  found  in  the  1728  edition  of  Dr.  Luke  Wadding’s  “ Pious  Garland,” 
where  direction  is  given  that  it  is  to  be  sung  to  the  tune  of  “ Neen  Major  Neal.”  One 
stanza  given  in  the  “ Garland  ’ is  omitted  in  the  Kilmore  copy.  It  is  the  seventh,  and 
is  as  follows: — 

“ Now  infinite  Highth  is  Low  and  infinite  Depth  is  shallow, 

The  greatest  length  is  short,  the  greatest  largeness  narrow. 

Eternity  by  time  is  measured  and  closed  up; 

Immensity  confined  and  in  a stable  shut.” 

As  noted,  Dr.  Wadding  directed  that  the  Carol  be  sung  to  the  tune  of 
“ Neen  Major  Neal.”  To  the  same  air  he  set  the  words  of  his  Song  for  New 
Year’s  Day — “ This  First  Day  of  the  Year.”  Below  is  given  the  Kilmore  air 
for  Dr.  W’adding’s  New  Year’s  Day  Carol  which,  as  Mr.  G.  M.  Palmer  points 
out,  “ is  in  the  Dorian  mode  and  obviously  very  old.”  I do  not  know  if  the 
Kilmore  air  and  “ Neen  Major  Neal  ” can  be  equated. 

There  then  arises  the  question  who  was  Neen  Major  Neal — Major  Neale’s 
Daughter?  It  is  not  unlikely  that  she  was  the  Wexford  maiden,  “ Oner  nyn 
Neale  (Honor  O’Neal)  of  Old  Ross  who  in  1602,  July  2nd,  was  pardoned  for 
having  broken  the  peace.  (Fiants.  Eliz.  6660).  If  our  surmise  is  true,  Miss 
O Neal  was  soms^hing  of  a local  patriotic  heroine  who  provided  matter  for 
a ballad  the  air  of  which  was  popular  in  Dr.  Wadding’s  time. 
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SONG  FOR  ST.  STEPHEN’S  DAY. 

This  is  St.  Stephen's  Day,  his  feast  we  solemnise  ; 

From  him  we  learn  to  pardon  and  love  our  enemies. 

He  was  the  first  Christian  martyr  that  passed  from  earth  to  heaven 
By  suffering  hate  and  envy  and  injuries  of  men. 

More  just  than  the  Just  Abel,  this  prince  of  martyrs  died  ; 

His  blood  not  for  revenge  but  for  God's  pardon  cried. 

For  fury  and  for  rage  he  did  remission  crave ; 

For  malice  he  had  mercy  and  love  for  hate  he  gave. 

This  soldier  of  the  Cross,  armed  not  with  iron  but  Faith, 

Doth  not  assault  but  suffer  all  that  the  evangel  sayeth. 

On  bended  knees  with  hands  and  eyes  fixed  on  the  skies, 

With  humble  heart  he  prays  for  murderous  enemies. 

He  closed  not  up  his  lips  whilst  he  enjoyed  his  breath, 

To  gain  for  those  a pardon  who  did  procure  his  death. 

“ Pardon,  good  God,  their  rage,"  this  holy  saint  doth  pray, 

“ Lay  not  unto  their  charge  whate'er  they  do  or  say." 

This  champion  of  the  Cross  to  conquer  death  doth  die ; 
Sufferings  are  his  triumphs,  death  is  his  victory. 

The  stones  like  showers  of  hail,  which  Jews  on  him  did  cast, 
Became  pure  crowns  of  pearls  and  palms  which  ever  last. 

He  saw  the  heavens  all  open,  his  throne  of  glory  drest, 

Our  Saviour  Christ  preparing  to  place  his  soul  in  rest. 

Then  let  us  daily  pray  for  those  who  us  offend, 

That  with  St.  Stephen  we  may  enjoy  a blessed  end. 


The  song  for  St.  Stephen’s  Day  is  found  in  Bishop  Wadding’s  “ Pious 
Garland.”  The  air  to  which  it  was  sung  was  “ Neen  Major  Neal.”  To-day 
it  is  sung  to  the  air  set  for  the  Carol  on  New  Year’s  Day,  “ This  First  Day 
of  the  Year,”  which  was  also  composed  by  Dr.  Wadding. 

The  words  in  the  modern  manuscripts  are  identical  with  the  words  of 
the  1728  edition  of  the  “ Pious  Garland  ” — a tme  tribute  to  the  fidelity  of 
the  scribes  who  for  over  two  hundred  years  have  been  copying  these  carols. 
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SONG  FOR  ST.  JOHN’S  DAY. 

To  greet  our  Saviour’s  dear  one  I will  give  you  a new  song, 

In  honour  of  the  great  evangelist,  St.  John, 

To  whom,  Our  Saviour  dying,  His  Mother  did  commend, 

And  then  made  him  her  son  who  was  His  dearest  friend. 

Of  John  seek  no  parentage  of  nobleness  or  birth, 

Since  he  has  got  a Brother,  the  King  of  Heaven  and  Earth. 

For  though  he  was  a fisherman,  taught  to  the  nets  and  oar, 

He  is  now  the  son  of  Mary,  and  who  could  wish  for  more. 

But  ye  that  are  so  curious  his  father  for  to  know : 

He  is  the  son  of  thunder  as  Christ  Himself  doth  show. 

He  is  the  towering  eagle  which  serves  the  Mighty  Jove 
To  spread  his  heavenly  lightning  and  burn  all  hearts  with  love. 

To  Christ  we  are  all  brothers  by  grace  ’tis  plain  and  clear, 

But  John  among  the  rest  is  Benjamin  the  dear. 

Not  one  besides  His  brother,  search  both  earth  and  heaven, 

Was  so  beloved  by  Jesus,  by  angels  and  by  men. 

Why  then  should  we  compare  him  to  any  of  the  rest, 

Who  was  the  loved  disciple  that  leaned  on  Jesus’  breast, 
Where  he  sucked  in  such  mysteries  as  ne’er  till  then  were  known, 
To  angels  or  to  prophets  or  man  but  John  alone. 

Our  Church,  the  Spouse  of  Christ,  was  left  to  Peter’s  charge, 
Though  John  had  greater  merit,  he  was  not  come  of  age, 
Being  as  yet  but  twenty,  he  is  fit  to  be  a son, 

But  a husband  to  the  Church,  you  see  he  is  too  young. 

You  have  heard  the  love  of  Jesus  and  now  hear  that  of  John, 
Who  still  stood  by  His  Master  when  all  the  rest  were  gone, 

Though  Peter  thrice  denied  Him  before  the  cock  did  crow, 

St.  John  loyal  and  constant  unto  the  Cross  did  go. 

The  most  afflicted  Mother  he  lovingly  did  hand, 

And  whilst  Our  Saviour  suffered  along  with  her  did  stand. 
When  Christ  said  to  the  Virgin : “ Woman,  there  is  thy  son,” 

He  said : “Look  to  thy  Mother,”  unto  His  dear  St.  John. 

No  heart  can  here  conceive  nor  any  tongue  express 

Their  tears,  their  grief,  their  fondness,  their  love  and  their  distress  ; 

All  three  were  so  united  in  that  one  dying  Heart, 

Though  two  were  forced  to  live  they’d  rather  die  than  part. 
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In  short  when  all  was  over — I will  not  raise  your  grief, 

In  this  great  time  of  joy,  solemnity,  relief — 

For  fifteen  years  he  served  her  as  the  most  humble  slave, 

Until  with  his  own  hands  he  laid  her  in  the  grave. 

When  John  had  thus  discharged  his  chief  and  only  care, 

He  then  begins  to  travel  and  preach  both  far  and  near. 

If  all  his  works  and  wonders  to  sing  we  did  pretend, 

A day  would  not  suffice  us,  our  song  would  never  end. 

Inflamed  with  Peter's  glory,  and  Paul's,  he  goes  to  Rome, 
Hoping  as  well  as  they  to  die  by  martyrdom. 

He  entered  with  great  joy  unto  the  tub  of  oil, 

In  which  the  cruel  tyrants  intended  him  to  boil. 

When  this  and  all  the  rest  of  tortures  they  could  invent 
Could  not  molest  or  hurt  him,  he's  doomed  to  banishment 
Unto  the  Isle  of  Patmos  with  grief  to  end  his  days, 

But  he  converts  the  people  and  leaves  them  long  in  peace. 

To  see  the  Church  well  grounded  he's  left  till  very  old, 

But  the  glad  hour  at  length  an  angel  him  foretold ; 

His  blood  no  hands  of  tyrant  would  God  permit  to  stain, 

But  as  he  lived  a Phoenix,  he  died  by  God's  sweet  flame. 

His  testament  and  will  and  constant  theme  before, 

Was  still  “ Love  one  another,"  he  said  it  o'er  and  o'er. 

Thus  peacefully  he  died ; the  earth  could  not  contain 
His  virgin  corpse  which  angels  triumphing  took  to  Heaven. 

And  now  the  loved  disciple,  amidst  eternal  bliss, 

With  Jesus  and  His  Mother,  he  dwells  in  happiness. 

By  Stephen  we  are  taught  to  pardon,  by  John  we  are  taught  to  love  ; 
By  following  their  example  you'll  rest  with  them  above. 


This  song,  like  the  preceding  one  for  St.  Stephen,  and  the  one  for  St. 
Sylvester,  are  all  sung  to  the  air  of  the  Carol  for  New  Year’s  Day.  These 
songs  are  sung  only  when  the  respective  feast  days  fall  on  a Sunday. 
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SONG  FOR  THE  HOLY  INNOCENTS. 

Hail  ye  flowers  of  martyrs,  hail  blossoms  of  heavenly  spring ! 
Hail  ye  first  fruits  of  the  victory  obtained  bv  Christ  our  King ; 
Hail  ever  blessed  babies  whom  cruel  Herod  slew ; 

Hoping  to  murder  Jesus  he  slaughtered  all  the  crew. 

The  massacre  was  bloody,  the  innocents  were  slain, 

And  after  all  he’s  baffled,  his  wicked  hopes  are  vain. 

His  rage  was  thus  occasioned : he  had  usurped  the  crown, 

And  though  he  was  a stranger  he  sat  on  Juda’s  throne. 

The  seventy  weeks  just  ended,  foretold  at  Babylon, 

All  prophecies  agreed  that  now  the  time  was  come, 

When  the  long  wished  Messias  his  people  would  restore, 

And  the  three  eastern  kings  confirmed  it  more  and  more- 

Those  great  Indian  princes  who  travelled  from  afar, 

Guided  on  their  journey  by  a new  glorious  star, 

Arrived  now  at  Jerusalem,  from  Herod  did  inquire 
For  the  young  King  of  Jews  which  set  his  rage  on  fire. 

“ We  are  come  to  adore  this  mighty  new  bom  Prince, 

We  bring  him  gifts  of  gold,  of  myrrh  and  frankincense.” 

Herod  straight  informed  himself  of  Rabbis  the  best  skilled, 

In  scripture  or  in  prophecy  so  plainly  now  fulfilled, 

Where  is  the  place  appointed  where  Christ  is  to  appear. 

They  answered  all  in  Bethlehem  and  this  increased  his  fear ; 
However,  he  disguised  it,  and  bade  the  monarchs  go 
And  tell  him  when  returning  if  they  found  all  things  so. 

They  went,  they  found  the  Infant,  they  paid  their  homcgement, 
But  warned  by  an  angel  of  Herod’s  ill  intent, 

Those  kings  passed  by  in  silence  and  left  the  tyrant  shunned, 
Who  vowed  to  kill  the  infants  of  all  the  neighbouring  land. 

In  dread  to  lose  his  kingdom  if  any  should  escape, 

Under  two  years  old  he  spared  no  one  for  fear  of  a mistake. 

How  silly  is  poor  Herod,  how  much  is  he  deceived; 

This  Babe  with  utmost  joy  by  him  should  be  received ; 

He  wants  no  earthly  kingdoms  nor  sceptres  here  below, 

Who  brings  immortal  crowns  of  glory  to  bestow; 

He  wants  but  to  make  happy  men’s  souls  with  heavenly  bliss  ; 

Keep  all  the  rest  if  lawful,  but  only  grant  Him  this. 
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But  Christ  was  now  in  Egypt,  there  ordered  to  abide, 

Till  vengeance  reached  the  tyrant  who  miserably  died, 

And  ye,  O little  angels,  ye  died  for  Christ  ’tis  true ; 

You’ll  rest  in  Abraham’s  bosom  until  He  dies  for  you. 

Let  Israel  be  redeemed,  mankind  be  taught  and  then 
You’ll  grace  His  glorious  triumph  ascending  into  Heaven. 

Your  tragedy  was  piteous,  like  roses  nipped  in  bud, 

Your  mothers  quite  distracted,  your  cradles  filled  with  blood, 
Your  savage  executioners  through  pity  scarce  could  wound 
Such  harmless  little  creatures,  though  you  no  pity  found. 

But  still  your  fate  was  happy  for  had  you  lived  to  see 
Christ’s  butchers  or  betrayers,  of  them  perhaps  you’d  be. 

But  now  for  proto-martyrship  with  Stephen  you  may  contend ; 
He  fought  for  his  King’s  honour, His  life  you  did  defend ; 

For  Christ  you  shed  your  blood  and  He  supplied  the  will ; 
Stephen  performed  the  both,  but  with  a difference  still, 

You  will  easily  agree  ; and  pray  forget  not  us, 

That  along  with  you  we  may  enjoy  our  Dear  Jesus- 


This  Carol  is  sung  to  the  same  air  as  that  given  for  the  Second  Card 
on  Christmas  Dav— ” Christmas  Day  is  Come.” 
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ST,  SYLVESTER’S  DAY. 

This  feast  of  St.  Sylvester  so  well  deserves  a song, 

That  you  may  justly  wonder  it  was  deferred  so  long. 

He  was  the  glorious  pope  that  happily  did  bring 
A peace  into  the  Church  by  healing  Constantine. 

Eleven  million  of  stout  martyrs  the  rage  of  tyrants  stood, 

And  sealed  the  heavenly  testament  of  Jesus  with  their  blood, 
Which  still  increased  the  faithful  for  three  hundred  years ; 
Nothing  was  left  for  Christians  but  tortures,  death  and  fears, 

Till  Constantine  the  Great,  a pagan  Emperor  too, 

His  predecessors'  steps  resolving  to  pursue, 

Was  struck  by  the  Almighty  with  a most  filthy  sore, 

That  with  scabs  and  leprosy  infects  his  body  o'er. 

A bath  of  infants'  blood  by  witches  was  contrived ; 

This  deed  of  Hell  was  ordered  hoping  to  be  relieved, 

And  like  another  Herod,  he  those  harmless  babes  would  slay, 
Had  not  our  Saint  Sylvester  cured  him  another  way. 

This  pontiff  by  command  of  Heaven,  brought  from  his  cave, 
Appeared  before  the  Emperor,  undaunted,  stout  and  brave, 
Reviled  his  black  design,  his  magic  art  condemned, 

Told  him  the  only  cure  was  to  make  God  his  friend. 

The  Emperor  gladly  listened  and  when  instructed  well, 
Baptized  by  Saint  Sylvester,  the  scabs  all  from  him  fell ; 

And  now  perfectly  cleansed  and  to  his  health  restored 
Decreed  the  God  of  Christians  ^alone  should  be  adored. 

And  that  the  world  he  ruled,  in  faith  might  follow  him, 

In  Rome  to  give  a pattern,  a temple  did  begin, 

To  honour  great  St.  Peter,  Christ’s  vicar  here  on  earth, 

Who  suffered  crucifixion,  his  head  turned  underneath- 

Like  unto  a porter  he  charges  with  his  cleeve,* 

And  twelve  times  full  of  it  of  rubbish  doth  receive, 

To  clear  the  first  foundation  of  that  majestic  dome, 

To  honour  the  Apostles  and  expiate  old  Rome. 
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The  face  of  things  thus  altered,  this  mighty  prince  thinks  meet 
To  leave  unto  the  Pope  the  Emperors  ancient  seat, 

And  builds  Constantinople,  renowned  for  his  name, 

With  other  glorious  deeds  which  eternize  his  fame. 

The  blood  of  martyrs  ceased,  the  Christians  leave  their  crypts, 
And  golden  shrines  prepared  to  gather  their  relics. 

Their  churches  rise  apace,  the  idols  are  pulled  down ; 
Sylvester  sits  secure  in  Caesars  former  throne. 

That  throne  until  this  time  was  but  by  tyrants  filled, 

In  naught  but  blood  and  plunder  and  man’s  destruction  skilled, 
Tis  now  the  seat  of  mercy,  and  to  mankind  doth  dispense 
The  treasures  of  the  Cross,  of  Faith  and  better  sense. 

See  then  have  we  not  reason  this  feast  to  solemnize, 

And  Saint  Sylvesters  praises  to  raise  above  the  skies ; 

An  angel  of  sweet  peace  and  safety  unto  men, 

May  we  all  by  thy  interest  obtain  a place  in  Heaven. 


*Cleeve,  Gaelic  Cliabh — a basket.  It  will  be  noticed  that  there  are  no 
Flemish  words  used*  as  one  would  expect,  in  any  of  the  Carols. 

This  song  is  sung  to  the  air  of  that  given  for  New  Year’s  Day,  “ The 
First  Day  of  the  Year.” 
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SONG  FOR  NEW  YEAR’S  DAY. 
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This  gift  brings  us  great  joy,  and  makes  us  all  admire ; 

It  proves  His  love  for  us  to  be  all  flames  and  fire, 

And  for  our  sake  this  day,  Jesus  is  His  sweet  name, 

A Name  which  cost  His  dear,  His  Blood  spilt  for  the  same. 

This  Name  doth  cost  Him  dear,  by  circumcision’s  knife, 

For  it  this  day  He  bleeds,  and  after  gives  His  life. 

Covered  with  costly  red,  in  His  own  Blood  He  lies, 

Prepared  to  give  the  rest  when  on  the  Cross  He  dies. 

Both  heaven  and  earth  admire  and  do  adore  Jesus, 

To  Himself  this  day  severe  and  merciful  to  us ; 

As  soon  as  He’s  made  Man,  and  being  but  eight  days  old, 
For  us  He  gives  His  Blood,  more  precious  than  all  gold. 

But  how  can  circumcision  with  Jesus’  Name  agree, 

The  true  mark  of  a sinner  to  Saviour  joined  be? 

If  circumcised  how  Saviour,  if  Saviour  why  circumcised? 
Why  should  this  mark  of  sinners  to  Saviour  be  applied? 

What’s  done  on  this  great  day  by  circumcised  Jesus, 

Is  comfort  and  delight,  wonder  and  joy  to  us. 

Who  never  had  beginning,  He  by  whom  all  begun, 

Begins  this  day  the  work  of  our  salvation. 

Blessed  be  this  New  Year’s  Day,  blessed  be  this  Name  Jesus, 
Blessed  be  this  day  of  grace  and  mercy  unto  us. 

Let’s  all  put  on  new  hearts  to  give  to  our  Jesus, 

No  other  New  Years  Gift  doth  lie  require  of  us. 


This  Song  for  New  Year’s  Day  was  composed  by  Bishop  Luke  Wadding, 
Ep.  Perns,  1683—1691.  It  was  published  in  the  “Pious  Garland,”  which  he 
“ composed  for  the  solace  of  his  friends  and  neighbours  in  their  afflictions.” 
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CAROL  FOR  NEW  YEAR’S  DAY. 

Sweetest  of  all  names,  Jesus, 

Bless  this  New  Years  Day  for  us ; 

Grant  new  hearts,  then  all  is  new, 

The  year,  Thy  Name,  Thy  people  too. 

Thy  Name  is  sweeter  than  all  (gain), 

Cheap  though  purchased  with  much  pain ; 

Richer  than  the  monarch's  crown ; 

Not  all  the  world  worth  it  alone. 

Nothing  dearer  can  we  bring, 

Nothing  sweeter  can  we  sing; 

Tongue  can't  express — thoughts  fails  us 

To  comprehend  our  dear  Jesus. 

(Mercy)  to  all  that  will  amend; 

(Thankful  for  every  good  intent ; 

(To  him)  who  seeks,  sweets  to  excess, 

(In  Jesus)  such  as  do  possess. 

deceitful  hearts 

sharping  arts, 

honest  heart  alone, 

Jesus  dwells  as  on  a rich  throne. 

(Come  then)  Sweet  Saviour,  take  Thy  place, 
(Though  we  have  sinned),  this  once  release; 

(Alone)  Thy  Name,  Sweet  Jesus, 

Is  dearer  than  the  world  to  us. 

Nature's  laws  to  Him  gave  way, 

And  all  her  rules  must  Him  obey ; 

A Virgin  pure  doth  Him  conceive, 

the  grave. 

From  Hell  He  frees  the  souls  of  men, 

Who  those  four  thousand  years  (had  been) 

The  princes  of  the  Blessed  abode 

Lift  up  their  gates  and  clear  the  . . . 
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He  triumphed  over  death  and  Hell ; 

His  wonders  all  no  man  can  tell ; 

The  dead  He  raised,  He  cured  the  blind, 

He  healed  the  sick  of  every  kind. 

The  world  He  ransomed  by  His  death ; 

The  world  He  conquered  by  His  Life ; 

A poor  Man  humble  crucified 

Did  more  than  Caesar  with  his  . . . 

Lovely  Jesus,  I adore  Thee, 

In  all  shapes  and  every  form, 

An  Infant  as  the  Virgin  bore  Thee, 

As  well  as  on  Thy  shining  throne. 

Every  knee  to  Thee  shall  bend, 

Every  tongue  shall  Thee  commend, 

Every  heart  shall  Thee  love ; 

May  this  New  Year  happy  prove. 

(Let  not)  this  year,  as  past  we’ve  done 
(Be)  without  thoughts  of  going  home ; 
We’re  strangers  here;  our  port  is  Heaven; 
The  storms  are  great,  steer  steady  then. 

When  the  hour  calls  us  away, 

Oh,  grant,  Sweet  Jesus,  that  we  may 
(In  virtue)  of  this  costly  Name 

(Enter  Life)  without  sin  or  stain. 


This  Carol  was  transcribed  by  Rev.  Thomas  O’Byrne  from  a very  old 
Tacumshane  copy.  The  manuscript  was  tom  and  illegible  in  places;  doubtful 
or  suggested  readings  are  given  in  brackets. 
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SONG  OF  JERUSALEM. 
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Jerusalem,  our  Happy  Home,  etc. 

There  is  no  rain  nor  sleet  nor  snow,  nor  filth  may  there 
be  found, 

There  is  no  sorrow  nor  no  grief ; all  joys  do  there  abound. 

Jerusalem,  etc. 

(The  two  first  lines  are  repeated  after  each  stanza). 

Thy  walls  are  all  of  precious  stones,  thy  streets  are  paved 
with  gold, 

Thy  gates  are  all  of  pearls  unheard,  most  glorious  to  behold. 

Jerusalem,  etc. 
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No  pain,  no  care,  no  sorrows  there,  nor  aught  but  peace 
is  found. 

No  tongue  can  tell  nor  heart  can  think  what  joys  do  there 
abound. 


Jerusalem,  etc. 


Through  the  vast  streets  in  purling  streams  the  flood  of 
life  doth  flow, 

And  on  the  banks  on  every  side  the  wood  of  life  doth  grow. 

Jerusalem,  etc. 


For  evermore  the  trees  bear  fruit,  and  evermore  they  spring, 
And  evermore  the  Saints  are  glad  and  evermore  they  sing. 

Jerusalem,  etc. 


There's  cinnamon  that  scenteth  sweet,  there  palms  spring 
on  the  ground ; 

No  tongue  can  tell,  no  heart  can  think  what  joys  do  there 
abound. 


Jerusalem,  etc. 


David  stands  with  harp  in  hand  as  master  of  the  choir ; 
Ten  thousand  times  would  he  be  blessed  who  could  that 
music  hear. 


Jerusalem,  etc. 


“ Te  Deum  ” doth  St.  Ambrose  sing,  St.  Augustine  doth  him 
join ; 

Old  Simeon  and  good  Lazarus  have  each  their  songs  to 
sing. 


Jerusalem,  etc. 


There  Magdalen  she  has  less  moan,  likewise  there  she  doth 
sing; 

The  happy  saints  in  harmony  through  every  street  doth 
ring. 
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Fair  Magdalen  hath  dried  her  tears,  she's  seen  no  more 
to  weep, 

Nor  wet  the  ringlets  of  her  hair  to  wipe  our  Saviour’s  feet. 

Jerusalem,  etc. 


“Magnificat”  with  notes  divine,  Our  Lady  doth  rehearse, 
The  Virgins  all  in  choir  joined  charming  angels  with  each 
verse. 


Jerusalem,  etc. 


They  all  do  live  in  such  delight,  so  pleasant  and  so  gay, 
That  a thousand  thousand  years  ago  would  seem  like 
yesterday. 


Jerusalem,  etc. 


Here’s  the  triumphant  church  above,  we  are  the  militant 
below ; 

The  Son  of  God  came  down  from  Heaven  to  join  them 
both,  you  know. 

Jerusalem,  etc. 


Lord  hear  our  prayers  in  this  house,  let  our  cry  come  unto 
Thee, 

Let  us  poor  banished  sons  of  Eve,  Thy  Face  adore  and 
see. 


Jerusalem,  etc. 


Until  that  happy/happy  day  we’ll  join  them  with  a hymn, 
Having  for  comfort  and  recourse,  this  house  of  God  and 
gate  of  heaven. 

Jerusalem,  etc. 
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Instead  of  pearls  and  purest  gold  our  walls  are  only  clay ; 
Our  bodies,  too,  of  the  same  stuff,  must  moulder  first  away. 
Jerusalem,  thou  happy  home,  then  let  us  come  to  thee, 
Our  sorrows  then  shall  have  an  end ; thy  joys  then  shall 
we  see. 


The  “ Song  of  Jerusalem  ” is  sung  at  the  first  Mass  on  Twelfth  Day. 
Mr.  Mun  Hore  says  that  in  his  native  parish  (Lady’s  Island?),  “Jerusalem” 
used  to  be  sung  on  the  Sunday  not  falling  on  a festival  day  occurring 
between  Christmas  and  Epiphany. — Letter,  “ The  People,”  Jan.  27th,  187^. 

A variation  of  this  song  was  printed  in  Ralph  Dunstan’s  “ Christmas 
Carols”  (Book  II,  p.  26).  There  it  is  attributed  to  Fr.  Richard  Shann, 
c.  1600,,  but  a footnote  (ibid)  makes  it  clear  that  the  song  was  not  composed 
by  Rev.  R.  Shann,  but  was  transcribed  by  him  in  1611  into  the  Common-place 
Book  of  the  Shann  family  of  Methley,  Yorkshire.  The  Commonplace  Book 
(1561-1627)  is  now  in  the  British  Museum,  and  Mr.  Dunstan  says  that  the 
Shann  transcription  is  the  oldest  known  version  of  this  Carol. 

A version  of  this  song  is  given  in  R.  Palmer’s  “ Book  of  Praise,”  p.  120, 
where  it  is  inscribed — “Anon.  F.B.P.  1616.” 

Mr.  James  Howlin  of  Kilmore,  writing  to  “ The  People,”  Jan.  20th,  1872, 
says: — “ It  appears  the  song  (Jerusalem)  was  originally  written  by  a Father 
Bennett,  a Franciscan  martyr,  while  in  a prison  in  Lancashire,  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth.  I have  been  unable  to  check  any  authority  for  Mr. 
Howlin’s  statement,  but  it  is  clear  from  what  evidence  we  have  that  the 
song,  “ Jerusalem,”  in  its  original  form  dates  back  to  the  end  of  the  16th 
century. 
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SONG  FOR  TWELFTH  DAY. 
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Those  kings  might  have  known  what  Balaam  of  old  said 
of  a star  that  would  arise 

In  Jacob's  land,  when  he  foretold  the  coming  of  the 
Messias. 

Jaspar,  Melchior  and  Baltazar  set  out  when  they  saw  the 
new  bright  star, 

Leaving  their  eastern  kingdoms  far  to  find  out  the  new- 
born Jesus. 

They  steered  their  course  to  the  Jewish  court,  Jerusalem 
renowned ; 

Where  to  find  Him  they  did  not  doubt,  but  met  with  a 
stranger  crowned. 

The  tyrant  Herod  shocked  at  the  news  to  hear  of  a new- 
born King  of  the  Jews, 

In  dread  the  usurped  crown  to  lose,  ordered  a bloody 
slaughter. 

But  for  amends  in  this  surprise  those  straying  kings  did 
visit 

The  Temple  made  by  Solomon  the  Wise,  the  world  had 
nothing  like  it. 

Sapphires  and  gold  there  they  could  see,  diamonds  rich 
and  ivory, 

Embroidered  silks  and  tapestry  from  both  sides  of  the 
Indias. 

Yet  nothing  rare  or  rich  in  art,  not  finding  Him,  could 
please  them 

They  are  told  for  Bethlehem  to  depart,  no  court  toys  could 
delay  them. 

Their  guiding. star  again  did  appear  and  to  the  city  straight 
did  steer, 

And  over  the  stall  resting  most  clear  it  bade  the  monarchs 
welcome. 

Amazed  to  see  the  cottage  poor,  the  stall  where  He  was 
born, 

They  left  their  retinue  at  the  door,  though  great,  they 
entered  without  scorn ; 

The  Blessed  Babe  and  Mother  found,  laying  their  crowns 
and  sceptres  down, 

Adored  Him  prostrate  on  the  ground  and  might  have  spoke 
as  follows : 
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“ O King  of  Kings  here  in  disguise,  Whom  stars  obey  and 
angels  serve, 

Though  wealth  and  grandeur  You  despise,  You  have  given 
us  more  than  we  deserve. 

Our  beds  are  gold  and  ivory,  our  garments  riched  with 
broidery, 

Beset  with  pearls  and  pageantry,  whilst  You  lie  in  a stable. 

“ Here's  gold  and  myrrh  and  frankincense,  not  to  enrich 
we  bring, 

But  to  honour  Thee,  O Heavenly  Prince,  as  God  and  Man 
and  King. 

Incense  to  You  as  God  is  due,  the  gold  shows  kingly 
power  too, 

The  myrrh  keeps  corpse  long  sweet  and  new;  we  have 
heard  how  You  must  suffer." 

And  when  the  grand  affair  is  done,  the  world  from  Hell 
redeemed, 

When  God  has  glorified  His  Son,  at  length  by  men 
esteemed, 

Let  our  poor  pagan  nations  in,  and  to  Thy  happy  sheep- 
fold  bring, 

That  free  from  blindness  and  from  sin,  we  may  in  truth 
adore  You." 

What  else  might  have  passed,  you  may  conceive,  in  this 
fond  conversation ; 

They  bade  farewell,  taking  their  leave,  home  to  their 
habitation. 

Farewell  good  Christians,  fare  you  well  too ; many  Happy 
Christmases  I wish  you ; 

With  a blessed  end  for  to  ensue,  through  the  merits  of 
Sweet  Jesus. 


The  air  of  this  song  was  taken  down  from  the  singing  of  John 
Devereux  and  John  Busher,  by  Miss  Kathleen  Hammel,  Jan.  25,  1949. 
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THE  VIRGIN  QUEEN  IN  BETHLEHEM. 

A Virgin  Queen  in  Bethlehem,  this  day  brought  forth  our 
Saviour, 

To  our  young  King,  we’ll  praise  and  sing  our  victory  for 
ever. 

Hail ! Sovereign  Prince,  our  soul’s  defence,  oh ! welcome 
Heavenly  Stranger. 

Is  there  no  inn  or  place  for  Him  but  in  a stall  or  manger? 

A Virgin  Queen,  etc. 

(The  first  verse  is  repeated  after  each  stanza). 

God’s  own  Son  doth  humbly  come  from  heavenly  high 
treasure, 

To  teach  proud  man  the  way  to  Heaven  is  not  by  pomp 
or  pleasure. 

A Virgin  Queen,  etc. 

Ye  Christians  who  would  pity  show  to  Christ  in  mean 
condition, 

To  weep  for  sin  which  was  the  thing,  you  will  hear  of  His 
affliction. 

A Virgin  Queen,  etc. 

God,  One  and  Three,  that  great  decree  in  Heaven’s  high 
council  signed, 

Poor  man  to  make  to  His  own  shape  for  lasting  joys 
designed. 

A Virgin  Queen,  etc. 

The  Son  Himself  for  our  relief,  to  pay  for  our  transgression, 

A Man  to  be  offered  so  free  with  love  beyond  expression. 

A Virgin  Queen,  etc. 

“ I adore  or  kneel  before  a man,  so  mean  a creature  ” 

Not  I,”  said  he,  “ I’ d rather  be  a rebel,  devil  or  traitor.” 

A Virgin  Queen,  etc. 

1 11  fix  a throne  where  I alone  like  God  Himself  will  glitter, 

And  man  to  me  shall  bend  the  knee  and  own  me  for  his 
better.” 

A Virgin  Queen,  etc. 
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Thus  vaunting  stood  that  false  proud  god  to  the  angels 
all  around  him ; 

Some  were  pleased,  more  stood  amazed,  till  Michael  did 
confound  them. 

A Virgin  Queen,  etc. 

The  Archangel  stout  cried  out  aloud — ‘ Who  is  our  God 
for  ever? 

Can  we  withstand  His  dread  command?  Let  us  adore  our 
Saviour.” 

A Virgin  Queen,  etc. 

Proud  Lucifer  prevailed  so  far,  the  third  part  did  him 
follow ; 

But  with  one  blast  they  all  were  cast,  and  Hell  did  down 
them  swallow. 

A Virgin  Queen,  etc. 

Here  they  remain  in  constant  pain,  yet  scorn  to  honour 
Jesus, 

And  to  have  men  of  their  own  clan,  they  tempt  us  and 
deceive  us. 

A Virgin  Queen,  etc. 

I grieve  to  tell  how  Adam  fell  by  Satan's  false  persuasion, 

And  by  his  fall  had  damned  us  all  and  left  us  no  salvation. 

A Virgin  Queen,  etc. 

For  poor  mankind  was  made  so  blind  by  the  Devil,  the 
Flesh  and  Adam, 

They  did  adore  and  kneel  before  dull  sticks  and  stones  for 
Satan. 

A Virgin  Queen,  etc. 

Cursed  be  his  pride  who  false  contrived  to  cheat  Eve  with 
his  story ; 

But  for  this  Day  we  all  might  say,  farewell  our  hopes  of 
glory. 

A Virgin  Queen,  etc. 

Glory  and  praise  shall  never  cease  to  Him  Who  us 
redeemed ; 

The  Angels  fair  left  in  despair  and  poor  mankind  redeemed. 

A Virgin  Queen,  etc. 
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Not  one  of  men  would  e'er  see  Heaven  had  not  Christ  for 
us  suffered ; 

But  all  our  sins  He  took  on  Him,  for  which  He's  scoffed 
and  murdered. 

A Virgin  Queen,  etc. 

But  why  such  pain,  such  toil,  such  shame,  did  God  take 
to  redeem  us? 

Did  not  His  breath  make  Heaven  and  earth ; could  not  the 
same  relieve  us  ? 

A Virgin  Queen,  etc. 

But  man  alone  could  ne'er  atone  or  appease  his  God 
affronted, 

He  being  too  mean  for  to  obtain  the  pardon  which  he 
wanted. 

A Virgin  Queen,  etc. 

'Twas  mercy  alone  that  moved  God's  Son  to  be  made  Man 
that  saved  us, 

And  Satan  now  to  Man  must  bow,  submit  and  honour 

Jesus. 

A Virgin  Queen,  etc. 

So  as  man  did  fall  His  Justice  called  a man  should  satisfy 

Him, 

And  by  His  grace  regain  his  place,  mock  Satan  and  defy 
him. 

A Virgin  Queen,  etc. 

Then  happy  we  who  now  may  see  the  Devil  by  man  con- 
founded, 

And  hope  we  may  at  the  Last  Day  see  Christ  in  glory 
crowned. 

A Virgin  Queen,  etc. 

Where  His  throne  shall  shine  on  clouds  sublime  by  the 
heavenly  choirs  attended ; 

May  we  then  stand  at  His  right  hand  to  see  His  foes 
confounded. 

A Virgin  Queen,  etc. 
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Oh ! God,  that  snake  made  us  to  break  Thy  laws  and  did 
deceive  us ; 

Jesus,  we  see  what  it  cost  Thee ; we’ll  sin  no  more ; forgive 
us. 

A Virgin  Queen,  etc. 

Our  Church  defend  and  a happy  end  gain  for  us  all,  Sweet 
Jesus ; 

Prolong  in  peace  our  poet’s  days,  those  pious  songs  to 
teach  us. 

A Virgin  Queen,  etc. 


This  song,  although  copied  into  the  modern  manuscripts  of  the  Kilmore 
Carol  Singers,  is  no  longer  sung,  nor  do  the  singers  know  the  air  to  which 
the  words  were  set. 
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CASTLE. 

I.  1169—1627. 

REV.  FRANCIS  XAVIER  MARTIN,  O.S.A. 


HE  PART  played  by  Irishmen  in  the  formation  and 
il  foundation  of  the  United  States  of  America  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  research  during  the  past  forty 
years.  While  historians  unfriendly  to  Ireland  have  attempted 
to  depreciate  the  Irish  contribution  to  the  social,  military 
and  political  life  of  North  America  previous  to  1846,  they 
have  not  seriously  questioned  the  important  Irish  influence 
on  the  Catholic  Church  there. 


Wexford  people  are  not  unaware  of  the  important  part 
played  by  men  like  Commodore  John  Barry  in  the  early 
military  years  of  the  American  Republic.  But  the  story  of 
the  Wexford  contribution  to  the  infant  Church  in  the 
United  States  has  yet  to  be  told. 

At  a time  when  John  Carrol  of  Baltimore,  first  bishop  in, 
and  of  the  United  States,  could  count  his  priests  as 
between  twenty  and  thirty,  he  had  the  services  of  at 
least  three  Wexford  missionaries.  Their  contribution 
to  the  history  of  the  Church  in  the  United  Stales  is, 
strictly  speaking,  part  of  American  history.  It  is 
intended,  however,  in  this  and  the  following  articles  to 
give  the  family  background  and  Irish  years  of  John 
Rosseter,  the  most  notable  of  these  Wexford  missionaries. 
His  deep-rooted  and  colourful  family  history,  his  own  life 
first  as  a secular  priest,  then  as  an  Augustinian  friar,  lend 
him  a wide  audience. 

Research  which  began  with  the  intention  of  merely 
indicating  in  a few  paragraphs  the  Rosseter  family  back- 
ground has  uncovered  sufficient  Wexford  lore  to  warrant 
a more  extended  account  of  the  Rosseters.  To  those 
interested  in  Wexford  history  it  should  prove  what  a wealth 
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of  material  is  at  hand  for  investigation.  The  Pole-Hore 
MSS.  alone,  in  St.  Peter’s  College,  Wexford,  give  a decided 
advantage  to  Wexford  local  historians  over  their  fellow- 

students  in  the  other  counties. 


Summer  lay  upon  the  Irish  coast  in  1169  as  three  Norman 
ships  sailed  past  Carnsore  Point,  and  were  run  ashore  at 
Bannow  Bay,  Co.  Wexford.  Three  years  previously  Dermot 
McMurrough,  tyrannical  king  of  Leinster,  had  been  driven 
from  his  dominions  by  Rory  O’Connor,  high-king  of 
Ireland.  McMurrough  sought  assistance  from  Henry  II. 
of  England,  who  permitted  his  Norman  nobles  of  the  Welsh 
Marches  to  form  an  invading  expedition.  Some  few  had 
come  in  1167  with  Dermot  McMurrough,  but  it  was  the 
1169  contingents  which  merited  the  name  of  “ the  Norman 
invasion.” 

The  first  contingent  sailed  from  Pembrokeshire,  " the 
little  England  beyond  Wales,”  under  Fitz-Stephen,  nephew 
of  King  Rhys  of  Wales.  The  following  day  Maurice  de 
Prendergast  arrived  with  a smaller  body  of  invaders  in  two 
ships.  In  one  ship  amid  the  assortment  of  mailed  knights, 
Welsh  long-bow  men  and  Flemish  foot-soldiers  was  one 
Rosseter  (1)  from  Lincolnshire  (2). 


Six  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  later  a sailing  ship 
hove  off  the  coast  of  Boston,  North  America.  Among  the 
passengers  on  deck  were  two  soberly  dressed  Wexfordmen. 
One  of  them,  Fr.  Ennis,  was  to  find  there  an  early  grave ; 
the  other,  Fr.  Rosseter,  was  to  labour  as  a pioneer  missionary 
until  his  death  in  1812.  John  Rosseter,  looking  upon  this 
new  country,  had  something  in  common  with  his  ancestor 
who  had  gazed  upon  the  lush  lowlands  of  Wexford  one 
Summer’s  day  in  1169.  Six  centuries  separated  John 
Rosseter  from  his  forbear,  Rosseter  of  Lincolnshire.  Both 
were  adventurers,  both  were  conquerors,  each  was  successful 
in  his  own  object.  One  may  help  to  explain  the  other. 
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When  Fitz-Stephen  and  his  mailed  entourage  rode  up 
from  the  beach  at  Wexford  they  found  the  jerkined  kern 
incapable  of  withstanding  their  armoured  might.  The  lands 
of  southern  Wexford  were  divided  by  Fitz-Stephen  among 
his  knights  and  followers  according  to  their  merits  and 
services.  Rosseter  carved  out  an  estate  for  himself  at 
Rathmacknee  (3),  and  there  in  due  time  a castle  was 
erected  (4).  The  well-preserved  ruin  of  the  Rosseter 
stronghold  remains,  with  the  battlemented  walls  and  massive 
square  tower  expressive  of  the  character  of  its  original 
owners. 

The  Rosseters  later  erected  a series  of  fortresses  at  Bargy, 
Slevoy,  Tomhaggard,  Tacomshane  and  Bridge  Bargy,  until 
they  had  a ring  of  castellated  might  in  Wexford  county. 
Rathmacknee  was  the  mother-castle  of  them  all,  and  for 
five  hundred  years  it  saw  generation  upon  generation  of 
Rosseters  succeed  one  another. 

The  Normans  never  succeeded  in  fully  conquering  or 
occupying  Ireland,  and  during  the  following  centuries 
recurring  uprisings  of  the  Irish  families  won  back  much  of 
the  conquered  territory.  What  the  ‘ rug-headed  kern  ’ did 
not  reoccupy,  the  descendants  of  the  Normans,  in  their 
individuality  at  least  “ ipsis  Hibernicis  Hiberniores,”  ruled 
as  semi-independent  Anglo-Irish  barons.  Apart  from  a few 
seaports  and  the  shrinking  “ Pale  ” country  around  Dublin 
city,  one  territory  which  remained  consistently  loyal  to  the 
English  monarchy  was  that  comprised  by  the  baronies 
of  Bargy  and  Forth.  Here  lay  Rathmacknee  and  the  other 
Rosseter  lands.  Significantly,  but  somewhat  inaptly,  these 
baronies  have  been  called  “ the  cradle  of  the  English  race 
in  Ireland.” 

Nature  had  provided  for  the  defence  and  isolation  of 
Forth  and  Bargy  baronies.  On  the  east  and  south  the  sea 
acted  as  a secure  protection.  A ridge  of  hills  and  the 
wooded  Duffry  lay  across  the  north  to  join  the  Scar  of 
Bannow  and  the  river  Barrow  which  protected  the  western 
approach.  North  of  the  Duffry,  in  the  country  of  the 
Kavanaghs,  O’ Byrnes  and  O’Tooles,  the  kings  writ  did  not 
run,  but  south  of  them  lived  these  sturdy  invaders. 
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The  barony  of  Forth,  which  comprised  some  20,000  acres 
of  arable  land,  contained  the  important  sea-port  of  Wexford, 
and  was  the  premier  barony  of  County  Wexford.  Its  prime 
gentry  were  the  Staffords,  Rosseters  and  Codds.  To  under- 
stand the  Rosseter  family  history  it  is  necessary  to  grasp 
some  general  ideas  about  the  unique  status  of  the  southern 
Wexford  baronies  (5). 

Unlike  all  others  who  invaded  Ireland,  the  dwellers  in 
Bargy  and  Forth  were  never  even  partly  assimilated  into 
the  Gaelic  system  (6).  They  spoke  a curious  Anglo-Saxon 
dialect  of  their  own,  and  continued  to  do  so  into  the 
nineteenth  century.  They  had  customs,  traditions,  super- 
stitions, and  even  a dress  peculiar  to  themselves.  They  were 
a peaceful  and  hard-working  people  living  in  neat  stone 
houses  on  land  which  their  efforts  kept  fertile.  It  is 
related  that  in  the  eighteenth  century  a woman  from  the 
baronies  climbed  up  to  the  top  of  Forth  hill,  then  after  one 
view  returned,  frightened,  to  her  home,  saying  that  she 
never  knew  so  much  of  the  world  lay  outside  Forth  and 
Bargy  and  would  never  again  venture  so  far  afield. 

Of  such  territory  and  governing  such  a people  were 
the  Rosseters  of  Rathmacknee.  The  Normans,  proud  of 
their  origin  and  position,  had  at  first  rarely  gone  outside 
their  own  race  for  a wife  or  husband.  The  Rosseters 
continued  to  intermarry  with  the  other  landed  families  of 
the  baronies.  A canonist  could  spend  many  an  uneasy  hour 
trying  to  unravel  the  degrees  of  consanguinity  and  affinity 
between  the  Norman  families  of  southern  Wexford. 

The  Rosseter  arms  are  “ Argent , on  a chevron  gules 
three  pheons  of  the  field/'  To  distinguish  themselves  from 
the  Lincolnshire  parent  stem  the  Wexford  Rosseters  added 
an  alligator  in  chief  to  their  coat  of  arms — a device  borne 
by  many  ancient  Gaelic  families.  In  time  they  retained  the 
alligator  alone  (7).  Their  motto  ran  : “ Prudens  ut  serpens, 
simplex  ut  columba  ” (8). 

No  complete  pedigree  of  the  Rathmacknee  Rosseters  has 
been  preserved,  but  since  this  is  the  first  printed  account 
of  that  family  and  of  Fr.  John  Rosseters  years  in  Ireland, 
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an  attempt  has  been  made  to  reconstruct  the  genealogical 
background  (9),  and  to  trace  the  connection  with  the 
eighteenth  century  Rosseters  (10).  From  the  fourteenth 
century  onwards  such  a reconstruction  is  possible,  though 
the  sixteenth  century  documents  make  it  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish father  from  son. 

In  1280  there  is  mention  of  a John  Rosseter  who  was 
paid  £2  for  his  services  to  the  King  (11).  When  an 
inquisition  was  held  in  1307  on  the  lands  of  Joan  de 
Valence,  Countess  of  Pembroke,  Gregory  Rosseter  was 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  jurors  (12).  An  entry  of  1324 
states  that  Gregory  Rosseter  of  Rathmacknee  was  one  of 
the  free  tenants  of 'Wexford  Castle  (13).  The  last  mention 
of  Gregory  is  in  1313  when  his  heirs,  and  those  of  John 
Rosseter,  are  said  to  hold  three  ploughlands  in  Rathmac- 
knee (14). 

John  Rosseter,  presumably  a son  of  Gregory  or  John, 
abovementioned,  was  summoned  with  other  gentry  to  attend 
the  Lords-Justice  with  horse  and  arms  in  1345  (15).  The 
loyalty  of  these  colonists  was  being  tested  by  the  attempts 
of  a new  justiciar,  Sir  Ralph  Dufford  (1344-6),  to  conquer 
the  native  Irish  and  reform  the  Anglo-Irish.  However, 
affairs  in  France  and  the  native  Irish  resurgence  temporarily 
shelved  the  attempt. 

In  1356  Robert  and  Thomas  Rosseter  paid  a fine  of 
£2.  6.  8.  to  be  released  from  gaol  (16).  Their  imprisonment 
may  have  been  due  to  the  previous  accusation  that  they 
had  actively  opposed  the  king's  nominee,  Charnells,  bishop 
of  Ferns  (17).  One  wonders  if  the  point  of  dispute  was 
not  connected  with  the  patronage  of  Rathmacknee  parochial 
church,  since  The  Register  of  All  Souls,  Dublin,  records  the 
vigorous  claim  made  in  1357  by  Robert  Rosseter  to  donate 
this  benefice  (18).  Dedicated  to  St.  Martin  of  Tours,  a 
favourite  patron  of  the  Normans,  this  church  is  situated 
under  the  shade  of  Rathmacknee  Castle.  Both  these 
incidents  may  also  be  seen  as  part  of  the  general  Ormonde- 
Desmond-Kildare  struggle  for  power  with  the  Crown.  To 
have  a local  episcopal  nominee,  and  to  prevent  donation  of 
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the  Rathmacknee  benefice  by  a Dublin  priory,  was  to  aid 
the  Anglo-Irish  settlers. 

There  is  no  further  mention  of  Thomas  Rosseter,  but  in 
1364  Robert  was  ordered  to  attend  the  Lords- Justice  with 
men-at-arms  and  hobdillers  at  the  Duffry  (19).  In  Sept., 
1361,  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence,  patron  of  the  Austin  friars, 
had  landed  at  Dublin  in  the  hope  of  subduing  Ireland.  The 
summoning  of  the  Irish  gentry  was  part  of  a short-lived 
attempt  to  bolster  up  the  royal  power  in  Ireland. 

Apparently  the  successor  of  Robert  was  Sir  John 
Rosseter,  whose  daughter,  Helen,  was  married  to  Robert 
de  Raymond  of  Shelburne,  who  died  in  1432  (20).  A 
succeeding  proprietor  of  Rathmacknee,  John  Rosseter, 
knight,  was  constituted  seneschal  of  the  liberty  of  Wexford, 
under  the  date  21  November,  1451,  by  order  of  the  cele- 
brated general,  John  Talbot,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  (21). 
This  Talbot,  “ ancient  fox  and  politique  captain,”  was 
determined  to  break  the  power  of  the  Ormonde  and  Kildare 
factions.  As  legitimate  claimant  to  the  Lordship  of 
Wexford,  and  as  King’s  viceroy,  he  had  a double  interest 
in  the  creation  of  Thomas  Rosseter  as  seneschal.  But  his 
“ Lordship  of  Wexford  ” was  an  unstable  title.  Ormondist 
influence  was  predominant  in  southern  Wexford,  and  even 
if  Thomas  Rosseter  had  given  his  support  to  Talbot  in  the 
struggle  against  the  “ Old  English,”  the  return  of  support 
to  Ormonde  was  inevitable. 

In  1472  John  Rosseter,  his  son  Thomas,  and  a group  of 
Wexford  gentry  were  summoned  to  appear  in  person,  or  by 
proxy,  before  the  Irish  Parliament  to  answer  the  charge  of 
ousting  David  Keating  by  force  from  his  property  (21). 
This  accusation  did  not  carry  with  it  permanent  royal 
displeasure,  for  Thomas  Rosseter  was  appointed  seneschal 
of  Wexford  County  in  1493  (23). 

The  Keating-Rosseter  dispute  has  more  than  a local 
significance.  In  1472  the  house  of  Kildare  dominated  the 
king’s  government  in  Ireland.  Southern  Wexford  lay  in 
the  sphere  of  influence  of  the  house  of  Ormonde,  the  great 
rival  of  the  Kildares.  When  Lord  Grey  was  sent  over  in 
1478  by  the  king  to  supersede  the  Earl  of  Kildare,  he  was 
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refused  admission  to  Dublin  Castle  by  its  Constable,  Sir 
James  Keating,  the  famous  prior  of  the  military  “hospital  ” 
of  Kilmainham.  If  David  Keating  of  Wexford  was 
connected  with  the  prior  of  Kilmainham,  he  was  in  all 
likelihood  a Kildarite.  The  summoning  of  John  Rosseter 
in  1472  had  been  by  a Parliament  subservient  to  Kildare. 
But  the  appointment  of  Thomas  Rosseter  as  seneschal 
occurred  in  1493  when  the  movement  of  royal  absolutism, 
supported  by  the  Ormondists,  was  about  to  culminate  in 
Poynings  Act  of  1494. 

Nor  were  the  Rosseters  inactive  during  the  disturbed 
social  conditions  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  is  typical  of 
the  times  that  we  find  Thomas  Rosseter  acting  as  one  of 
the  Wexford  jury  in  1537  (24),  while  at  another  session  he 
with  his  followers,  assisted  by  the  Brownes  and  Roches, 
were  accused  of  storming  St.  Patrick's  Hall,  Wexford, 
assaulting  and  killing  some  of  the  inmates,  and  sending  the 
young  Keating  heir,  into  ward  (25).  Evidently  the  old 
1472  dispute  with  the  Keatings  had  not  been  forgotten.  A 
pardon  was  granted  to  Thomas  Rosseter  and  the  Brownes 
in  1552,  perhaps  for  some  such  deed  (26) . It  is  not  without 
significance  that  by  1537  the  power  of  Kildare  had  been 
completely  broken  and  the  Ormondist  faction  were  in  power 
as  agents  of  Henry  VIII. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  the  attitude  of  the  Rosseters 
during  the  religious  crises  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Henry 
VIII  having  assured  enemies  in  the  native  Gaels  did  not 
wish  to  alienate  those  who  acknowledged  his  rule  in  Ireland. 
As  long  as  these  latter  nominally  assented  to  his  new 
politico-religious  policy  he  did  not  disturb  them.  So  it  was 
with  the  Wexford  settlers  who  were  staunch  Catholics  (27). 
In  the  reign  of  his  successor,  Edward  VI,  Thomas  Rosseter 
and  Hammond  Stafford  were  appointed  collectors  of  a 
subsidy  in  the  barony  of  Forth  (28) . Later  we  find  Thomas 
Rosseter  acknowledging  his  recognizance  to  Philip  and 
Mary  (29)  ; then  to  Elizabeth  in  due  time  (30). 

Indeed  the  Rosseters  of  Rathmacknee  proved  very  faith- 
ful servants  of  the  Queen.  In  1566  Thomas  Rosseter  and 
four  other  Wexford  gentry  were  commissioned  to  survey 
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and  value  the  possessions  of  the  suppressed  priory  of 
Selskar  (31).  John  Rosseter  of  Rathmacknee,  presumably 
his  son,  was  appointed  Sheriff  of  Wexford  in  1569  (32), 
and  in  1573  was  one  of  the  gentry  authorised  to  muster 
and  array  the  inhabitants  of  County  Wexford  (33).  A later 
inquisition  speaks  of  the  Rathmacknee  Rosseters  as  “ a 
family  of  name  and  power,  faithful  to  the  Queen  in 
1574  ” (34),  during  the  period  of  the  Desmond  unrest. 

It  will  be  noticed  in  what  isolation  these  Anglo-Normans 
remained  from  the  active  participation  in  the  military 
events  of  the  century.  So  they  were  to  remain  until  the 
Confederate  movement  of  1641  pulled  them  into  national 
affairs.  The  Rosseters  were  an  outstanding  family  in  the 
southern  Wexford  as  the  early  seventeenth  documents 
testify  (35),  and  were  content  to  extend  their  power  by 
marriage  alliance  and  peaceful  acquisition  of  land  (36). 
But  they  were  proud  to  remain  a county,  if  not  baronial, 
family.  When  Thomas  Rosseter  died  on  22  January,  1592, 
his  possessions  extended  into  eight  different  townlands — a 
fine  heritage  for  his  four-year-old  son,  John.  The  inevitable 
legal  disputes  and  proceedings  followed,  and  John  Rosseter 
was  taken  from  the  joint  guardianship  of  his  great-grand- 
mother, Catherine  Stafford,  and  his  mother,  Anastasia 
Synott,  to  be  given  in  wardship  to  Richard  Chichester  (37). 

The  nine  sisters  of  John  Rosseter  are  deserving  of  note 
since  all  were  married  to  knights  or  esquires  with  interesting 
connections.  Their  marriages  illustrate  the  social  status  of 
the  Rosseter  family.  Catherine  was  married  to  John  French 
of  Ballytory  Castle,  of  whom  was  born  the  illustrious 
Nicholas  French,  Bishop  of  Ferns,  who  died  in  1678  (38)). 
Another  sister,  Anastasia,  was  married  to  James  Wadding 
of  Ballycogley  House,  whose  son,  Luke  Wadding,  succeeded 
Nicholas  French  in  the  bishopric  of  Ferns  (39).  Through 
this  last  marriage,  as  well  as  through  a previous  Rosseter- 
Wadding  union,  a relationship  may  be  traced  to  the  famed 
Luke  Wadding,  luminary  of  the  Franciscan  Order  (40). 

A distinguished  first  cousin  of  Luke  Wadding  was 
Richard  Wadding,  O.S.A.,  professor  at  Coimbra  University, 
Portugal,  in  1630  (41).  But  a more  notable  cousin  was 
Patrick  Comerford,  O.S.A.  (1586-1652),  bishop  of  Water- 
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ford  and  Lismore  during  the  critical  years  of  the  Irish 
Confederation  (42).  His  interesting  biography  has  yet  to 
be  written.  The  outstanding  Waterford  families  of  Comer- 
ford,  White,  Wyse,  Dobbyn  and  Sherlock  were  as  inter- 
married as  the  Wexford  landed  families,  and  one  could 
continue  indefinitely  tracing  relationships  between  them 
and  the  Rosseters. 

Michael  Rosseter,  who  died  in  1709,  after  having 
succeeded  Luke  Wadding  to  the  see  of  Ferns,  was  a cousin 
of  his  two  predecessors  (43).  It  is  a tribute  to  the  Rosseters 
that  they  could  produce  three  successive  worthy  prelates 
for  their  native  dioceses.  Eleanor,  third  sister  of  John 
Rosseter,  was  married  to  Phillip  Cheevers  of  Killyan,  and 
from  her  sprung  Edward  Cheevers,  Viscount  Mount  Leinster 
(44),  who  was  married  to  Lady  Ann  Sarsfield,  youngest 
sister  of  Patrick  Sarsfield,  Earl  of  Lucan,  to  whom  we  shall 
later  refer. 

Of  John  Rosseter’s  remaining  sisters,  four  were  married 
into  the  noble  families  of  Synott,  Devereux,  FitzNicholas 
and  Esmond  the  remaining  two  becoming  Ladies  Fitz- 
Henry  and  Browne  (45).  These  were  surely  an  enviable 
series  of  marriage  alliances  to  gladden  the  hearts  of  parents 
troubled  by  the  difficulty  of  settling  so  many  daughters ! 

John  Rosseter,  who  married  his  cousin,  Dame  Margaret 
of  Slevoy  (46),  died  8 April,  1627,  leaving  six  daughters 
and  three  sons,  Thomas,  Marcus  and  Phillip  (47).  The 
fifteen-year-old  Thomas  was  now  heir  to  Rathmacknee  and 
its  landed  possessions. 

(TO  BE  CONTINUED). 


REFERENCES  FOR  SECTION  (I). 

(1)  In  documents  covering  six  centuries  there  are  at  least  thirty-five 
spellings  of  the  Rosseter  name — cf.  Pole-Hore  MSS..  St.  Peter’s  College, 
Wexford,  xl  84;  xviii.  324.  The  name  is  even  spelt  differently  in  two 
places  in  a document  of  1592 — cf.  H.  P.  Hore,  Hist,  of  the  town  and  county 
of  Wexford  v.  (London,  1906),  198  Throughout  this  paper  the  form  Rosseter 
has  been  adopted  since  this  was  the  version  used  by  the  eighteenth  century 
Rathmacknee  Rosseters — of.  Rosseter  Memorials,  1788-1805,  Registry  of  Deeds, 
King’s  Inn,  Dublin;  Place  Papers,  1709-1804,  “ Rosemount,”  New  Ross,  Co. 
Wexford;  House-books,  1784-90.  1790-1805,  Missale  No.  3,  Augustinian  Priory 
Archives,  New  Ross  Co.  Wexford.  Capt.  Place  of  “ Rosemount  ” states  that 
his  great-grandmother,  Cecilia  Rosseter  (d.  1881),  last  of  the  Graigue  branch 
of  the  Rathmacknee  Rosseters,  insisted  that  this  version  differentiated  the 
Rathmacknee  Rosseters  from  the  other  Wexford  branches,  who  spell  their 
name  as  Rossiter. 
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(2)  Frequent  references  in  the  Record  publications  show  that  the 
Rosseters  were  a family  of  note  in  Lincolnshire  from  the  twelfth  to  the 
seventeenth  cntury.  But  the  exact  place  of  origin  in  Lincolnshire  for  the 
Irish  Rosseters  is  disputed.  H.  P.  Hore,  in  The  Past,  I.  No.  2,  p.  63n,  and 
H.  F.  Hore,  in  Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Ireland  Journal,  vii,  75n2, 
state  that  they  came  from  Rocester  in  Lincolnshire,  while  G.  O’Connell- 
Redmond,  in  Waterford  Archaeological  Society  Journal,  iv.  241n,  holds  they 
came  from  Wroxeter.  During  the  sixteenth  century  there!  *ere  ,two 
principal  Rosseter  families  in  Lincolnshire — (a)  Somerby  Rosseters;  (b) 
Aslackby  Rosseters.  The  Aslackby  family  must  be  of  the  same  stem  as 
the  Rathmacknee  Rossiters,  since  they  share  the  same  coat  of  arms,  except 
for  the  alligator  which  was  added  by  the  Irish  Rosseters — cf.  A.  R.  Maddison, 
Lincolnshire  Pedigrees  (London,  1904)  iii.  831-2;  G.  Marshall,  ed.  Le  Neves 
pedigrees  cf  the  knights  (London,  1873),  pp.  52-3;  Genealogists  Quarterly, 
xiii.  108.  The  origin  of  the  Rosseters  previous  to  their  arrival  in  Lincoln- 
shire is  uncertain — cf.  H.  F.  Hore  in  R.S.A.I.  Jn.  iv.  54;  C.  W.  Russell, 
“On  the  inhabitants  and  dialect  of  the  barony  of  Forth  in  the  county  of 
Wexford”;  in  J.  Poole,  Glossary  of  the  old  dialect  of  the  English  colony 
in  the  baronies  of  Forth  and  Bargy,  ed.  W.  Barnes  (London,  1867),  p.  126. 

(3)  There  are  no  complete  lists  of  charters  existing  for  the  original 
grants  in  southern  Wexford — cf.  G.  H.  Orpen,  Ireland  under  the  Normans 
(London,  1911),  i.  371-3.  But  all  the  settlers  in  Forth  and  Bargy  were  of 
the  FitsStephen-Prendergast  expedition — cf.  Orpen,  cit.,  i,  373;  Hore,  i.  191n. 

A list  written  about  1584  places  the  Rosseters  among  the  first  settlers — 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  MS.  F.  I.  21,  sect.  12,  f.  19r  English  names  that 
came  into  Ireland  with  ye  Conquest,  with  ye  names  of  ye  inhabitants  of 
several  Provinces  cf  Ireland.  The  eighteenth  century  documents  later 
quoted  in  this  article  also  assert  the  Rosseters  to  have  been  among  the 
first  settlers. 

(4)  For  description  and  illustrations  of  Rathmacknee  Castle,  cf.  Pole- 
Hore  MSS.  xl  29,  li.  342;  H.  Leask,  Irish  castles  and  castellated  houses 
(Dundalk,  1941),  pp.  88,  101-2,  fig.  65,  and  frontispiece;  J.  O’Donovan  and 
others,  Ordnance  Survey  letters  (reproduced  in  typescript  from  the  originals 
in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  under  the  direction  of  Rev.  M.  O’Flanagan, 
Bray,  1933),  vol..  “Wexford,”  i.  103-4. 

(5)  There  is  no  complete  account  of  Forth  and  Bargy  and  its  landed 
families,  but  cf.  M.  Doyle  [pseud.  W.  Hickey],  Notes  and  gleanings  relating 
to  the  county  of  Wexford  (Dublin,  1868),  pp.  1-54;  W.  Heuser,  Die  Kildare- 
Gcdichte;  die  altesten  mittleenglischen  Denkmaler  in  anglo-irischer  Uber- 
heferung  (Bonn,  1904),  pp.  56-60;  Holinshed’s  Chronicles  of  England,  Scot- 
land and  Ireland,  ed.  J.  Johnston,  iv.  (London,  1808),  4-5;  H.  F.  Hore, 

“ An  Account  of  the  barony  of  Forth,  in  the  county  of  Wexford,  written  at 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,’  in  R.S.A.I.  Jn.  vii.  53-84;  P.  H.  Hore 
did  not  treat  of  Forth  and  Bargy  in  his  six  volume  Hist,  of  the  town  and 
county  of  Wexford  (London,  1900-11),  but  has  an  uncompleted  account  in 
The  Fast  (Wexford,  1920-5),  No.  1,  pp.  62-106,  No.  2,  pp.  38-99,  No.  3,  pp.  1-40; 
J.  Poole,  cit.;  C.  Vallancey,  Memoir  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  colony  settled  in 
the  baronies  of  Forth  and  Bargie  in  1167,  1168,  and  1169,’  in  Transactions 
of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  ii,  sect,  c,  pp.  19-41. 

(6)  There  was  a Gaelic  version  of  the  Rosseter  name— cf.  P.  Woulfe, 
Sloinnte  Gaedheal  is  Gall  . . . Irish  names  and  surnames  (Dublin,  1923, 
ed.),  p.  665,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  was  ever  used  by  the  Rath 
macknee  or  allied  Rossiters. 

(7)  B.  Burke,  General  Armory  (London,  1878),  p.  873;  Genealogists 
Quarterly,  xiii.  108;  Pole-Hore  MSS.  xliv.  172.  Capt.  Place  of  “ Rosemount,” 
has  an  old  Rosseter  seal  showing  the  family  crest  and  arms.  The  MS. 
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collection  of  Arms  mentioned  in  J.  O’Hart,  Irish  Pedigrees  (New  York,  1915), 
ii  378n,  and  Burke,  cit.  p.  873,  as  containing  the  Rosseter  arms,  no  longer  is 
traceable.  Until  the  late  nineteenth  century  the  Ulster  King  of  Arms  had 
quasi-private  rights  over  the  MSS.  in  his  keeping.  Hence  the  losses. 

(8)  O’Hart,  ii.  377. 

(9)  When  the  Ulster  King  of  Arms  came  to  Wexford  in  1618,  John 
Rosseter  and  a group  of  gentry  did  not  attend,  and  so  their  pedigrees  are 
not  preserved  to-day  in  Dublin  Castle — cf.  Past,  1,  No.  3,  pp.  82-3. 

Eight  Rosseter  genealogies  were  sent  from  the  Office  of  the  Ulster  King 
of  Arms,  now  the  Irish  Genealogical  Office,  to  Major  Norbert  Place,  “Rose- 
mount,”  in  1934,  but  only  Nos.  2 and  6 deal  with  the  Rathmacknee  family. 
While  No.  6 is  entirely  incomplete,  No.  2 is  incomplete  and  partly  incorrect — 
cf.  Place  Papers. 

Father  Clare,  the  genealogist,  who  acquired  the  Betham  and  Forham 
MSS.,  states  that  they  contain  no  reference  to  the  Rathmacknee  Rosseters — 
cf.  Place  Papers,  letter  of  Fr.  Clare,  dated  6/5/1935,  to  Major  N.  Plac.e 

The  Pole-Hore  MSS.,  xxxi.  300-7,  deal  with  the  Rathmacknee  pedigrees, 
and  though  valuable,  contain  certain  mistakes.  These  pedigrees  are  also 
incomplete  since  the  Hores  had  little  interest  in  the  dispossessed  Catholic 
Rosseters  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 

Pedigrees  constructed  by  J.  O’Hart  in  his  two  volumes,  Irish  Pedigrees 
(New  York,  1915)  must  always  be  regarded  with  extreme  suspicion,  but  in 
the  case  of  the  Rosseter  family  he  prints  (ii.  377-8)  a verbatim  translation 
of  a Latin  genealogical  document  given  him  by  E.  Hore  of  Wexford  town. 
This  eighteenth  century  document  is  only  quoted  in  part,  and  the  original 
has  not  been  traced. 

In  the  Waterford  Arch.  Soc.  Jn.,  iv.  238-41,  G.  O’Connell-Redmond  pub- 
lished a translated  Latin  document  which  is  very  important  in  connection 
with  Fr.  John  Rosseter,  O.S.A.,  but  it  is  only  partly  given,  and  a vain 
search  has  been  made  for  the  original  or  a complete  copy.  Mrs.  P .O’C. 
Sullivan,  Dublin,  daughter  of  Dr.  G.  O’C.  Redmond,  has  examined  her 
father’s  remaining  papers,  but  found  nothing  concerning  this  document. 
The  pedigrees  published  by  O’Hart  and  O’Connell-Redmond,  while  containing 
blunders,  are  valuable.  Though  they  contain  certain  differences,  an  examina- 
tion indicates  that  they  have  a common  source,  if  not  originally  forming 
one  document. 

The  complete  documents  we  re  probably  among  the  papers  of  the  late 
James  E.  Meyler,  Harriestown  House,  Co.  Wexford.  He  was  tracing  the 
Catholic  descendants  of  the  Wexford  landed  families,  and  interchanged  his 
Wexford  lore  with  E.  Hore  and  O’Connell-Redmond.  But  Myler’s  genealog- 
ical volume,  dated  1846,  which  I examined  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  T. 
Rossiter  Myler,  Harriestown  House,  has  had  the  twenty  pages  of  Rosseter 
pedigree  cut  out,  and  their  whereabouts  is  unknown.  The  Rosseter  documents 
may  still  be  among  the  unsorted  papers  of  James  E.  Myler. 

In  1846  there  was  a Rosseter  MS.  pedigree  in  possession  of  Francis  Codd 
of  Ballytory  House,  Tacumshin,  Co.  Wexford — cf.  Historical  Works  of  Rt.  Rev. 
Nicholas  French,  ed.  S.  H.  Bindon  (Dublin,  1846),  i.  xxvii— but  this  is  not 
now  traceable.  I suspect  it  is  the  same  as  was  edited  by  O’Connell-Redmond. 

(10)  J.  B.  Cullen  “The  Augustinians  in  New  Ross,”  in  Irish  Ecclesias- 
tical Record,  5 series,  xv.  308ni,  records  that  the  eighteenth  century  Augus- 
tinian  Rosseters  were  of  the  Rathmacknee  family,  but  gives  no  proof.  Capt. 
Place,  “Rosemount,”  has  the  same  tradition  about  the  Augustinian  Rosseters 
and  his  own  Rosseter  forbears,  but  his  family  papers  only  begin  in  1709, 
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and  though  they  state  the  fact  of  the  Rathmacknee  connection,  give  no  proof. 
W.  H.  Grattan-Flood,  “Wexford’s  Past,  The  Echo  (Enniscorthy  weekly  news- 
paper), 10  April,  1909,  p.  3,  confused  two  different  branches  of  the  Rath- 
macknee family  when  he  states  that  John  Rosseter,  O.S.A.,  was  a younger 
brother  of  Joseph  Jnr.  Rosseter,  O.S.A.  Pole-Hore  MSS.  xxi.  307,  gives 
Rosseter  of  Rosemount  near  New  Ross  in  1798,  at  the  end  of  his  Rosseter 
pedigree,  but  does  not  show  the  connection  with  the  preceding  Rosseters. 

(11)  Burke,  General  Armory,  cit.,  p.  873.  Burke  does  not  quote  his 
source.  I have  been  unable  to  find  this,  as  well  as  the  1345  and  1364  refer- 
ences, in  any  of  the  Record  publications.  Burke  presumably  used  unpublished 
documents.  This  is  certainly  the  case  with  his  1345  reference,  which  came 
from  “ a summons  enrolled  in  the  Bermingham  Tower  [Dublin  Castle]  ” — 
cf.  R.S.A.I.  Jn.  viii,  59n4.  These  documents  were  later  changed  to  the 
Public  Record  Office  where  they  were  burnt  during  the  Civil  War,  1922. 

(12)  Cal.  Inquis.  post  mortem  (I  Ed.  II),  v.  No.  56,  p.  22,  where  it  is 
marked  as  “ defective.”  Dr.  Eric  St.  John  Brooks,  the  Irish  medievalist,  who 
kindly  examined  the  original  in  the  P.R.O.,  wrote  me  that  the  “ defective  ” 
refers  to  a part  of  the  left-hand  margin  now  tom  away.  The  printed 
Calendar  does  not  give  the  list  of  jurors,  but  the  names  are  given  in  Hore, 
v.  lOln,  102,  who  used  a copy  from  the  Clarendon  MSS,  now  British 
Museum  Addl.  MSS.  No  .4790,  f.  20.  This  MS  was  also  examined  by  Dr. 
Brooks. 

(13)  Cal.  Inquis.  post  mortem  (18  Ed.  II),  vi.  No.  518,  p.  324.  The 
document  is  faded  and  the  Calendar  queries  the  readings  of  “ Rathncnech  ” 
and  “ Estmont.”  Dr.  Brooks  examined  the  originals  and  found  the  readings 
correct. 

(14)  H.  Hore  and  J.  Graves.  Scoial  state  of  the  southern  and  eastern 
counties  of  Ireland  in  the  sixteenth  century  (Dublin,  1870),  p.  57n;  Pole- 
Hore  MSS.  xxxi.  300. 

(15)  Burke,  cit.,  p.  873;  Pole-Hore  MSS.  xxxi.  300,  364.  Fr.  Hickey, 
President  of  St.  Peter’s  College,  Wexford,  kindly  gave  me  his  hospitality  and 
permission  to  examine  the  Pole-Hore  MSS.  Fi.  P.  Corish,  now  Professor 
of  Ecclesiastical  History,  St.  Patrick’s  College,  Maynocth,  helped  me  find 
the  necessary  references.  During  the  past  six  years  the  continued  assistance 
and  ready  suggestions  of  Fr.  T.  Rossiter,  St.  Peter’s  College,  Wexford,  have 
made  possible  the  solution  of  many  Rosseter  puzzles. 

(16)  Hore,  v.  113;  Pole-Hore  MSS.  xxix.  217,  has  a pedigree  of  the 
Synott  family  which  mentions  Sir  Richard  de  la  Sinnott,  the  said  Sir 
Wm’s.  [d.  1360],  eldest  son,  married  Ann  Rossiter,  daughter  of  Thos.  Rosseter 
of  Rathmacknee  Castle. 

(17)  Hore,  vi.  199. 

(18)  Registrum  Prioratus  Omnium  Sanctorum,  ed.  R.  Butler  (Dublin, 
1845),  pp.  xiii,  xxxix,  xli,  lxvi,  7,  81-2,  86-8. 

(19)  Burke,  cit.,  p.  873. 

(20)  Pole-Hore  MSS.,  xxxii.  319;  O’Hart,  ii.  359.  This  Redmond  (Ray- 
mond) pedigree  is  constructed  by  O’Connell-Redmond,  a reliable  antiquarian, 
cf.  O'Hart,  cit.,  ii.  353n. 

(21)  Rotulorum  patentium  et  clausorum  cancellariae  Hiberniae  calen- 
darium  ed.,  E.  Tresham  (London,  1828),  i pars  i,  p.  265. 

(22)  Statute  Rolls  of  Ireland,  iii.  ed.  H.  F.  Berry  (Dublin,  1914),  775-87. 

(23) .  Past  No.  1,  p.  75. 
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(24)  Hore-Graves,  cit.,  p.  45. 

(25)  Ibid.,  p.  57. 

(26)  Cal.  Pat.  Rolls.  Hen.  VIII-Eliz.  ed.  J.  Morrin,  i.  (1861),  235. 

(27)  E.  Hore  in  W.  H.  Grattan-Flood,  Hist,  of  the  diocese  of  Ferns 
(Waterford,  1916).  p.  218,  states  there  was  never  a Wexford  Rosseter  a 
Protestant.  There  are  two  Rosseters  mentioned  (years  1699  and  1770),  one 
being  of  the  Rathmacknee  Graigue  branch,  who  got  Protestant  marriage 
licences  (cf.  Kildare  Arch.  Soc.  Jn.  ix.  34-5).  But  prosperous  Catholics  some- 
times did  so  as  a legal  formality  to  avoid  the  possible  penalties  of  anti- 
Catholic  legislation  regarding  property. 

(28)  Past,  I No.  1,  p.  79. 

(29)  Hore,  v.  165,  420. 

(30)  Past,  1,  No.  1,  p.  82. 

(31)  Fiants  .Elizabeth,  No.  903,  in  Report  of  the  Deputy-keeper  of  public 
records  in  Ireland,  reports  11-22  (Dublin,  1879-’90). 

32.  Fiants  Elizabeth,  No.  1392. 

(33)  Ibid.  No.  2345. 

(34)  Pole-Hore  MSS.  xxxi.  302. 

(35)  Description  oil  Ireland  . . . anno  1598,  ed.  E.  Hogan,  S.J. 
(Dublin,  1878),  p.  60;  Cal.  State  Papers  Ireland,  1601-3,  p.  599;  Cal.  Carew 
MSS.  iv.  (London.  1870),  448. 

(36)  Cal.  Pat.  Rolls  Ireland,  cit.  i.  482.  Full  copy  of  this  document  in 
Hore-Graves,  cit.,  p.  55;  Hore,  v.  197-9;  Inquisitionum  in  officio  rotulorum 
cancellariae  Hibemiae  asservatarum  repertorium,  ed.,  J.  Hardiman,  1 (Dublin, 
1826).  Jac.  1,  No.  34;  Car.  I,  Nos.  9,  131,  144;  G.  O’Connell-Redmond,  Anglo- 
Norman  family  of  Devereux  (Dublin,  1891),  pp.  21-2. 

(37)  Cal.  Pat.  Rolls  Ireland  ii  (1862),  290;  Cal.  State  Papers  Ireland, 
1592-6,  p.  243;  Fiants  Elizabeth  cit.,  5734;  Hore  iv.,  386,  v.  197-9.  The  originals 
were  burnt  during  the  Irish  Civil  War,  1922;  Repertory  of  inrolments  of  Pat. 
rolls  of  Chancery,  ed.  J.  C.  Erck  (Dublin,  1852),  vol.  1,  pars  2,  No.  47,  p.  561. 

(38)  Waterford  Arch.  Soc.  Jn.,  iv.  240;  Historical  Works  of  Rt.  Rev. 
Nicholas  French,  cit.,  I,  xxvii. 

(39)  Waterford  Arch.  Soc.  Jn.  iv.  240;  Hore,  vi.  323-5. 

(40)  Past,  I,  No.  2,  p.  64;  Waterford  Arch.  Soc.  Jn.  iv.  243-4. 

(41)  T.  Herrara,  O.S.A.,  Alphabetum  Augustinianum  (Madrid,  1644), 
tome  ii,  p.  350;  Waterford  Arch.  Soc.  Jn.  iv.  244,  249. 

(42)  Herrara,  cit.,  tome  ii,  p.  271. 

(43  Hore,  vi.  327;  O’Hart,  ii.  377-8;  Waterford  Arch.  Soc.  Jn.,  iv.  240. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  buried  at  Rathmacknee  .(of.  Hore,  vi.  327),  but  my 
search  at  the  castle  and  churchyard  failed  to  reveal  his,  or  any  other 
Rosseter,  tombstone.  E.  Hore  in  his  MS.  ‘ Vocabulary  of  the  Forth  and 
Bargy  dialect,’  in  Royal  Irish  Academy  MS.  S.R.  12  B!  6,  p.  16,  states  that 
all  the  tombstones  in  these  baronies  were  demolished  by  the  Cromwellian 
soldiers. 
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(44)  G.  E.  Cokayne,  Complete  peerage  of  England,  Scotland,  Ireland, 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  Kingdom,  revised  by  V.  Gibbs,  ed.  by  H.  A. 
Doubleday  and  Lord  H.  de  Walden  (London,  1936),  xi.  354;  Waterford  Arch. 
Soc.  Jn.,  iv.  241. 

(45)  O’Hart,  ii.  378;  Waterford  Arch.  Soc.  Jn.  iv.  241. 

(46)  O’Hart  ii.  377-8;  Waterford  Arch.  Soc.  Jn.  iv.,  240n. 

(47)  Hore,  v.  240;  Inquis.  Off.  Rot.  Cancell  Ilib.  Kept,  cit.,  i,  Car.  I,  No. 
21;  Place  Papers,  Rosseter  genealogy,  No.  6,  sent  by  the  Ulster  King  of  Arms 
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A ’98  DIARY 

BY 

MRS.  BARBARA  NEWTON  LETT, 

KILLALIGAN,  ENNISCORTHY. 

In  Selskar  Churchyard,  Wexford,  there  is  a tombstone  with  the 
following  inscription: — 

SACRED 

TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  WILLIAM  DANIEL 
ONE  OF  THE  UNFORTUNATE  NINETY-EIGHT 
WHO  SUFFERED  ON  WEXFORD  BRIDGE 
20th  JUNE,  1798.  AGED  44  YEARS. 

FATHER,  FORGIVE  THEM  FOR  THEY  KNOW  NOT 
WHAT  THEY  DO. 

A transcription  of  this  inscription  is  given  in  the  J.A.P.M.D.  Vol. 
xi.  pt.  II,  p.  102  (1921),  where  it  is  noted  that:  “ A daughter  of  the 
above,  Mrs.  Barbara  Lett,  of  Killaligan,  Co.  Wexford,  under  date  May 
30th,  1859,  when,  as  she  states,  she  was  eighty-two  years,  wrote  an 
account  of  her  experiences  in  the  year  of  the  rebellion.  The  original 
manuscript  is  in  the  possession  of  her  relative,  Miss  Meyers,  Millfield 
Road  (recte  Millpark),  Enniscorthy.” 

When  I first  came  upon  this  reference  in  1944  Miss  Meyers  had 
died,  and  all  the  enquiries  I made  failed  to  locate  the  whereabouts  of 
the  Diary.  Early  in  1947  I learned  that  there  was  a transcript  of 
the  Diary  in  the  possession  of  a person  in  New  Ross.  Through  the 
good  offices  of  Mrs.  Redmond,  New  Ross,  I was  able  to  obtain  a copy 
of  this  transcript,  and  I also  learned  that  the  transcript  had  been  made 
by  Mr.  Terry  Flanagan  of  the  Mount  St.  Club,  Dublin,  from  the 
original,  which  had  been  acquired  by  the  National  Library  in  1943. 
Mr.  Flanagan,  when  an  officer  in  the  section  of  the  Army  stationed 
at  Bawnjames,  New  Ross,  in  1943,  had  seen  references  to  the  Diary 
in  one  of  the  daily  papers.  The  newspaper  gave  extracts  from  the 
Diary  and  stated  that  it  had  been  left  by  a R.U.C.  Head-Constable  or 
D.I.  (?)  to  a nephew  in  North  Circular  Road,  Dublin.  Mr.  Flanagan 
made  enquiries  about  the  manuscript  at  the  address  in  North  Circular 
Road,  to  learn  that  the  diary  had  been  acquired  by  the  National 
Library. 

Mr.  Flanagan  made  copies  of  the  Diary  at  the  time  and  it  was 
one  of  these  copies  which  I acquired  through  Mrs.  Redmond  of  New 
Ross.  In  editing  this  narrative  I have  used  Mr.  Flanagan’s  copy, 
which  I have  checked  and  corrected  in  places  with  a photostat  copy 
of  the  original. 
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The  Diary  consists  of  seventy  unnumbered  pages  of  fine  legible 
handwriting.  The  pages  measure  18.5  cms.  by  15  cms.  The  text  in 
the  manuscript  is  not  broken  up  by  paragraphs;  the  sentences  begin 
almost  invariably  with  small  letters  and  punctuation  marks  are  ignored. 
Mr.  Flanagan  in  making  his  copy  divided  the  text  into  paragraphs — 
these  I have  retained;  beyond  this  and  the  punctuation  marks  which 
I have  added,  the  Diary  stands  as  it  left  Mrs.  Lett’s  pen. 

The  writer  of  the  Diary  was  a daughter  of  William  Daniel  by  his 
first  wife;  the  identity  of  the  latter  I have  been  unable  to  discover.  Mrs. 
Lett  refers  to  her  uncle  “ Peare,”  but  I am  unable  to  say  whether 
this  name  is  used  as  a surname  or  not.  If  the  “ Peare  ” in  the  text 
is  a surname,  then  Mrs.  Lett  may  have  been  connected  with  the 
Peares  of  Kilmallock.  I do  not  know  if  Mr.  Daniel-  was  a native  of 
Enniscorthy;  he  married  when  he  was  twenty-two  years  old,  and  the 
Diary  suggests  his  wife  was  from  the  Enniscorthy  district.  He  was 
living  in  Enniscorthy  in  1789,  when  as  Surveyor  of  Excise  he  seized  a 
quantity  of  smuggled  wines  in  New  Ross  (“The  People,”  Feb.  20th, 
1932,  quoting  from  the  contemporary  “ Wexford  Herald  ”) . In  Sept., 
1792,  he,  with  other  inhabitants  of  Enniscorthy,  signed  a petition  for 
the  appointment  of  a resident  municipal  magistrate  (Hore,  vi.  564). 
His  first  wife  had  died  young  and  he  had  married  again  about  1790. 
By  his  second  wife  he  left  five  children,  the  eldest  of  whom  was  seven 
years  old  in  ’98.  The  second  wife  died  in  1830  and  was  buried  in 
her  husband’s  grave  in  Selskar. 

There  were  so  many  branches  of  the  Lett  family  in  Wexford  in 
1798  that  it  is  difficult  to  place  Newton  Lett  in  the  Lett  genealogy. 
It  is  very  likely  he  was  a son  of  Joshua  Lett  of  Killaligan,  who,  at 
the  age  of  eighty-four,  died  in  1811,  when  he  was  buried  in  the  little 
graveyard  at  Killaligan.  Joshua  Lett  proved  a very  great  friend  to 
Thomas  Cloney  (cf.  Cloney’s  Narrative,  52,  80,  92).  Newton  Lett 
was  a brother  of  Stephen  Lett  of  Newcastle,  Tikillen;  Stephen's  young 
son,  James,  was  the  boy  hero  at  the  battle  of  Ross  (cf.  notes  infra). 

The  narrative,  like  most  of  the  contemporary  accounts  of  the 
Insurrection,  is  biassed,  and,  while  it  does  not  throw  much  new  light 
on  the  war  in  Wexford,  its  side-lights  on  the  eventful  year  of  '98  are 
not  without  interest.  I have  added  some  notes  to  illustrate  the  text, 
which,  since  it  is  one  of  the  too  few  pieces  of  Wexfordiana  surviving 
the  years,  is  deserving  of  a place  in  The  Past. 

JOSEPH  RANSON,  C.C. 
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TO  NARRATE  the  sufferings  and  persecutions  which 
I endured  during  the  Rebellion  of  1798  would  call 
forth  the  energies  of  a youthful  mind,  but  even  at  this 
late  period  of  life,  when  aided  by  a sketch  drawn  up  that 
period,  and  which  had  for  more  than  half  a century  dropped 
dead  from  my  pen,  the  narration  is  now  taken  up  with 
avidity  in  order  to  recount  to  posterity  scenes  of  death  and 
suffering  wholly  unknown  to  the  present  generation.  I 
shall,  therefore,  commence  the  little  narrative  by  recording 
the  first  circumstance  which  was  attended  with  serious 
alarm  ....  (here  the  diary  is  torn). 

Captain  Jacob  and  some  of  his  corps  seized  (him) 
for  this  offence.  He  denied  the  charge  with  vehemence  at 
first,  but  when  one  of  his  accusers  drew  forth  a rope  from 
under  his  arm  and  threatened  to  hang  the  delinquent,  he 
called  aloud  for  mercy  and  immediately  pointed  to  the  spot 
where  these  dreadful  weapons  were  concealed.  This  horrid 
creature  dined  every  day  with  our  servants  and  was  a 
person  whom  we  never  should  have  suspected  as  the  author 
or  maker  of  these  deadly  weapons.  He  was  tried  for  the 
offence  and  transported  for  life. 

On  Saturday,  26th  of  May  . . . (here  the  diary 

is  torn).  (We  were)  told  that  a great  body  of  armed  rebels 
were  assembled  quite  near  us.  We  were  so  panic-struck 
at  the  aspect  of  affairs  that  we  determined  upon  leaving 
Killaligan  and  taking  refuge  in  the  town  of  Enniscorthy, 
where  we  should  consider  ourselves  safe  under  the 
protection  of  the  military,  with  whom  we  were  badly 
provided  and  consisted  of  the  North  Cork  Militia,  who  were 
badly  disciplined,  and  a few  corps  of  yeomanry  but  newly 
raised  though  of  heroic  courage. 
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We  left  Killaligan  early  on  Sunday  morning  and  took 
refuge  at  Mr.  Stephen  Lett's.  Church  Service  was  suspended 
on  that  day,  it  being  Whit  Sunday.  About  12  o'clock  the 
town  was  thrown  into  the  greatest  commotion  by  expresses 
arriving  very  rapidly  which  called  forth  the  vigorous 
exertions  of  of  yeomen  cavalry,  who  were  severe  sufferers 
in  this  dreadful  conflict.  Little  rest  could  we  experience 
through  the  whole  of  Sunday  night;  their  patrols  were  so 
incessant  that  we  were  every  minute  at  the  windows  hailing 
the  guards,  who  demanded  a countersign  from  all  who 
approached  them.  Next  day,  an  eventful  one,  dawned 
upon  us  with  accumulated  horrors  peculiar  to  that  time. 
Every  moment  accounts  arrived  of  murders  committed,  of 
houses  burned,  of  property  destroyed.  As  near  as  I can 
recollect,  about  the  hour  of  2 o'clock  the  rebels  attacked 
the  town  in  a great  body,  which  was  but  feebly  defended, 
our  country  being  engaged  in  a war  with  France  at  that 
time,  and  our  yeomen  cavalry  being  unable  to  defend 
themselves  from  the  murderous  pike , which  did  greater 
execution  than  the  carbine  or  the  sword. 

Soon  after  the  first  charge,  Mr.  William  Pounder  of 
Cooladine  was  borne  in  between  two  men  into  Mr.  Lett's, 
desperately  wounded  in  the  back,  by  the  pike.  He  begged 
of  me  to  bind  up  his  wounds,  to  stop  the  effusion  of  blood, 
a distressing  task  which  I readily  undertook,  and  directing 
him  to  be  placed  on  a bed,  with  difficulty  removed  his 
military  jacket,  then  tearing  up  a pillow  case,  with  the 
assistance  of  Mrs.  Daly,  swathed  him  tightly  round  the 
waist,  then  gave  him  a glass  of  water  and  next  removed  his 
boots  and  stockings.  Just  as  I had  performed  this  last 
sad  office,  our  retreating  army,  overpowered  by  numbers, 
called  loudly  to  women  and  children  to  follow  them.  Of 
course,  I left  my  poor  wounded  patient  weltering  in  his 
blood,  and  in  quick  succession  followed  our  defeated  troops 
whom,  it  was  said,  were  put  to  flight  by  the  dastardly 
conduct  of  Captain  Snow,  who  commanded  the  North  Cork 
Regiment.  Be  that  as  it  might  have  been,  I felt  more 
terrified  at  the  plight  with  which  we  were  enveloped  than 
by  the  myriads  of  rebels  who  poured  in  upon  us.  They  had 
set  fire  to  every  quarter  of  the  town,  and  it  was  well  known 
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that  the  disaffected  inhabitants  assisted  in  adding  to  the 
general  conflagration  in  order  to  defeat  the  Army.  I had 
not  proceeded  far  till  my  progress  was  arrested  by  a burning 
broom  which  fell  from  the  top  of  a house  in  flames.  The 
lane  we  were  passing  through  was  under  the  influence  of 
the  devouring  element  and,  almost  unconscious  of  whither 
I was  going,  I turned  aside  from  the  flames  and  entered  Mr. 
Brett  s house,  which  stood  at  the  foot  of  Castle  Hill.  I was 
soon  joined  by  numbers  who  followed  me,  and  too  soon  a 
horde  of  ruffians  entered  the  parlour  and  demanded  from 
Mrs.  Brett  everything  her  house  contained.  As  I passed 
into  another  apartment,  I met  Mr.  Hayden,  Rector  of  Ferns, 
and  his  lady.  The  dear  old  man  did  not  long  survive  the 
events  of  that  dreadful  day.  He  was  soon  dispatched  with 
many  other  victims.  He  addressed  me  with  all  the  benignity 
of  a truly  pious  divine.  As  I was  weeping  bitterly,  he  strove 
to  console  me,  and  as  he  was  speaking  I was  addressed  by 
a person  named  Williams  who  offered  to  protect  me. 
Williams  was  implicated  in  the  Rebellion  before  the  general 
outbreak.  He  was  taken  on  suspicion,  but  admitted  to 
bail,  through  the  interference  of  Mr.  Stephen  Lett  of 
Enniscorthy,  who  considered  him  innocent  of  the  offence 
with  which  he  was  accused.  He  now  stood  foremost  in 
the  ranks  on  this  occasion  and  kindly  offered  to  protect  me 
and  any  friend  I wished  to  bring  with  me ; he  gave  me  to 
understand  that  his  influence  was  unrivalled.  I therefore 
directed  his  attention  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hayden,  and  we 
walked  up  to  Mr.  Lett’s  without  meeting  any  interruption. 
When  we  arrived  there,  we  found  the  door  closed  and  all 
the  inmates  flown.  A dead  rebel  lay  on  his  face  under  the 
parlour  window.  Williams  said,  “ I shall  raise  the  window, 
and  do  you  let  us  in  at  the  halldoor.”  I did  so,  stepping 
over  the  dead  body  of  an  enemy,  and  admitted  those  who 
shuddered  at  the  idea  of  remaining  without.  Williams  said 
he  should  go  in  search  of  Mr.  Lett,  to  whom  he  owed  such 
an  extent  of  obbligation.  He  returned  after  a short  space 
and  told  me  that  a dead  yeoman  lay  on  his  face  in  the 
yard.  He  asked  me  to  go  with  him,  as  he  feared  it  might 
be  one  of  Mr.  Lett’s  sons.  Pounder,  whom  I had  left 
bleeding  in  bed,  recurred  to  my  mind.  I said,  ‘ Do  not 
ask  me ; I could  not  bear  the  sight.  It  is  Pounder  whom 
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they  have  dragged  down  and  murdered,  and  take  me  hence/’ 
We  again  entered  the  street,  leaving  our  Reverend  friend 
and  his  lady  after  us.  They  felt  such  horror  at  again 
meeting  the  multitude  who  were  turning  in  upon  us.  We 
were  but  a short  time  parted  from  them  when  a monster 
named  Bigan,  a butcher,  rushed  upon  Mr.  Hayden  and 
dispatched  him  with  many  wounds  from  the  pike,  in 
presence  of  Susan  Lett  who,  with  bitter  sorrow,  recounted 
this  awful  tragedy.  His  remains  lay  on  the  steps  of  Mr. 
Lett’s  halldoor  until  devoured  by  pigs.  Thus  fell  the 
Reverend  Samuel  Hayden,  Rector  of  Ferns,  whose  many 
virtues  will  be  mentioned  as  long  as  memory  can  record. 
Benevolence  like  his,  the  piety  and  excellent  qualities  of  this 
truly  good  divine  will  be  mentioned  as  a loss  which  time 
has  not  since  repaired.  Surely  the  dark  ages  of  heathenism 
could  not  record  more  dreadful  acts  of  cruelty  (1). 

My  protector  Williams  was  leading  me  through  an 
infuriated  rabble,  when  a ruffian  snapped  a pistol  at  me 
with  deadly  intent,  declaring  at  the  time  that  every  female 
who  was  connected  with  the  Orange  System  should  fall.  A 
struggle  ensued  between  him  and  my  friend  in  which 
Williams  was  successful,  having  wrested  the  pistol  from  my 
unknown  enemy. 

I pressed  on  through  myriads  of  the  enemy  during  this 
conflict,  terrified  and  breathless  from  terror,  not  knowing 
whither  to  turn  or  from  what  hand  to  receive  a mortal  blow. 
I was  soon  joined  by  my  friend,  who  brought  in  his  hand 
the  pistol  which  he  had  wrested  from  my  enemy  as  a trophy 
of  victory  just  achieved.  Through  smoke  and  fire  he  led 
me  on  through  an  infuriated  mob  who  were  mad  from  a 
desire  to  rob  and  murder.  They  were  smashing  the  windows 
of  every  house,  bursting  open  every  door  and  clamouring 
for  the  victims.  Williams  also  took  Mrs.  Johnson  under 
his  protection.  The  events  at  that  time  threw  us  together 
for  some  days,  and  indeed  we  were  a mutual  comfort  and 
support  to  each  other.  Mrs.  Johnson  was  sister  to  Mrs. 
Tom  Lett.  Her  husband,  General  Johnson,  was  at  that 
time  a captain  in  the  Army  and  with  his  Regiment  in  the 
West  Indies.  Just  as  we  had  reached  Duffry  Gate  the 
first  field  which  met  our  view  presented  a scene  of  horror 
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which  I could  not  bring  myself  to  look  upon.  The  mangled 
remains  of  Mr.  John  Pounden  of  Daphne,  lay  there,  I was 
told,  in  a state  of  nudity,  surrounded  by  his  murderers  who 
were  yelling  fearfully  and  exulting  in  the  barbarous  act. 
Mr.  Pounden  was  a person  of  exemplary  character,  kind- 
hearted,  humane  and  benevolent,  indulgent  to  his  tenantry, 
and  possessed  of  every  virtue  which  constitutes  the  sincere 
Christian.  But  the  good  and  virtuous  were  the  victims  of 
our  bloodthirsty  enemies.  One  ruffian  insisted  upon  my 
entering  the  field  and  having  a nearer  view  of  their  victim 
that  I might  feel  aware  of  what  every  member  of  the 
Orange  Institution  might  expect.  Williams,  who  possessed 
unbounded  influence  with  them,  would  not  allow  any 
constraint  to  be  used  and  therefore  he  hurried  on  in  hopes 
of  getting  us  quiety  to  his  own  house  where,  he  said,  we 
might  remain  in  safety.  When  we  had  passed  this  dreadful 
scene,  he  placed  us  in  a cart,  and  as  we  proceeded  we  were 
attacked  by  a set  of  ruffiians  who  arrested  cur  pogress  and 
demanded  an  explanation  from  Williams,  who  endeavoured 
to  calm  their  rage  against  us.  They  uttered  a furious  yell, 
and  threatened  to  take  the  life  of  any  man  who  would 
protect  the  Orange  Party,  and  thus  saying  one  of  them 
rushed  upon  the  unoffending  horse  that  drew  the  cart  and 
stabbed  him  with  the  pike.  The  animal  plunged  wildly, 
flinging  the  inmates  of  the  cart  into  the  ditch.  My  infant 
narrowly  escaped  with  life,  and  Mrs.  Johnson’s  face  was 
frightfully  contused.  They  let  us  escape,  and  vented  their 
rage  upon  the  horse  which  they  perforated  with  many 
pikes. 

After  a long  and  fatiguing  walk  we  reached  Williams’ 
about  9 o’clock  at  night.  We  were  kindly  received  by  his 
wife,  who  seemed  shocked  at  the  part  her  husband  had 
taken.  She  assured  me  she  was  in  total  ignorance  of  the 
change  in  his  principles,  she  being  utterly  loyal  and  she 
very  much  deplored  the  part  he  had  taken.  When  we  had 
been  there  about  a day  or  two,  Mrs.  Johnson’s  trusty  maid- 
servant sought  her  out,  and  came  to  induce  her  to  return 
to  her  lodgings  which  were  undisturbed.  Her  abode  was 
at  a Quaker’s  in  Slaney  Street.  These  quiet  people  were 
not  disturbd  by  the  rebel  party.  Mrs.  Johnson  had  two 
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sons  by  a former  marriage.  They  were  fine  boys  and  her 
fears  for  them  were  greatly  excited,  but  they  were  too  young 
to  give  rise  to  suspicion  in  the  enemy.  She  used  every 
entreaty  to  induce  me  to  accompany  her,  making  the  most 
earnest  professions  of  kindness  and  declaring  she  would 
share  the  last  morsel  with  me,  but  so  great  was  my  horror 
of  the  town  that  no  argument  could  prevail  on  me  to  enter 
Enniscorthy.  After  Mrs.  Johnson  and  the  young  Bruesters 
had  left,  Mrs.  Williams  suggested  that  our  better  plan  would 
be  to  send  for  the  priest.  She  said  if  we  were  christened 
by  him,  they  would  no  longer  look  upon  us  as  heretics.  In 
this  she  was  mistaken,  for  after  submitting  to  this  form, 
our  enemy  were  not  less  cruel. 

I should  not  omit  to  mention  the  kind  and  humane 
conduct  of  Fr.  Doyle  who  obligingly  said  he  was  ready  to 
perform  any  office  that  might  contribute  to  our  safety  (2). 
He  supposed  we  were  actuated  by  fear  to  make  this  proposal 
to  him.  We  might  rest  assured  that  this  beautiful  island 
would  not  long  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Rebels,  to  use 
his  own  words.  King  George  would  soon  send  an  army 
to  defeat  them,  but  in  this  matter  the  priest  was  mistaken, 
for  a supine  Government  left  us  three  weeks  and  three  days 
in  the  hands  of  a merciless  rabble  and  then  poured  in  an 
army  large  enough  in  these  times  to  take  Sebastapol,  hired 
troops  who  were  as  merciless  as  the  rebels  they  came  to 
subdue,  who  fired  indiscriminately  upon  unoffending- 
women  and  killed  the  suffering  loyalists  who  escaped  the 
other  party.  Mrs.  Pounden  was  killed  by  a random  shot 
which  was  intended  for  the  Reverend  J (oshua)  Nunn, 
Rector  of  Enniscorthy.  They  both  rushed  forward  with 
delight  to  hail  the  conquerors  when  Mrs.  Pounden  received 
her  death-blow  from  those  whom  she  considered  her 
deliverers.  She  was  mother  to  Mr.  John  Pounden  who 
was  killed  on  the  28th  by  the  rebels.  Mr.  John  Stringer, 
an  attorney,  who  was  concealed  during  that  time,  by  a friend 
named  Devereux,  rushed  forth  to  meet  his  deliverers,  was 
fired  on  and  killed  in  a moment.  Such  were  the  dangers 
with  which  we  were  surrounded  on  every  side. 

The  day  after  we  were  visited  by  the  kind  priest,  a mob 
surrounded  Williams5  house  and  demanded  his  cousin. 
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whom  they  said  he  was  hiding  and  to  whom  he  conveyed 
food  every  night  at  a silent  hour.  Their  rage  against 
George  was  so  great  that  they  set  fire  to  a knock  of  furze 
bushes  in  order  to  destroy  him.  One  of  them,  more  humane 
than  the  rest,  actually  discovered  him,  and  desiring  him  to 
lie  close,  he  would  not  betray  him,  then  turning  to  his  com- 
panions, assured  them  that  George  Williams  was  not  there, 
so  took  them  off  in  pursuit  of  other  victims,  and  George 
made  a fortunate  escape  to  the  Fort  of  Duncannon,  the 
resort  of  our  straggling  Loyalists. 

George's  wife  next  became  the  victim  of  their  perse- 
cuting spirit.  They  returned  soon  after  and  demanded  this 
poor  unoffending  woman,  who  lay  hiding  upon  an  obscure 
loft.  They  said  she  must  be  produced,  and  one  ruffian 
ascended  a ladder  which  led  to  her  retreat  and  actually 
dragged  her  down  by  one  foot,  then  hauling  her  into  the 
yard,  threw  her  on  a dung-hill.  This  courageous  woman 
when  she  found  she  had  nothing  to  expect  but  cruel  treat- 
ment, called  forth  resolution  that  might  have  graced  an 
Amazon.  She  raised  herself  up  and  assured  them  in  a 
determined  tone  that  a time  was  approaching  and  not  far 
distant  when  another  King  William  should  release  us  from 
the  hands  of  our  enemies.  Strange  to  say,  they  did  not 
resent  this  language  from  her,  but  went  off  for  that  time, 
saying  they  would  visit  her  again,  and  she  escaped  to  a 
kind  family  of  Quakers  near  Wexford,  who  suffered  her 
to  remain  till  her  husband  returned  to  protect  her. 

My  husband,  who  shared  in  the  perils  of  the  28th, 
retreated  with  the  Army  to  Wexford,  not  being  able  to  learn 
what  was  become  of  me,  determined  to  return  to  Enniscorthy 
in  search  of  me.  He  therefore  made  application  to  Bagnal 
Harvey,  who  held  a high  command  in  the  rebel  army,  for 
a protection,  which  he  readily  obtained  and  which,  joined 
to  the  influence  of  James  Lett,  his  nephew,  brought  him 
safely  to  Williams. 

Williams  every  day  attended  the  camp  on  Vinegar  Hill 
and  returned  at  night  to  his  family,  shocked  and  shuddering 
at  the  scenes  of  wholesale  murders  which  he  daily 
witnessed ; innocent,  unoffending  persons  for  whom  he 
could  not  utter  a word  that  might  obtain  mercy  or  pardon. 
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One  of  his  day  labourers  was  in  constant  attendance  at  the 
camp,  and  every  night  returned  laden  with  plunder.  He 
would  frequently  display  various  articles  of  clothing  which 
were  taken  from  the  murdered  remains  of  his  victims.  You 
may  judge  what  my  sufferings  were  when  called  upon  to 
behold  the  garments  of  persons  who  were  well  known  to 
me,  and  he  would  frequently  boast  of  having  killed  persons 
whom  I afterwards  met  in  the  land  of  the  living. 

Thus  we  went  on  for  the  course  of  a fortnight,  every 
night  hearing  of  the  daily  murders  committed  on  Vinegar 
Hill,  and  broken  in  upon  by  strange  rebels  who  came  to 
record  to  their  captain  the  wonderful  feats  achieved  by 
them. 

Our  Newtownbarry  Cavalry  were  a distinguished  corps. 
They  kept  the  enemy  at  bay,  and  oft-times  pursued  them  in 
view  of  their  camp.  The  rebels  frequently  came  to  Williams 
to  boast  of  the  defence  they  made  against  this  gallant  corps. 

Williams  told  us  one  day  with  seeming  concern  that 
he  could  not  longer  harbour  us.  He  was  losing  his  influence 
with  the  rebel  army  in  consequence  of  our  being  so  long 
at  his  house,  so  in  order  to  secure  his  authority  he  and  his 
wife  took  themselves  off  and  did  not  return  till  we  had  left. 
Hence,  we  perceived  how  perishable  a virtue  is  friendship. 
It  was  true  we  had  no  claim  on  these  people.  We  were 
discarded  after  the  period  by  people  who  should  have 
protected  us,  but  the  human  heart  was  divested  of  all  kindly 
feelings.  Self-preservation  was  the  ruling  passion  and  the 
nearest  relatives  were  opposed  to  each  other  and  espoused 
different  causes.  My  husband  said  we  must  seek  protection 
in  another  quarter,  everything  in  our  house  being 
destroyed,  the  windows  and  doors  broken,  and  everything 
made  a wreck.  Our  cattle  were  also  taken  off  and  never 
recovered.  We  therefore  left  Williams'  and  bent  our  course 
across  the  country,  and  after  a long  and  fatiguing  walk  of 
somes  miles,  reached  the  door  of  our  neighbour,  George 
Hore  of  Moyne,  from  whom  we  met  the  kindest  pro- 
tection (3). 

The  day  after  our  sojourn  there  I was  told  by  a servant 
that  two  persons  on  horseback  wanted  to  se  me.  With  fear 
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and  trembling  I approached  them  and  discovered  friends 
in  the  garb  of  rebel  chiefs.  One  was  Jacob  West,  a poet 
and  artist,  though  of  humble  birth,  and'  the  other,  Fenelon, 
from  whom  when  a child  I had  received  lessons  in  drawing. 
This  person  stood  high  in  authority  and  could  dispense  life 
and  death  at  a nod.  He  had  been  in  Wexford  from  whence 
he  brought  Orangemen  to  Vinegar  Hill  to  be  murdered 
next  day.  This  murderer,  Fenelon,  came  to  me  with  pro- 
fessions of  friendship  and  protection  (4).  He  brought  me 
a letter  from  my  dear  father  whom  he  had  seen  in  gaol,  a 
letter  fraught  with  a spiritual  consolation,  for  great  was  his 
resignation  under  affliction.  I told  Fenelon  how  much  I 
wished  to  be  with  my  father,  and  consulted  him  as  to  the 
manner  I should  be  able  to  go  to  Wexford.  He  advised 
me  to  apply  to  Captain  Barker  for  a protection,  who  might 
also  direct  me  to  the  care  of  some  proper  person  to  take 
charge  of  me.  He  also  assured  me  that  if  my  father  were 
at  Enniscorthy,  and  under  his  protection,  no  one  should 
injure  him.  Encouraged  by  Fenelon’s  advice,  I set  out 
for  Enniscorthy,  attended  by  an  humble  friend  who 
promised  to  conduct  me  into  the  presence  of  this  august 
legislator.  As  soon  as  I had  reached  the  town,  I met 
Barker  marching  in  triumph  at  the  head  of  a rebel  band 
armed  with  pikes.  I addressed  him  with  great  courtesy, 
told  him  how  much  I wished  to  go  to  Wexford  to  see  my 
father,  and  begged  him  to  give  me  a written  protection  to 
conduct  me  thereto.  This  he  most  obligingly  promised  to 
do.  I then  complained  of  the  harsh  measures  we  had  met 
from  the  United  Army.  They  had  made  a wreck  of  our 
house  and  driven  off  our  cattle.  He  assured  me  it  was  not 
by  order  of  the  committee  that  we  had  been  so  treated. 
It  was  a difficult  matter  to  keep  order  amongst  a dis- 
organised mob,  amongst  whom  he  regretted  he  had  taken 
command.  He  desired  me  to  meet  him  in  the  course  of 
an  hour  at  the  committee  where  he  would  give  me  the 
desired  protection. 

Barker  was  a gentleman  by  profession  and  education. 
He  was  a retired  officer  from  the  French  Service.  The 
laws  at  that  time  precluded  Roman  Catholics  from  serving 
in  the  British  Army.  He  was  a person  of  polished  exterior 
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and  possessed  all  the  urbanity  so  peculiar  to  the  French 
people.  He  was  a native  of  Waterford  and  nearly  allied  to 
Mr.  Wheeler  of  Mill  Park  with  whom  he  spent  much  time, 
and  was  esteemed  in  good  society.  I heard  after  this 
period  he  received  a musket  ball  in  the  arm  and  suffered 
amputation,  and  at  the  winding  up  of  events  he  was 
captured  and  brought  to  trial  and  his  life  made  amenable 
to  the  injured  laws. 

I waited  upon  Barker  at  the  appointed  time  and  found 
it  most  difficult  to  get  through  the  dense  crowd  that 
surrounded  the  gate  which  led  to  our  wise  and  learned 
legislators.  A very  kind  person  whom  I did  not  know 
addressed  me  and  asked  if  I were  Mrs.  Newton  Lett,  to 
which  enquiry  I answered  in  the  affirmative.  He  took  my 
hand  and  said  he  would  conduct  me  through  the  crowd 
who  were  assembling  in  front  of  the  gate,  where  our 
committee  were  holding  council  for  the  wise  government 
of  the  Kingdom.  Barker  very  kindly  wrote  me  the  desired 
protection,  dated  “ the  1st  Year  of  Liberty/  He  desired  me 
to  travel  in  company  with  Mrs.  Brett,  to  whom  he  had  also 
granted  a protection  and  whose  husband  was  a prisoner  on 
board  the  prison  ship  in  the  harbour  of  Wexford. 

We  therefore  set  out  together,  riding  behind  two  trusty 
persons  and  secure  in  Barkers  passport.  We  arrived  about 
7 o'clock  in  the  evening  in  Wexford  without  meeting  any 
interruption  by  the  way.  The  sight  of  my  father's  beautiful 
house  at  Fortview,  tattered  and  rifled  of  everything  it 
contained  greatly  afflicted  me.  We  alighted  from  our 
horses  and  walked  on  a little,  Mrs.  Brett  not  knowing  to 
whom  she  could  apply  to  be  taken  to  her  husband.  I met 
my  stepmother  about  West  Gate.  She  had  been  with  my 
father,  to  whom  she  had  taken  some  refreshment.  She 
uttered  a faint  scream  at  sight  of  me  and  the  next  moment 
clasped  me  in  her  arms.  ‘ Come,"  she  exclaimed,  “ and  see 
your  dear  father.  I have  this  moment  left  him ; he  was 
speaking  of  you.  It  will  delight  him  to  see  you.  I could 
give  him  no  information  about  you.  But  come,  you  shall 
be  messenger  yourself."  Hence,  we  walked  on  to  the  gaol 
where  we  had  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  an  interview  with 
our  poor  captive.  One  of  the  guards  said,  “ You  have 
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been  here  just  now,  we  cannot  be  troubled  so  often."  With 
some  entreaty  we  prevailed  and  our  dear  prisoner  was 
called  from  his  cell.  Mv  feelings  at  sight  of  a parent  I 
loved  with  such  filial  affection  cannot  at  this  distant  period 
be  described,  to  see  him  imprisoned,  plundered  and 
surrounded  by  a set  of  demons  who  seemed  to  mock  our 
grief.  I sunk  into  his  arms  in  an  agony  of  sorrow  and  it 
was  some  time  ere  I could  give  utterance  to  my  feelings. 
He  threw  his  arms  affectionately  around  me  and,  bursting 
into  tears,  exclaimed,  “ Thou  dearest  pledge  of  my  first 
affection,  since  thou  art  spared,  T 11  never  more  repine.  I'm 
happy  though  a beggar  and  a captive,  since  I now  behold 
you."  “ My  loved,  my  tender  father,"  was  all  I could  utter. 
“ Do  not  afflict  me,  my  darling,'  he  said.  “ Be  more  com- 
posed. Place  your  confidence  in  that  Being  Who  alone  is 
able  to  protect  us.  His  arm  is  not  shortened  by  our 
afflictions  and  His  darling  attribute  is  mercy."  The 
sergeant  on  guard  seemed  softened  by  our  sorrows.  He 
spoke  kindly  to  me,  endeavoured  to  soothe  me  by  saying 
my  father  was  in  no  danger,  and  I should  see  him  again 
in  the  morning.  Consoled  by  these  assurances,  we  parted 
for  the  night.  On  our  return  from  the  gaol  we  met  Mrs. 
Lett  and  her  daughters.  She  was  the  widow  of  my  husband's 
eldest  brother,  Stephen  Lett  of  Newcastle  (5).  As  this  lady 
was  near  allied  to  Bagnal  Harvey,  she  thought  it  necessary 
to  adopt  his  principles  and  to  scorn  every  loyal  member  of 
her  husband's  family.  I met  her  and  her  daughters ; they 
were  decked  in  green,  the  rebel  uniform ; they  appeared  gay 
and  cheerful.  I addressed  her  in  supplicating  language, 
told  her  briefly  my  distressed  situation,  and  craved  a bed 
at  her  house  for  the  night.  She  turned  from  me  with 
contempt,  saying  that  her  principles  were  so  publicly 
known,  she  was  surprised  how  I could  make  such  a request. 
Her  character  which  she  so  highly  valued  had  suffered 
materially  with  the  United  Gentlemen,  in  consequence  of 
the  number  of  persons  crowding  her  doors  for  protection, 
but  in  order  to  rid  herself  of  such  intrduders  she  had  taken 
a voluntary  oath  to  them  not  to  admit  any  persons  but 
friends  to  the  Cause.  She  asked  me  why  I left  my  own 
house,  as  she  was  sure  I had  nothing  to  fear  from  such  a 
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noble  enemy,  people  who  were  ground  down  by  oppressing 
laws  and  were  now  struggling  in  the  cause  of  freedom.  She 
wished  me  “ Good-night ' and  joined  her  daughters  who 
waited  at  a distance,  and  left  me  a prey  to  bitter  reflections. 
Previous  to  that  time  a most  friendly  intercourse  subsisted 
between  us  and  after  my  marriage,  her  daughter  Dolly 
(afterwards  Mrs.  Burrows)  spent  three  months  at  my  house. 
But  now  that  the  flag  of  rebellion  waved  from  her  windows, 
on  which  was  wrought  “ Murder  Without  Sin,”  her  beautiful 
daughters  were  designated  “ The  Rebel  Angels.”  They 
spurned  me  as  a reptile  not  worthy  of  a place  in  existence. 
My  mother,  perceiving  how  greatly  I was  disappointed  at 
their  unkind  treatment,  sought  to  reconcile  me  by  saying 
I should  share  the  bed  allotted  to  her  and  her  children.  It 
was  a pallet  stretched  on  the  boards  of  an  upper  room  at 
Mrs.  W . 

I never  felt  so  thankful  as  that  night  when  I lay  down. 
I knew  that  my  dear  father  was  living,  that  I should  see 
him  again  next  morning,  and  it  was  the  first  night  for  a 
fortnight  that  I had  stretched  my  weary  limbs  on  a bed  or 
taken  off  my  clothes.  The  town  of  Wexford  bore  a more 
orderly  aspect  than  the  locality  I had  left.  Whilst  at 
Williams’  we  were  frequently  broken  in  upon  thro’  the 
night  and  obliged  to  listen  to  acts  of  chivalry  performed  by 
the  rebels  upon  our  suffering  yeomen,  whom  they  would 
say  they  put  to  flight  with  the  murderous  pike.  Oui 
Newtownbary  Cavalry  were  a most  distinguished  corps  for 
their  undaunted  courage.  They  ably  defended  their  little 
town  and  put  their  enemies  to  flight  with  great  loss. 
Dismayed  and  defeated,  they  would  flock  in  great  crowds 
to  Williams'  to  tell  the  fatal  news,  and  often  when  suffering 
great  loss,  they  would  boast  of  being  the  victors. 

Early  next  morning  I awoke  from  sleep  very  much 
refreshed  and  comforted  at  the  idea  of  seing  my  father. 
Many  obstacles  had  arisen  since  the  evening  before.  The 
guard  had  been  relieved  and  the  person  then  in  command 
would  not  allow  us  the  privilege  of  seeing  our  prisoner.  He 
said  he  dare  not  call  him  to  us  without  the  consent  of  the 
sergeant,  an  indulgence  which  I flattered  myself  would  be 
easily  obtained,  but  to  my  great  surprise  and  disappoint- 
ment, the  person  who  now  appeared  was  morose  and 
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unfeeling.  He  asked  my  business  in  an  anrgy  tone ; said 
he  supposed  I was  a spy  from  Enniscorthy.  He  was 
determined  to  cut  off  all  communication  between  his 
prisoners  and  their  Orange  Confederates.  " I am  no  spy/’ 
I exclaimed.  " I only  crave  the  trifling  indulgence  of 
seeing  my  father.  What  harm  can  arise  from  an  interview 
that  may  be  witnessed  by  everyone  present?”  One  person 
more  humane  than  the  rest  called  to  the  turn-key  in  an 
imperative  tone  and  ordered  him  to  call  down  Daniel,  that 
he  would  hold  himself  responsible  for  the  consequences, 
which  could  not  affect  the  cause  they  were  embarked  on. 
My  father  was  accordingly  called  down.  His  countenance 
wore  a placid  resignation  that  was  pleasing  to  behold.  That 
brutal  sergeant  held  a sword  between  us  to  impede  our 
meeting.  The  person  who  so  kindly  interfered  ordered  him 
to  give  no  further  opposition  to  a meeting  so  harmless. 
“ My  dear  father,”  I said,  “perhaps  this  is  the  last  time  I 
shall  see  you.  God  only  knows  whether  we  shall  be  allowed 
to  meet  again.”  With  tears  of  sorrow  I expressed  these 
words.  “ Do  not  afflict  yourself,  my  beloved  child,”  he 
said.  “ We  are  all  in  the  hands  of  a merciful  God,  without 
Whose  permission  a sparrow  cannot  fall  to  earth.  I am 
thoroughly  resigned  to  His  Divine  Will  and  as  happy  as 
man  can  be  in  captivity.  We  shall  meet  again,  I hope,  in 
happier  regions  where  no  disturbance  can  have  place.” 
Our  tormentor,  eager  to  separate  us,  said  he  would  no 
longer  hearken  to  such  nonsense.  I then  supplicated  a 
lock  of  my  father's  hair,  which  I obtained  through  the 
interposition  of  my  unknown  friend. 

That  morning  I intended  returning  to  Enniscorthy, 
and  the  idea  of  seeing  my  father  for  the  last  time  greatly 
afflicted  me,  so  great  was  the  struggle  between  filial  affection 
and  maternal  tenderness.  I had  left  my  baby  in  the  care 
of  Mrs.  Pierson,  who  was  nursing  a child  of  her  own,  and 
kindly  took  charge  of  mine.  I found  it  impossible  to  tear 
myself  from  the  gloomy  prison  which  contained  the  object 
most  dear  to  my  affections.  I therefore  remained  in 
Wexford  until  Tuesday  following,  which  was  the  19th  June, 
and  by  some  means  saw  my  father  twice  every  day  when 
supplying  his  frugal  meals,  which  consisted  of  bread  and 
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milk.  Through  the  interference  of  some  kind  friend,  I was 
able  to  see  him  twice  every  day,  although  the  wretches  who 
surrounded  the  gaol  were  heartless,  unfeeling  monsters  who 
always  mocked  our  grief.  Yet  some  individual,  by  speaking 
a kind  word,  obtained  this  melancholy  indulgence  for  me. 
As  I was  returning  from  gaol,  I met  Mrs.  Cooper  of  George's 
Street ; her  husband  and  his  father  were  at  liberty,  and, 
although  much  censured  and  suspected  for  enjoying  this 
privilege,  I am  convinced  they  were  truly  good  men.  They 
were  attorneys  by  profession,  they  made  every  exertion  in 
their  power  to  serve  their  suffering  friends.  Mrs.  Cooper 
kindly  invited  me  to  her  house ; whenever  I wished  for  the 
society  of  a sympathising  friend  she  would  be  happy 
to  see  me.  I went  there  that  evening  to  ask  the  opinion 
of  those  that  were  enjoying  their  liberty.  When  I entered 
the  parlour,  several  persons  sat  around  a table  on  which 
wine  and  glasses  were  placed ; they  appeared  in  earnest 
conversation  when  I entered  the  room,  which  ceased  for  a 
moment  but  was  soon  resumed  by  Cooper,  who  was  strongly 
recommending  a friend  of  his,  an  object  of  mercy,  to  the 
kind  consideration  of  Captain  Rossiter,  who  appeared  a 
person  of  considerable  influence  in  the  rebel  army.  Cooper’s 
friend  was  Mr.  Grey  of  Whitefort,  who,  I think,  was  a 
member  of  the  Yeomen  cavalry.  He  was  so  obnoxious  to 
the  rebels  that  he  lay  concealed  under  a bed  in  Cooper’s 
house.  At  the  same  time,  his  brother,  Nick  Grey,  wore  the 
rebel  uniform  and  was  an  active  and  noisy  commander, 
shouting  and  yelling  fearfully  with  his  wicked  companions. 
Such  were  the  state  of  affairs  in  these  perilous  times  that 
fond  brothers  took  opposite  parts  and  were  cruelly  opposed 
to  each  other.  A third  brother,  Tom  Grey,  was  a captain 
in  the  Wexford  regiment  of  militia.  Hence  arose  great 
opposition  in  families.  Some  were  considered  worthy  of  a 
portion  of  the  claims  adjudged  to  suffering  loyalists,  while 
others  were  branded  with  ignominy  and  disgrace  (6). 

Cooper  used  every  argument  and  remonstrance  to 
soften  the  resentment  of  Rossiter,  who  seemed  an  implacable 
foe  to  his  friend.  He  begged  and  implored  to  be  allowed 
to  bring  Grey  into  his  presence  which,  after  much  entreaty, 
he  was  allowed  to  do.  When  Grey  entered  the  parlour,  I 
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may  with  truth  aver  that  such  an  object  of  misery  I had 
not  seen  up  to  that  time.  His  hair  stood  on  end  like  the 
quills  upon  the  fretted  porcupine;  his  clothes  which  were 
black  were  covered  with  feathers,  and  horror  and  despair 
depicted  in  his  countenance.  Cooper  said  “ Give  your 
hand  to  Captain  Rossiter,”  but  the  supplicating  hand  was 
rejected  with  scorn  and  contempt.  Rossiter  said,  “ I shall 
not  take  your  hand,  but  in  consideration  of  your  brother’s 
services,  I shall  not  injure  you,  but  every  lover  of  that 
freedom  which  has  just  dawned  upon  us  must  heartily 
despise  you.” 

The  events  passed  on  in  lively  conversation  upon  the 
general  success  which  crowned  the  United  Army,  and  sorry 
I am  to  add  to  this  little  narrative  that  a brother  of  a 
colonel  in  the  British  Army  was  most  energetic  in  support- 
ing the  justice  of  their  claims.  I,  of  course,  was  silent 
upon  these  subjects  of  interest,  tho’  I must  say  great  was 
my  surprise. 

I received  much  kind  attention  from  Mrs.  Cooper ; and 
many  other  friends  who  were  undisturbed,  also  invited  my 
stepmother  who  was  considered  an  object  of  great  pity. 
Our  best  friends  were  afraid  to  show  us  any  kindness. 
Doctors  were  allowed  to  live.  My  father’s  house  was 
convenient  to  an  hospital,  and  Dr.  Jacob,  who  was  the 
infirmary  doctor,  was  appointed  to  attend  their  sick  and 
wounded. 

A heart-rending  sight  was  displayed  at  the  bridge, 
which  was  a scene  of  carnage  throughout.  Four  dead 
bodies  were  tied  there  to  the  frames ; from  the  arms  they 
were  suspended  and  remained  floating  on  the  water  during 
the  whole  time ; one  of  them,  the  nearest  in  view,  was  the 
remains  of  Captain  Dalton.  I think  he  fought  at  Ennis- 
corthy  with  the  defeated  army  and  retreated  to  Wexford 
with  them  when  put  to  flight.  I did  not  hear  how  he  fell, 
whether  by  pike  or  gun,  but  I had  a heart-rending  sight  to 
witness  when  passing  that  way.  The  remains  of  poor 
Captain  Dalton  were  to  be  seen  floating  upon  the  water ; 
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George  Sparrow  of  Enniscorthy  was  placed  next  to  him. 
The  other  two  I do  not  recollect ; perhaps  I did  not  know 
them. 

About  this  time  the  most  awful  event  which  ever 
apeared  in  any  country  or  at  any  period  of  time,  took 
place.  I mean  the  burning  of  Scullabogue  Barn,  filled  with 
Protestants  of  every  denomination.  Ben  Lett  of  Kilgibbon 
was  one  of  the  victims  thrust  in  there.  He  was  a lad 
about  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  old  at  that  time,  but  by  the 
enterprising  and  persevering  courage  of  his  sister,  he 
escaped  the  dreadful  fate  of  those  who  suffered.  She  threw 
herself  prostrate  before  a priest,  whose  name  was  Shally, 
and  declared  she  would  never  rise  until  he  was  free.  She 
was  promised  him  next  morning,  but  she  clung  more  closely 
to  the  priest,  declaring  she  would  never  rise  till  her  brother 
was  set  free.  The  priest  could  not  resist  her  entreaties : 
he  gave  an  order  to  have  him  given  to  his  sister,  and  thus 
escaped  the  cruel  tortures  inflicted  on  the  innocent  victims 
of  Scullabogue  Barn.  These  melancholy  events  I learned 
from  Miss  Lett,  who  was  afterwards  married  to  Mr.  Boxwell 
of  Linseystown. 

One  day  when  returning  from  the  gaol,  I saw  a servant 
whom  I knew  was  a Protestant,  standing  in  the  door  of  a 
very  obscure  house.  She  was  living  in  the  service  of  Mr. 
King  of  Macmine  Castle,  who  was  my  husband's  cousin.  I 
enquired  if  she  could  give  me  any  information  of  her 
master's  family.  She  said  “ They  are  hiding  in  this  house." 
She  took  me  upstairs,  and  opening  a door  desired  me  to  go 
in.  Mr.  King  was  sitting  on  a feather  bed  which  lay  on 
the  floor,  without  bedclothes  of  any  description.  He  stood 
up  to  receive  me,  and  Mrs.  King  soon  entered  the  room 
which  was  destitute  of  furniture.  Our  feelings  were  mutual 
at  meeting.  Our  hearts  were  full  to  overflowing  and  tears 
of  bitter  anguish  flowed  from  our  eyes.  I said  to  Mr.  King, 
“ I have  seen  your  mother,  and  she  is  safely  lodged  with 
Mrs.  Warren  at  Enniscorthy.  She  begged  of  me,  if  possible, 
to  see  you  and  to  let  her  know  at  my  return  how  you  were 
and  with  whom  you  were  stopping."  “ Tell  her,"  he  said, 
“ that  daily  murders  are  committed  here  : we  know  not  how 
long  we  may  remain  undiscovered."  He  then  asked  for 
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my  husband.  I told  him  he  was  safe  under  Bagnal  Harvey's 
protection.  “ But,"  I added,  “ they  have  my  dear  father 
in  gaol."  (7). 

After  many  painful  reflections  on  both  sides  upon  the 
state  of  affairs,  I left  them.  Their  abode  was  near  the 
barracks,  the  gaol  at  that  time  being  in  that  direction,  and 
the  house  occupied  by  the  Kings  being  of  the  meanest 
description,  it  proved  a fortunate  asylum  to  them  as  they 
escaped  detection. 

On  Tuesday,  the  19th  June,  I was  sent  for  to  return  to 
my  husband  and  child,  who  were  stopping  at  Hore’s,  who 
were  our  kindest  friends  in  this  time  of  suffering.  I found 
I could  not  longer  stop  where  filial  love  and  duty  invited 
me.  My  husband  and  child  had  the  first  claim  on  my 
affection,  yet  my  aching  heart  clung  more  closely  to  my 
father.  I told  him  at  our  last  meeting  the  necessity  there 
was  for  my  return.  He  seemed  shocked  at  the  idea  of 
parting  me,  and  made  me  promise  to  return  to  Wexford 
with  my  child,  to  which  I partly  consented  and  left  him 
for  the  last  time. 

When  I parted  from  him,  he  lingered  at  the  door  as 
long  as  he  was  allowed  to  remain,  sure  something  boded 
that  we  should  meet  no  more.  When  I reached  a turn  in 
the  street,  I looked  behind — a last  look.  I saw  him  rivetted 
to  the  spot,  regarding  me  with  a look  of  parental  solicitude. 
I was  absorbed  in  bitter  anguish,  not  knowing  what  to 
decide  upon.  I was  roused  from  my  reverie  by  the  approach 
of  Mr.  Robert  Carty,  who  was  a person  of  some  respect- 
ability who  possessed  unbounded  influence  with  the  rebel 
army.  I was  acquainted  with  him  previous  to  this  time 
and  flattered  myself  that  I should  have  met  some  degree 
of  kindness  from  him,  but  greatly  indeed  I had  deceived 
myself.  I begged  of  him  to  allow  me  to  travel  in  company 
with  him  to  Enniscorthy,  as  I should  feel  safe  under  his 
protection.  To  this  request  he  made  a bow  of  assent,  but 
before  we  reached  Ferry  Carrig  he  gave  spurs  to  his  horse 
and  dashed  off  at  a hasty  pace,  leaving  me  to  my  fate.  The 
trusty  person  who  had  charge  of  me  endeavoured  to  quiet 
my  fears  by  repeated  assurances  that  he  would  take  me  to 
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Hore's  in  safety,  which  promise  he  fully  verified,  although 
several  times  by  the  way  he  was  hooted  at  and  sometimes 
threatened  for  lending  assistance  to  the  Orange  Party.  He 
diverted  them  by  saying  I was  returning  home  to  see 
provisions  supplied  to  them,  to  which  office  I was  appointed 
by  the  committee.  They  said  sportingly  it  was  well  I had 
got  such  an  honourable  office  as  to  wait  on  them  that  were 
lighting  in  the  cause  of  freedom  and  the  rights  of  the  people. 
I should  now  wait  on  those  who  were  too  long  oppressed, 
but  better  days  had  now  dawned  upon  them.  All  this  was 
amusing  and  readily  consented  to  by  me  (8). 

I arrived  at  Enniscorthy  about  8 o'clock  in  the  evening. 
On  Castle  Hill  I met  a fellow-sufferer  whose  life  was  spared 
because  he  played  the  violin  and  amused  his  enemies  with 
Party  tunes.  It  was  Henry  Minchen,  whose  brother  was 
shot  before  his  face,  and  he  was  compelled  to  play  every 
tune  they  demanded.  I met  him  holding  his  violin  in  his 
hand  and  walking  without  shoes ; our  hearts  were  too  full 
to  give  utterance  to  words ; we  gazed  on  each  other  and 
burst  into  tears.  They  were  tears  of  bitter,  heart-rending 
sorrow.  Poor  Henry  would  have  rather  played  his  dear 
brother's  funeral  requiem  than  play  Party  tunes  demanded 
by  the  enemy.  Every  feeling  was  sacrificed  to  self- 

preservation  at  that  time.  We  da^e  not  express  sorrow  for 
our  dearest  friend.  I walked  on  to  Mrs.  Warren's,  whose 
house  escaped.  She,  living  a widow,  had  neither 

husband  nor  son  to  take  part  in  these  broils.  She  also 
rented  her  house  from  a Roman  Catholic.  Hence  she 
escaped  undisturbed  and  gave  refuge  to  many  respectable 
persons.  Mrs.  Newton,  Mrs.  King's  mother,  stopped  there 
during  the  three  weeks  and  three  days  of  suffering.  Mrs 
Hatton,  whose  husband  was  murdered  on  the  first  day  of 
the  outbreak,  she  also  found  an  asylum  with  her  kind 
neighbour. 

My  friend  who  brought  me  thus  far,  whose  name  was 
Leary,  advised  me  to  stop  with  my  friends  for  that  night, 
it  be*\g  too  late  to  proceed  to  Hore:s,  and  it  was  rumoured 
that  we  were  hemmed  in  by  a powerful  army  which  would 
very  soon  attack  Vinegar  Hill  and  put  our  enemies  to  flight. 
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Agreeable  to  the  advice  Leary  had  given  me,  I stopped  the 
night  at  Mrs.  Warren's,  and  next  morning  at  4 o'clock  my 
trusty  guide  called  me  up  and  begged  me,  if  I valued  my 
life,  to  flee  from  the  town,  which  would  soon  be  attacked, 
that  we  should  retire  by  the  most  private  way  to  Hore's. 
We  therefore  hastily  proceeded  hither  by  the  most  retired 
way,  carefully  avoiding  the  road.  When  arrived  there  they 
fully  confirmed  the  happy  news  which  Leary  had  heard 
at  Enniscorthy.  My  husband  said  our  deliverance  was  at 
hand,  and  suggested  that  we  might  be  safer  in  our  own 
house  than  with  our  friends.  We  therefore  set  out  for 
Killaligan,  accompanied  by  Hore  and  his  sister.  They 
drove  all  their  cattle  upon  our  deserted  fields.  It  was 
confidently  thought  that  retaliation  would  be  visited  upon 
them.  We  passed  a sleepless  night,  not  having  a bed  to 
lie  down  on. 

Next  morning  the  booming  of  cannon  awoke  us  to  a 
sense  of  our  situation  of  heartfelt  gratitude  to  the  Almighty 
for  the  prospect  of  deliverance  to  our  desolated  country. 
Cannon  was  placed  on  Cherry  Orchard  Rock,  and  such 
deliberate  aim  was  taken  from  Vinegar  Hill  that  the  Royal 
Cannon  was  dismantled.  Val  Gill  was  the  engineer  that 
conducted  the  rebel  guns.  They  had  four  cannon  playing 
on  our  army,  but  a powerful  force  soon  put  them  to  flight. 
How  fondly  did  I anticipate  my  next  meeting  with  my 
father  upon  the  explosion  of  every  cannon.  When  I saw 
the  tree  of  liberty  fall  on  Vinegar  Hill,  how  my  heart  did 
dilate  with  pleasure  ; how  different,  I thought,  shall  our  next 
meeting  be  to  our  last  farewell.  I shall  see  him  established 
in  his  own  house  and  surrounded  by  a happy  family.  We 
are  now,  thank  Heaven,  set  free  from  the  yoke  of  popish 
persecution  and  again  a free  people.  Alas ! I little  thought 
my  father  had  for  ever  done  with  transitory  things.  About 
3 o'clock  that  evening  we  saw  two  soldiers  approach  our 
house.  One  of  them  came  in  to  ask  some  refreshments,  and 
after  some  conversation  he  strongly  advised  us  to  go  to 
Enniscorthy  and  place  ourselves  under  the  protection  of 
military  friends  who  might  protect  us,  as  the  soldiers  were 
ordered  to  shoot  every  man  who  appeared  in  plain  clothes. 
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They  could  give  no  quarter,  as  they  were  told  that  every 
loyal  man  had  been  murdered.  This  soldier  was  a private 
from  the  Donegal  Militia.  We  used  every  argument  to 
induce  him  to  accompany  us  to  town,  but  this  he  declined, 
saying  he  should  join  his  regiment  who  were  encamped  at 
Daphne.  We  then  agreed  to  set  out  for  Enniscorthy,  in 
consequence  of  the  soldier  s advice,  which  seemed  so 
essential  to  our  safety. 

My  husband  urged  me  to  remain  after  him  while  he 
and  Hore  would  seek  protection  from  the  Army.  Fortunately 
for  them,  I was  opposed  to  this  measure  and  finally 
determined  to  go  with  them  and  share  their  fate.  We 
accordingly  set  out  together  for  Enniscorthy,  and  never 
saw  a human  being  from  the  time  we  left  Killaligan  till  we 
arrived  at  Duffry  Gate.  A dreary  gloom  seemed  to 
surround  us.  Nature  seemed  appalled  at  such  a scene  as 
broke  in  upon  our  view.  Upon  entering  the  town,  we  were 
interrupted  by  a military  guard,  one  of  whom  seized  my 
husband  with  the  one  hand,  with  the  other  he  drew  his 
bayonet,  swearing  vehemently  that  he  should  die  that 
moment  for  a croppy  villain.  In  vain  I pleaded  that  we 
were  suffering  loyalists,  who  were  plundered  and  persecuted 
by  the  rebels  and  had  flown  to  them  for  protection.  The 
irritated  warrior,  steadfast  in  his  purpose  and  deaf  to  my 
remonstrance,  cast  a furious  look  upon  me  and  desired  his 
comrade  to  dispatch  the  other  croppy,  meaning  Hore.  The 
rebels,  who  showed  no  mercy,  should  meet  none  from  them. 
He  again  seized  his  victim  with  deadly  intent.  Terrified 
beyond  description  and  breathless  with  horror,  I looked 
wildly  around  me  and  at  that  moment  beheld  two  young 
officers  approaching  on  horseback.  I flew  to  them  for 
succour  in  that  moment  of  peril,  and  briefly  told  them  our 
danger  and  cast  myself  on  their  humanity  for  mercy  and 
protection.  One  of  them  seemed  to  regard  me  with  an  eye 
of  pity  and,  politely  alighting  from  his  horse,  asked  in 
what  manner  he  could  be  of  service  to  me.  He  desired  the 
soldiers  to  give  up  their  prisoners,  whose  case  he  should 
investigate.  Then  turning  to  me,  asked  whither  he  should 
conduct  me.  Hore  stood  trembling  with  terror,  and  my 
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husband  seemed  conscious  of  the  danger  of  his  situation. 
Our  gallant  deliverer,  with  that  humanity  which  ever 
distinguishes  the  truly  brave,  rescued  the  poor  delinquents 
from  the  hands  of  the  enraged  soldiers,  then  turning  to 
me  asked  whither  he  should  conduct  me.  With  heartfelt 
gratitude  for  such  timely  deliverance,  I begged  of  him  to 
take  me  to  Captain  Nuttle's,  where  I expected  to  meet 
military  friends,  Mrs.  Nuttle’s  brother  being  an  officer  of 
rank  in  the  Army  who,  before  he  sheathed  his  sword,  sought 
his  sister,  and  her  house,  under  the  protection  of  Colonel 
Freeman,  became  the  refuge  of  the  suffering  loyalists. 
Therefore,  to  Captain  Nuttle’s  we  proceeded  and  soon 
entered  upon  scenes  of  death  and  desolation  so  terrible  that 
I know  not  how  to  describe  it.  Livid  bodies  covered  with 
ghastly  wounds,  over  which  we  were  frequently  obliged  to 
step ; human  bodies  charred  I could  not  tell  from  what 
cause.  The  smell  was  so  overpowering  I was  affected  with 
the  sensation  of  sickly  horror  and  often  on  the  point  of 
fainting.  My  gallant  deliverer  supported  me  with  a 
protecting  arm,  which  brought  me  and  my  company  safely 
to  Captain  Nuttle’s  door,  then  asking  if  he  could  render  me 
any  further  service,  mounted  a horse,  richly  caparisoned, 
and  rode  off. 

We  were  soon  surrounded  by  innumerable  friends  and 
acquaintances,  similarly  situated,  who  received  us  with 
demonstrations  of  delight.  I could  not  for  some  time  return 
their  congratulations,  so  great  was  my  excitement,  so  many 
horrors  crowded  upon  my  recollection,  exhausted  in  body 
and  mind  from  such  a tide  of  overwhelming  events,  that  I 
could  not  for  some  time  give  utterance  to  the  joy  I felt  at 
once  more  beholding  many  whom  I thought  were  dead. 
When  I had  regained  a little  composure,  I recognised  an 
old  friend  and  acquaintance  in  Captain  Mellifont  of  the 
4th  Dragoons.  He  had  been  quartered  at  Enniscorthy 
some  years  previous.  He  expressed  great  pleasure  at 
seeing  us  in  safety  and  got  a protection  for  our  house, 
whither  he  advised  us  not  to  return  for  that  night,  nor 
again  expose  ourselves  to  the  insults  of  the  soldiers.  Captain 
Nuttle’s  house  was  so  crowded  from  the  numbers  who 
flocked  there  for  protection,  that  I proposed  going  to  Mrs. 
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Warren's,  whose  house  was  undisturbed  through  every 
vicissitude.  Therefore,  protected  by  an  officer  of  a yeoman 
corps,  Mr.  Murphy  of  Oulartlee,  we  proceeded  without  any 
interruption  to  our  unwavering  friend.  We  had  not  been 
there  many  minutes  when  the  house  was  entered  by  a guard 
of  soldiers,  who  came  to  demand  the  two  croppies  who  had 
but  just  entered  and  who  now  stood  in  imminent  danger. 
Mrs.  Warren  said  that  Colonel  Bligh  of  the  Dublin  Militia 
had  just  taken  possession  of  her  drawingroom,  a circum- 
stance which  made  her  very  happy,  as  his  interference 
might  be  the  means  of  saving  the  lives  of  my  husband  and 
my  friend,  who  now  looked  like  men  fated  to  die  instantly. 
I flew  to  this  stranger,  to  whom  I recounted  briefly  my  state 
of  distress  and  from  whom  I implored  protection.  Colonel 
Bligh  had  been  thrown  from  his  horse  on  a rock  on  Vinegar 
Hill  when  charging  the  enemy.  His  face  was  very  much 
contused,  and  when  I entered  the  room  he  was  washing 
the  blood  off  his  forehead  and  temples.  Breathless,  I 
implored  mercy  at  his  hands  for  loyal  sufferers,  and 
disdainfully  he  looked  upon  me.  He  could  not  be  persuaded 
that  a loyal  man  had  escaped  the  fury  of  the  enemy. 
Contemptuously  he  said,  ‘ You  will  ngw  pull  down  your 
crosses  and  clap  up  Dundas,  but  I shall  know  how  to  deal 
with  such  hypocrites."  His  prejudice  seemed  so  implacable 
that  I fortunately  placed  in  his  hand  the  letter  which  my 
dear  father  had  sent  me  by  Fenelon.  He  read  it  with 
attention  and  walked  out  of  the  room,  as  if  to  show  it  to 
officers  who  stood  outside.  He  soon  returned  ; his  counten- 
ance bore  a kindlier  aspect.  He  said  he  had  released  my 
husband  and  Hore,  who  were  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the 
soldiers,  and  then  wrote  a protection  for  my  house,  signed 
“ Edward  Bligh."  When  this  flurry  had  subsided,  a pleasing 
scene  came  on.  I had  the  happiness  of  meeting  many 
friends  and  relatives  whom  I thought  were  numbered  with 
the  dead.  My  uncle  Peare  and  his  son,  who  were  members 
of  a highly  distinguished  corps  of  cavalry,  met  me  with 
delight.  They  had  fought  the  rebels  in  every  quarter,,  and 
now,  crowned  with  victory,  met  us  with  delight.  When  the 
first  effusions  of  joy  had  a little  subsided,  we  fixed  upon 
sitting  up  all  night,  there  not  being  beds  to  accommodate 
so  many,  and  indeed  but  few  houses  which  had  escaped 
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the  devouring  elements ; so  little  accommodation  was  to  be 
had  in  the  town,  we  fixed  upon  sitting  up  and  reciting  to 
each  other  the  various  sufferings  endured  through  that  time 
of  persecution. 

Next  morning  my  husband  and  Hore  went  in  search 
of  our  cattle  which  had  been  plundered  by  the  rebels,  and 
I stopped  at  Mrs.  Warren’s,  anxiously  awaiting  the  result 
of  affairs  at  Wexford.  Our  enemies  met  such  a final  defeat 
at  Vinegar  Hill  that  they  passively  yielded  to  the  Royal 
Army  who  treated  them  with  great  clemency,  leaving  them 
a.  passage  for  retreat  when  they  were  put  to  flight.  The 
most  atrocious  murderers  put  up  the  Orange  lily,  retreated 
to  Wexford,  where  they  stepped  on  shipboard  and  were 
quietly  wafted  across  the  Atlantic  and  in  America  spent 
the  remainder  of  their  bloodstained  lives,  free  and  secure 
from  detection. 

About  3 o’clock  that  day  we  saw  one  of  the  Enniscorthy 
Cavalry  on  horseback,  surrounded  by  a number  of  women 
to  whom  he  seemed  to  communicate  something  of  import- 
ance. I stepped  forward  to  enquire  the  cause,  and  soon 
heard  a melancholy  tale  which  nearly  deprived  me  of  life 
and  motion.  He  had  just  returned  from  Wexford  and  was 
giving  an  account  of  the  dreadful  massacre  committed  on 
the  bridge  the  day  before.  Hope  and  fear  alternatively 
took  possession  of  me.  I could  not  summon  up  resolution 
to  enquire  for  my  father.  I begged  of  Mrs.  Warren  to  ask 
if  he  had  escaped,  but  judge  of  my  despair  when  Stacy  said 
he  was  piked  to  death.  To  describe  my  feelings  upon  this 
heart-rending  occasion  I shall  not  attempt.  Suffice  it  to 
say  my  kind  friend  used  every  entreaty  to  soothe  my  sorrow, 
which  was  overwhelming;  then  sinking  into  a state  of 
languor  and  stupor  not  easily  described.  I was  roused  from 
this  lethargy  by  a general  cry  of  “ The  rebels  are  coming 
again,  they  are  pouring  in  upon  us  to  attack  a defenceless 
town,’  the  military  being  gone  on  to  Wexford.  I tottered 
up  to  the  door  and  from  thence  I saw  a number  of 
commissary  carts  drawn  up  in  the  street.  The  guard  that 
had  charge  of  them  would  proceed  no  further  without  a 
more  secure  number  to  protect  the  provisions.  The  town 
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was  thrown  into  the  greatest  state  of  excitement.  An 
immediate  attack  was  expected  and  all  was  despair.  Such 
a succession  of  overwhelming  events  crowded  so  rapidly 
upon  my  sinking  mind,  that  the  impulse  of  the  moment  led 
me  to  return  to  my  own  house.  With  this  object  in  view, 
I walked  through  a crowd  of  women  and  soon  met  several 
whom  I knew,  the  wives  of  our  Yeomen  who,  like  me,  were 
wending  their  way  to  the  country  in  order  to  avoid  the 
commotion  which  prevailed  in  town  in  consequence  of 
a report  which  had  no  foundation. 

Hence  I returned  to  the  country  with  these  humble 
women  who,  a short  time  before,  entered  the  town  decked 
with  Orange  lilies,  the  insignia  of  their  Order,  which  they 
now  hastily  removed  upon  hearing  the  rebels  were  returning 
to  destroy  them. 

When  I returned  to  Killaligan  town,  with  bitter  anguish 
and  unavailing  sorrow  at  the  accounts  of  the  dreadful 
massacre  on  the  Bridge  of  Wexford,  I gave  way  to  sorrow 
bordering  on  despair.  I had  many  companions  in  affliction. 
There  were  few  who  had  not  lost  their  dearest  friends  and 
relations.  I prevailed  on  my  husband  next  morning  to 
take  me  to  Wexford,  that  I might  mingle  my  sorrow  with 
my  father’s  family,  so  consoling  did  I consider  it  to  mourn 
with  those  who  felt  an  equal  share  of  affliction  with  myself. 
Too  soon,  alas ! I heard  the  fatal  truth  of  this  bloody  act. 
Ninty-five  victims  perished  on  that  fatal  day  and  their  bodies 
cast  into  the  Slaney,  whose  waters  ran  crimson  with 
Protestant  blood.  A humble  man  named  Parslow  from 
Enniscorthy,  a shoemaker,  stood  by  my  father’s  side  when 
the  first  murderous  attack  was  made  on  him.  Parslow 
slipped  among  the  murderers  and  so  escaped  to  describe 
the  horrors  of  this  bloody  day.  This  awful  event  occurred 
a few  days  after  the  burning  of  Scullabogue  Barn.  Could 
anything  be  more  atrocious  or  barbaric  than  the  cruelties 
inflicted  at  that  time  on  innocent  and  inoffending  persons  ? 
Oh ! pray  we  never  experience  such  cruelties  again.  May 
we  never  more  fall  into  the  hands  of  our  neighbours,  who 
are  more  barbarous  than  a foreign  enemy. 
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To  describe  my  first  interview  with  my  stepmother 
after  this  awful  event  cannot  well  be  done  justice  to.  She 
uttered  a piercing  shriek  at  sight  of  me,  which  I responded 
to  by  a burst  of  sorrow  from  an  aching  heart.  When  we 
were  quite  exhausted  by  giving  way  to  unavailing  cries  of 
bitter  distress,  we  were  called  to  order  by  a kind  message 
from  our  hostess  who  sent  us  word  that  we  should  quit  her 
house.  She  could  no  longer  be  annoyed  by  our  cries.  Little 
was  said  on  our  part.  We  walked  into  the  street,  not 
knowing  whither  to  direct  our  steps,  and  surrounded  by 
my  father’s  five  children  who  were  of  tender  years,  the 
eldest  being  but  seven  years  old.  We  had  not  gone  far 
until  we  met  Mr.  Charles  Parsons,  who  was  a member  of 
the  Wexford  Cavalry.  My  mother  exclaimed : “ Oh,  Mr. 
Parsons.  Behold  me,  widowed,  homeless  and  penniless ; 
my  cries  and  sorrows  have  hardened  the  hearts  of  those 
who  in  pity  should  have  ministered  to  my  distress.  I have 
been  ordered  to  seek  another  asylum.”  “ My  dear  madam,” 
he  said,  “ come  to  my  house,  though  ill-suited  for  your 
reception,  Mrs.  Eustace  and  Miss  Parsons  having  escaped 
to  Dublin  before  the  outbreak.  Come  with  me  where 
everything  shall  be  done  for  your  accommodation.  I am 
ordered  off  with  an  express  which  I hold  in  my  hand,  and 
so  limited  for  time  that  I can  only  stop  for  a moment  to 
give  directions  to  have  you  made  comfortable.  I hope  at 
my  return  to  find  you  here  more  composed  and  resigned. 
This  is  a season  of  bitter  trial  to  us  all.  I know  not  how 
soon  I may  be  cut  off  now,  setting  off  on  a dangerous 
enterprise.”  Poor  Parsons’  words  were  prophetic.  We 
never  saw  him  more.  He  was  fired  at  through  a hedge  and 
killed  on  the  spot  at  a place  called  Tubbernur  (sic),  as  he 
proceeded  with  his  dispatch,  and  left  his  amiable  young 
widow,  to  whom  he  had  been  married  three  or  four  months, 
to  mourn  his  loss,  which  she  did  through  the  remainder  of 
her  life.  Parsons  was  the  son  of  a clergyman.  He  came 
to  Wexford  about  a year  before  the  rebellion.  He  taught 
the  sabre  exercise  to  all  the  Yeomen  Cavalry,  and  was  a 
general  favourite  with  all  who  knew  him. 

I stopped  for  some  days  in  Wexford  and  saw  the 
miserable  authors  of  all  this  carnage  leading  to  execution, 
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and  almost  the  next  minute  beheld  the  reeking  heads  drop- 
ping crimson  gore  upon  the  point  of  the  pike  stuck  up  over 
the  courthouse.  The  human  heart  was  turned  to  stone  at 
that  time.  Unmoved  I gazed  upon  these  horrid  spectacles. 
My  great  revenge  had  stomach  for  them  all.  These 
unfortunate  men  who  nearly  lost  their  influence  with  the 
rebels  before  their  lives  paid  the  just  penalty  due  to  their 
crimes,  stood  high  in  society,  possessed  estates  which  at  that 
time  were  confiscated,  and  were  considered  good  landlords 
and  benevolent  members  of  society.  Thus,  untimely  and 
unpitied  they  fell  almost  as  soon  as  the  victims  whom  their 
murderous  band  led  to  the  bridge.  The  four  heads  which 
were  suspended  over  the  courthouse  were  Bagnal  Harvey's, 
Grogan's  of  Johnstown  Castle,  Captain  Keogh's,  who  was 
a retired  officer  from  the  British  Service,  and  an  humble 
person  named  Kelly  from  Killanne.  Captain  Keogh  was 
brother-in-law  to  Stephen  Reynolds,  who  was  shot  on 
Vinegar  Hill  and  whose  remains  lie  under  a tombstone  in 
Monart  Cottage  Lawn.  Reynolds  was  a truly  good  man, 
kind-hearted  and  benevolent  and  indulgent  to  his  tenants 
and  dependants,  a sincere  Christian  and  devoted  to  the 
management  of  his  land  with  the  most  persevering  industry. 
He  was  neither  an  Orangeman  nor  a Yeoman,  nor  did  he 
enter  into  any  party  broils.  Yet  with  all  these  perfections 
of  head  and  heart,  he  was  torn  from  the  bed  to  which  he 
clung,  for  he  held  the  bedpost  firmly  to  resist  them,  and 
from  which  he  was  torn  with  brutal  violence  and  thrown 
into  a cart  and  taken  to  Vinegar  Hill,  and,  in  the  presence 
of  Mrs.  Reynolds,  deprived  of  life.  Oh ! what  were  her 
feelings  when  she  saw  her  beloved  husband  shot  before 
her  face  and  then  thrown  into  the  cart  in  which  they  were 
both  conveyed  there.  They  allowed  her  the  privilege  of 
taking  his  remains  with  her,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
faithful  servant  maid  they  dug  his  grave  and,  according  to 
his  own  directions,  placed  him  in  that  spot  where  he  shall 
remain  until  the  last  solemn  trumpet  shall  call  his  murderers 
to  judgment.  The  faithful  Peggy  who  assisted  to  make 
his  grave  was  a Protestant.  Perhaps  her  family  suffered 
from  the  persecuting  spirit  of  the  enemy  while  they  were 
killing  poor  Reynolds.  They  rifled  the  house  of  everything 
it  contained.  They  carried  off  the  clock,  and  made  Mrs, 
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Reynolds  wind  it  when  occasion  required.  The  first 
interview  I had  with  her  after  this  awful  event  shall  long 
be  remembered  by  me.  She  said,  “ Come  with  me  and  see 
where  I have  laid  my  dear  Stephen.”  I may  add  what 
bitter  tears  watered  that  spot  hallowed  by  her  sorrow.  Her 
misery  was  sacred  and  could  not  be  alleviated. 

It  is  now  time  I should  mention  my  deserted  patient, 
Pounder  of  Cooladine,  whom  I left  bleeding  and,  to 
appearance,  mortally  wounded.  When  he  heard  a retreat 
sounded,  he  raised  himself  up  in  bed  and  with  great 
difficulty  replaced  his  boots  and  stockings.  An  humble 
and  humane  friend  took  him  under  his  care  unperceived 
and  concealed  him  on  the  roof  of  a house  where  the  eaves 
of  the  two  houses  met.  The  channel  in  the  middle  received 
our  poor  wounded  Cavalry  soldier  and  there,  behold, 
without  medicine  or  medical  attendance,  his  wounds  festered 
and  gangrened.  But  a merciful  providence  led  him  through 
the  valley  of  death  and  restored  him  to  an  affectionate 
family  with  whom  he  lived  many  years  after  this  period. 
He  always  called  me  his  deliverer.  When  first  I saw  him, 
after  the  restoration  of  law  and  order,  great  was  my 
surprise  for  I thought  he  had  been  murdered  at  Mr.  Stephen 
Lett’s,  whose  house  was  burned  soon  after  Pounder  had 
been  taken  away.  I asked  myself  “ Can  this  be  his  ghost 
risen  from  the  dead  to  accuse  his  murderers?”  His 
gratitude  for  the  trifling  service  I had  rendered  him  could 
only  be  equalled  by  my  amazement  at  seeing  him  risen 
from  the  dead. 

In  narrating  events  connected  with  this  melancholy 
period,  I omitted  one  very  striking  passage  which  I shall 
now  mention,  tho’  out  of  place.  When  the  rebels  were 
taking  their  victims  to  the  bridge  to  be  murdered,  my  father 
addressed  Miss  Good,  as  he  passed  her  door ; she  was 
looking  out  at  her  shop  door,  not  knowing  what  was  going 
forward.  He  said : “ Matty,  behold  me  for  the  last  time. 
They  are  going  to  murder  me — and  pray  for  me.”  She 
turned  into  her  parlour  and,  falling  on  her  knees,  with 
uplifted  hands,  implored  her  Heavenly  Father  to  have 
mercy  on  them  who  were  fated  to  die.  She  seemed  so  long 
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absorbed  in  fervent  prayer,  that  her  sisters  endeavoured  to 
restore  her  to  herself,  but  poor  Matty  had  suffered  such  a 
shock  that  she  never  recovered  the  wound  it  inflicted.  Her 
intellect  became  impaired  and  her  mind  wandered  so  wildly 
that  after  much  suffering  on  the  part  of  her  family  from 
the  various  caprices  of  the  complaint,  they  were  obliged  to 
remove  her  to  an  asylum  where  she  spent  her  remaining 
days,  constantly  calling  on  her  “ Dear  Mr.  Daniel,”  whom 
she  thought  was  continually  hovering  about  her.  My 
stepmother  called  at  Swifts  Hospital  to  see  her  after  her 
removal  there.  She  knew  her  perfectly  well  and  conversed 
rationally  for  some  time.  She  said  my  father’s  last  look, 
his  last  words  to  her  dwelt  continually  on  her  mind  and 
could  never  be  erased  from  her  recollection.  The  Misses 
Good  kept  a grocer’s  shop  near  the  Bull  Ring.  They  were 
well  connected  and  very  much  respected  in  Wexford.  At 
their  house  Captain  Jacob’s  wife  and  son  were  concealed 
during  the  rebellion.  I met  them  there  and  felt  aware  how 
great  danger  they  stood  in  if  discovered.  During  my  stop 
at  Williams’  I heard  every  day  vengeance  pronounced 
against  Captain  Jacob.  Various  cruelties  were  to  have 
been  inflicted  upon  him  if  discovered.  Fortunately,  he  took 
refuge  in  the  fort  of  Duncannon  with  his  valiant  corps,  and 
many  years  survived  this  awful  period. 

Thus  ends  a melancholy  and  faithful  narrative  of  my 
sufferings  during  the  Rebellion  of  1798,  at  which  period  I 
numbered  21  years,  had  been  married  four  years  previous 
to  that  time,  and  am  now  82  years. 
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NOTES  TO  THE  LETT  DIARY. 


(1)  Mr.  Stephen  Lett,  in  whose  house  the  author  of  the  Diary 
and  Rev.  Mr.  Haydon  sought  shelter,  was  a cabinet  maker.  From 
an  affidavit  sworn  by  Mrs.  Haydon  we  learn  that  after  Rev.  Samuel 
Haydon  and  herself  had  taken  shelter  in  Mr.  Lett’s  house,  the  latter 
requested  the  reverend  clergyman  to  leave,  as  the  premises  were  in 
danger  of  being  destroyed  if  he  (Lett)  gave  the  Hay  dons  protection  any 
longer.  It  was  after  leaving  Lett’s  house  that  Rev.  Mr.  Haydon  was 
murdered  by  “ Bigan  ” — James  Beaghan,  a butcher.  Beaghan  was 
tried  for  the  murder  and  executed  on  Vinegar  Hill,  Aug.  24th,  1799. 
His  confession  before  execution  reads  like  something  from  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain.  (Musgrave,  Rebellion  of  1798,  1801.  App.  p.  95,  100). 

(2)  Father  Doyle  seems  to  be  Rev.  James  Doyle,  P.P., 
Davidstown.  He  lived  at  Coolamurry.  If  this  surmise  is  correct,  the 
Williams  family  lived  in  the  Davidstown  district. 

(3)  George  Hore  of  the  Moyne  had  a son,  John,  who  was  fifteen 
years  old  at  the  time  of  the  Insurrection.  Some  years  later  John 
married  Mary  Furlong  of  Scoby.  Mary,  who  was  eighteen  years  old 
in  ’98,  was  a sister  of  Matthew  Furlong  who  was  shot  while  carrying 
the  flag  of  truce  at  the  battle  of  Ross.  Immediately  after  the  Insur- 
rection, a British  officer  stationed  at  Enniscorthy  sought  the  hand  of 
Mary  Furlong  and  tried  to  tell  of  his  love  in  the  following  verses: — 

In  Scoby  Street,  a village  gay,  a damsel  deigns  to  dwell, 

Whose  looks  are  like  a Summer  sky,  whose  charms  no  tongue 
can  tell. 

Whene’er  I meet  her  on  my  way  .... 

I heave  a sigh  and  softly  say,  “Sweet  Maid  of  Scoby  Vale.” 

This  maid  has  lovers  in  her  train,  from  hodge  up  to  the  squire; 

A conquest  makes  of  every  swain;  all  gazers  must  admire. 

Then  where  are  the  hopes  for  me,  alas,  that  I could  e’er  prevail? 

For  thee  I sigh,  for  thee  I die,  sweet  maid  of  Scoby  Vale. 

Should  fate  propitious  be  my  lot,  to  call  this  fair  one  mine, 

I’d  live  contented  in  a cot,  all  prouder  thoughts  resign. 


Mary  turned  down  the  soldier  and  his  sonnets  and  married  John 
Hore.  She  died  in  1879,  at  the  age  of  100  years,  and  lies  buried  with 
her  husband  in  the  Cathedral  cemetery,  Enniscorthy.  John  Hore  was 
85  years  old  when  he  died  in  1868. 

(4)  Fenelon  was  a schoolmaster;  he  was  executed  in  Wexford 
with  Fr.  Philip  Roche,  John  Kelly  of  Killanne,  and  Matthew  Keogh. 
Musgrave  says  he  was  “a  young  man  of  pleasing  manners  and  genteel 
appearance.”  (Musgrave,  1801,  p.  371,  507).  He  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  William  Fenelon,  the  nailor,  who  was  tried  and  executed  at 
Wexford,  Sept.  12th,  1799  (Gordon,  App.  9). 
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(5)  Stephen  Lett,  a brother  of  Newton  Lett  of  Killaligan,  had 
married  Mary  Moore,  a daughter  of  James  Moore,  Co.  Cavan,  and 
Miss  Harvey,  a sister  of  Bagnal  Harvey.  Stephen  Lett’s  children 
would  therefore  be  grand-nephews  and  grand-nieces  of  Bagnal  Harvey. 
A brother  of  the  Rebel  Angels  was  Jimmy  Lett  who  with  his  bannerette 
encouraged  the  pikemen  at  Ross.  The  following  stanzas  from  a Wexford 
ballad,  not  too  accurate  historically,  commemorate  the  daring  óf 
Jimmy  Lett  at  the  battle  of  Ross: — 

When  Erin  gives  due  honour  to  those  who  fought  and  fell 
Beneath  the  flashing  banner,  'mid  round-shot,  grape  and  shell, 
Upon  her  scroll  of  glory,  historian,  don’t  forget 
To  write  the  name  and  story  of  brave  young  Master  Lett. 

A volley  from  the  Redcoats  stretched  Furlong  on  the  field, 

And  the  English  General,  Johnson,  refused  the  town  to  yield; 
Still  General  Harvey  stirred  not  and  idly  lay  the  pike, 

While  the  Shelmaliers  awaited  the  order  soon  to  strike. 

At  length  with  boyish  ardour  the  brave  young  hero,  Lett, 
Pointed  to  the  enemy  and  waved  a bannerette: 

At  headlong  speed  he  rushed  on  the  foremost  British  square, 
And  as  he  went  he  shouted,  “ Follow  me  who  dare!” 

Ten  thousand  pikes  are  gleaming,  with  Kelly  in  the  van; 

Shot  and  shell  come  screaming,  still  young  Lett  led  them  on; 
Dwyer  and  Byrne  and  Cloney  charge  Skerrit’s  Grenadiers, 

And  the  scarlet  line  went  down  in  death  before  the  Shelmaliers. 

When  the  Rising  was  quelled,  Jimmy  Lett  was  tried  for  his  part 
in  the  campaign;  he  was  only  a boy  of  thirteen  and  he  was  so  small 
that  a warder  had  to  hold  him  up  in  the  dock  to  enable  the  Chief 
Justice,  Lord  Kilwarden,  to  see  him.  When  Kil warden  saw  the  little 
fellow  who  was  being  charged,  he  lost  his  temper  and  shouted  to  the 
warder,  “ Send  that  child  home  to  his  mother.”  Jimmy  Lett  did 
not  long  enjoy  the  shelter  of  his  mother’s  home;  he  was  pressed  into 
the  navy  shortly  afterwards  and  died  at  sea  four  years  later  at  the 
age  of  seventeen. 

This  and  other  references  in  the  Diary  illustrate  how  families  were 
divided  politically  in  Wexford  in  ’98.  Several  branches  of  the  Lett 
family  seem  to  have  been  in  sympathy  with  the  popular  movement 
during  the  Insurrection.  The  claim  of  Joshua  Lett  of  Killaligan  for 
compensation  for  losses  incurred  during  the  Insurrection  was  not 
allowed  because  of  his  supposed  sympathy  with  the  Rebels. 

(6)  Nicholas  Gray,  whose  brother  was  in  hiding  at  Cooper’s 
while  Mrs.  Lett  was  there,  was  a United  Irishman.  He  was  married 
to  Miss  Hughes  of  Ballytrent.  He  escaped  from  the  county  after  the 
Insurrection  and  settled  near  Athy,  but  he  was  active  again  in  the 
plans  for  1803,  when  Robert  Emmet  appointed  him  General  of  the 
Kildare  forces.  Nicholas  Grey  was  to  have  led  a contingent  of  the 
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Kildare  forces  into  Dublin  after  the  main  attack  had  been  made  on 
Dublin  Castle.  (“The  Pursuit  of  Robert  Emmett,”  Landreth,  212). 
Henry  Hughes  of  Ballytrent,  a brother-in-law  of  Nicholas  Grey,  was 
also  an  active  United  Irishman  in  1798  and  1803.  Hence  the  signi- 
ficance of  the  last  sentence  in  this  paragraph  from  Mrs.  Lett's  Diary: 
“ Some  members  of  certain  families  were  considered  worthy  of  a 
portion  of  the  claims  adjudged  to  suffering  loyalists,  while  others  were 
branded  with  ignominy  and  disgrace.” 

(7)  Mr.  King  of  Macmine  Castle  had  a daughter  who  married 
J.  Stewart  Hickey,  son  of  Rev.  William  Hickey  (“  Martin  Doyle  ”), 
1788-1875.  J.  Stewart  Hickey  became  a Protestant  minister  and  was 
the  father  of  Emily  Hickey,  the  poetess.  Miss  Hickey's  first  volume 
of  poems,  “ A Sculptor  and  other  Poems,”  appeared  in  1881.  In  the 
same  year  she,  with  Dr.  Furnival,  founded  “ The  Browning  Society.” 
She  entered  the  Catholic  Church  in  1912  and  was  decorated  by  Pope 
Pius  X with  the  “ Cross  pro  Ecclesia  et  Pontifice.” 

(8)  The  reference  by  Leary,  who  escorted  Mrs.  Lett  on  hei 
return  journey  from  Wexford,  to  the  latter's  appointment  by  the 
Wexford  Committee  to  supply  provisions  for  the  Insurgent  Army, 
illustrates  in  some  measure  the  part  played  by  the  women  of  Wexford 
in  the  campaign  of  1798.  The  following  story  related  by  the  late  Very 
Rev.  John  Canon  Browne,  P.P.,  Litter,  also  helps  to  throw  light  on 
the  point.  Canon  Browne  was  born  at  The  Still,  Enniscorthy,  in 
1851,  and  he  remembered  and  often  told  tales  recounted  by  his  grand- 
mother who  was  a girl  of  seventeen  years  in  1798.  The  old  lady  had 
vivid  recollections  of  the  Rising  and  she  often  talked  of  the  14  very 
warm  Summer  when  all  the  women  were  kept  bus}'  baking  bread  for 
the  men  who  were  away  at  the  fighting.” 
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BARONIES  OF  BANTRY  AND  SHELBURNE, 
CO.  WEXFORD. 


We  continue,  with  due  acknowledgments,  the  reprinting  of  “ The 
Census  of  Ireland,  1659,”  Co.  Wexford — Bantry  and  Shelburne.  See 
The  Past,  No.  IV,  p.  111. 

The  apparently  arbitrary  selection  of  the  baronies  has  been 
determined  by  the  facility  with  which  we  have  been  able  to  identify 
the  “ lost  ” townlands. 

In  the  present  instance  the  baronies  under  review  are  divided  into 
“ Quarters  under  these  “ Quarters  ” we  have  listed  the  parishes 
(first  column)  in  which  the  respective  townlands  will  be  found.  To 
add  to  the  value  of  the  work  we  propose  to  give  the  position  of  the 
fields  on  the  O.S.  6 inch  maps  of  Co.  Wexford  where  the  several 
lost  ” townlands  are  represented  by  surviving  field  names. 

Here  following  are  the  positions  of  the  fields,  the  names  of  which 
have  helped  to  locate  the  “ lost  ” townlands  of  the  Barony  of  Ballagh- 
keen.  See  The  Past,  No.  IV,  p.  117-121. 

Ballintagard — O.S.  Sheet  21:  E.  13.5  cms;  S.  21.5  cms. 

Style  Garden — O.S.  Sheet  28:  W.  4.5  cms.;  N.  4 cms. 

Geeloge — O.S.  Sheet  33:  N.  12  cms.;  E.  28  cms. 

Killeen — O.S.  Sheet  27:  E.  25  cms.;  S.  3 cms. 

Shruleen — O.S.  Sheet  27:  E.  23  cms.;  S.  3 cms. 

Kilgarden— O.S.  Sheet  27:  W.  44.5  cms.;  N.  22  cms. 

JOSEPH  RANSON,  C.C. 
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william  and  Enniscorthy  from  Ballyanne  Bridge.  This  farm  was  formerly  held  by  James  Lyng,  who  emigrated  to  the  U.S. 
about  1900.  and  Mr.  Lyng  used  to  refer  to  himself  as  James  Lyng  of  Poul  Copple. 
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ST.  MAELRUAN. 


In  “ Sights  and  Scenes  in  our  Fatherland/'  London, 
1863,  p.  457,  Thomas  Lacy,  the  author,  writes  as  follows  : — 
“ In  one  of  my  last  visits  to  this  neighbourhood  (Artramont) 
my  attention  was  directed  to  a curious  remnant  of  antiquity, 
which  is  a carved  figure  in  oak,  or  some  other  dark  hard 
wood,  about  28  or  30  inches  in  height,  said  to  be  found  a 
century  ago  in  a small  valley  on  the  townland  of  Ballyna- 
leck,  immediately  adjoining  the  handsome  cottage  in  which 
the  late-lamented  Sir  Francis  Le  Hunte  resided.  According 
to  tradition,  a monastery  was  founded  at  this  place  by  St. 
Maelruin,  who  was  Bishop  of  Tallaght,  near  Dublin,  and 
died  in  the  year  787.  It  is  in  the  possession  of  David 
Curran,  a small  farmer,  who  lives  on  the  Artramont  estate, 
who  considers  it  to  be  an  image  of  the  saint  who  erected 
the  monastery,  or  to  whom  it  was  dedicated ; and  has  been 
preserved  by  him  with  reverence  and  care.  When  found, 
as  we  are  told,  in  a well,  by  persons  who  were  digging  for 
money  beneath  a portion  of  the  ruins  of  the  monastery,  it 
is  said  to  have  been  in  a state  of  comparative  preservation, 
and  was  partly  covered  with  gilding.  At  present,  although 
the  head,  face,  mitre  and  right  hand  are  in  tolerable 
preservation,  the  lower  part  of  the  body  and  the  legs  are 
greatly  worn,  and  present  mere  outlines  of  their  original 
shape.  The  appearance  of  this  figure,  as  well  as  the  material 
of  which  it  is  composed,  remind  me  forcibly  of  the  account 
given  by  the  historian,  Moore,  of  the  introduction  of  shaped 
idols,  which  before  the  Christian  era  superseded  the  adora- 
tion of  Crom-Cruach,  the  earliest  form  of  superstition,  which 
confined  its  worship  to  rude  erect  stones.  This  celebrated 
writer  says,  ‘ To  the  same  ritual  belonged  also  the  images 
of  which  some  fragments  have  been  found  in  Ireland, 
described  as  being  of  black  wood,  carved  and  plated  with 
gold,  and  the  chased  work  on  them  appearing  in  lines 
radiating  from  the  centre,  as  is  usual  in  images  of  the  sun.’ 
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Were  it  not  for  the  mitre,  the  unmistakable  emblem  of 
Christianity,  this  figure  might  very  well  be  supposed  to 
belong  to  the  category  here  mentioned.  On  the  eve  of  the 
anniversary  of  the  saint  whom  it  was  supposed  to  represent, 
or  of  the  day  upon  which  it  was  found,  the  people  at  whose 
house  it  is  kept,  and  where  it  has  remained  ever  since  it 
was  found,  were  wont  to  bedeck  it  with  garlands  of  flowers, 
and  still  look  upon  it  as  an  object  calculated  to  bring  a 
blessing  on  their  house.  As  might  naturally  be  expected, 
some  curious  legends  are  told  regarding  it  which,  in  all 
probability,  are  such  as  are  not  infrequently  to  be  found 
emanating  from  the  excitable  fancy  of  an  imaginative 
people.  Amongst  others,  it  had  been  stated  that  a young- 
man,  a native  of  the  county  of  Carlow,  who  was  affected 
with  paralysis,  which  deprived  him  of  the  use  of  his  limbs, 
dreamt  that  at  a certain  place  in  this  neighbourhood,  which 
his  dream  enabled  him  to  particularise,  there  was  a covered 
well,  in  the  waters  of  which  if  he  could  bathe  his  limbs  he 
would  recover  the  use  of  them.  So  strongly  did  this  dream 
impress  itself  upon  his  imagination,  that  his  friends  were 
induced  to  bring  him  down  to  this  part  of  the  country ; 
when,  after  a considerable  time  spent  in  searching  for  the 
indicated  spot,  they  discovered  the  cluster  of  shrubs  or 
underwood,  which,  agreeably  to  the  young  man's  account, 
marked  its  locality ; and  having  turned  up  the  earth,  found 
the  much-desired  spring,  in  which,  after  the  invalid  had 
bathed,  he  completely  recovered  the  use  of  his  limbs,  threw 
away  his  crutches,  and  walked  home  with  his  delighted 
friends  to  his  residence  in  the  adjoining  county.  It  is  also 
stated  that  repeated  attempts  were  made  to  remove  this 
relic  out  of  the  parish,  but  they  invariably  failed.  Among 
these  it  is  said  that  the  person  by  whom  it  was  found,  who 
occupied  the  house  wherein  it  is  still  kept,  and  to  whom  the 
grandfather  of  David  Curran,  the  present  occupant,  was 
the  successor,  on  removing  to  the  barony  of  Forth, 
endeavoured  to  take  this  highly -valued  relic  with  him.  But 
whenever  he  entered  the  boat  to  cross  the  Slaney,  there 
being  no  bridge  over  the  river,  he  was  met  with  such  storms 
and  bad  weather,  that  he  could  not  succeed  in  accomplishing 
his  object.  He  also,  it  is  alleged,  endeavoured  to  effect  his 
desire  by  going  round  by  Enniscorthy ; but  on  arriving  at 
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the  bridge  of  Ballinaslaney,  no  efforts  could  induce  the 
horse  that  drew  the  luggage  among  which  it  was  placed  to 
cross  the  bridge ; he  therefore  reluctantly  abandoned  all 
further  attempts  to  remove  it.  Whether  this  remnant  of 
antiquity  be  of  pagan  or  Christian  origin,  it  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  it  did  not  fall  into  other  hands  than  those  of 
the  simple  and  unsophisticated  people,  whose  repeated 
dressings  and  floral  decorations  must  have  occasioned  it 
more  or  less  deterioration.” 

The  statue  of  St.  Maelruan  is  still  to  be  seen,  housed 
under  the  same  roof  where  Thomas  Lacy  inspected  it  about 
1862.  It  has  deteriorated  a good  deal  since  that  time,  for 
the  right  hand  and  the  upper  portion  of  the  mitre  have 
been  broken  away.  (See  illustration  at  frontispiece  and  in 
the  text) . The  statue  now  stands  about  26  inches  high ; 
the  feet  and  the  lower  portion  of  the  carving  have  decayed 
and  are  missing.  The  left  side  of  the  statue,  including  the 
shoulder  and  the  forearm,  is  broken  away  from  the  body 
and  is  also  badly  decayed ; the  whole  thing  is  held  together 
with  cords,  nails,  pieces  of  leather  and  light  iron  bands. 
Nevertheless,  enough  of  this  figure  in  carved  oak  remains 
to  illustrate  the  superb  craftsmanship  of  an  Irish  wood- 
worker of  the  14th  century.  The  14th  century  dating  is 
based  on  the  design  of  the  mitre,  a design  which  was  in 
vogue  on  the  continent  in  the  13th  century  ; we  are  allowing 
a generous  time-lag  for  the  introduction  of  the  design  to 
south-east  Leinster,  considering  the  constant  traffic  between 
our  Island  and  the  mainland  at  the  time.  The  chasuble 
is  Gothic,  and  in  representing  the  folds  thereof,  which  fall 
away  in  a long  V,  to  a point  below  the  knees,  the  craftsman 
shows  evident  ease  with  his  medium.  It  is  in  the  facial 
expression  of  the  saint,  however,  where  the  artist  shows  his 
consummate  skill.  There  is  nothing  putty-like  in  this  face  ; 
it  is  a face  of  calm,  dignified  repose,  yet  full  of  nervous 
vitality.  Those  who  are  qualified  to  judge  class  this  little 
Wexford  relic  of  the  mediaeval  church  as  one  of  the  finest 
pieces  of  wood-carving  in  Ireland. 

A closer  examination  of  the  statue  reveals  certain  little 
features  that  are  worth  noting.  The  lower  edge  of  the 
mitre  is  decorated  with  a beading  which  runs  right  around 
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the  head ; around  the  neck  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
vestment  which  I can  only  equate  with  the  “ cuello  ” or 
collar  of  Spanish  ecclesiastical  usage,  and  on  the  back  of 
this  " collar  ” there  is  a streak  of  bright  red  paint  which 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  whole  figure  was  once 
brightly  coloured.  Thomas  Lacy,  quoting  tradition,  says 
the  statue  was  at  one  time  “ partly  covered  with  gilding.” 
Both  the  hands  appear  to  have  been  lifted  to  shoulder 
height  as  if  in  an  attitude  of  supplication.  The  frontal 
view  of  the  statue  (see  frontispiece)  gives  the  impression 
of  solidity  and  depth  of  carving,  actually  the  body  of  the 
figure  is  cut  from  a plank  which  does  not  measure  any 
more  than  3^-  inches  in  thickness.  The  neck  is  so  badly 
broken  and  so  bolstered  up  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  say 
whether  the  head  and  the  body  of  the  figure  are  carved 
from  one  and  the  same  piece  of  oak. 

Thomas  Lacy  records  the  interesting  tradition  “ that 
several  attempts  were  made  to  remove  this  relic  out  of  the 
parish,  but  they  invariably  failed.”  Similar  traditions  are 
not  uncommon  in  the  folklore  of  the  Irish  Saints.  We 
have  the  case  of  the  so-called  “ statue  ” of  St.  Mogue  in  the 
Protestant  Cathedral  of  Ferns.  This  “statue”  is  a recumbent 
effigy  of  one  of  the  mediaeval  bishops  of  the  diocese ; there 
was  undoubtedly  a statue  of  the  patron  saint  of  the  diocese 
in  his  cathedral  church  at  Ferns,  but  it  has  long  since 
disappeared.  The  belief  that  the  original  statue  could  not 
be  removed  persists,  and  since  the  object  to  which  the 
belief  attached  has  gone,  a substitute  was  provided  in  the 
effigy  of  one  of  St.  Aidan’s  successors.  In  the  case  at 
Ferns,  the  story  has  developed  a peculiar  twist ; the 
Catholics  of  the  district,  and  indeed  of  the  county  at  large, 
tell  the  story  that  the  local  Protestants  tried  to  remove  the 
saint  from  the  church,  but  failed  in  all  their  attempts.  The 
Protestant  sexton  of  the  place  once  told  me  that  the 
Catholics  tried  to  steal  the  “ saint  ” from  the  church  and 
that  they  too  failed  to  remove  him.  Neither  Catholic  nor 
Protestant  version  of  the  story  has  any  historical  value, 
but  both  stories  enshrine  a tradition,  corrupt,  it  is  true, 
which  has  a foundation  in  fact.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  Maelruan  tradition  at  Ballinaleck. 
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At  a provincial  synod  held  in  the  city  of  Kilkenny,  June 
22nd — 27th,  1614,  one  of  the  decrees  drawn  up  read  as 
follows  : — “ As  it  is  evidently  but  little  removed  from  sordid 
questing  and  avarice  to  bring  about,  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  alms,  sacred  relics,  ancient  memorials  of  the 
saints  and  their  images,  such  custom  tending  to  irreverence 
towards  those  sacred  objects  themselves,  and  also  to  bring 
discredit  on  the  entire  clerical  body,  and  that,  not  only  in 
the  eyes  of  heretics,  but  censure  also  among  Catholics,  as 
experience  proves,  we  consequently  decree  that  for  the 
future  no  relic,  image,  or  memorial  of  the  saints,  shall  be 
allowed  to  be  removed  from  its  proper  place  for  such 
purposes,  unless  with  the  express  leave  of  the  Ordinary, 
obtained  in  writing,  which  shall  not  be  given  for  more  than 
a specified  time — any,  even  immemorial,  custom  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.  We  also  desire  to  abolish  an 
abuse  by  which  laics,  in  some  localities,  bring  about  such 
ancient  memorials  of  the  saints,  immersing  them  in  water, 
and  reciting  certain  forms  of  prayers,  then  sprinkling  people 
and  cattle  with  this  water.”  Trans.  Oss.  Arch.  Soc.  Vol.  I, 
437. 

Here  is  the  origin  of  the  tradition  which  we  have  noted 
at  Ferns  and  which  is  so  strong  at  Ballinaleck.  The  17  th 
century  saw  the  destruction  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
statues  and  relics  of  the  Irish  saints ; the  decree  forbidding 
the  traffic  in  these  relics  was  no  longer  needed,  but  a vague 
memory  of  the  decree  survived  and  what  was  in  the 
beginning  a moral  prohibition  affecting  the  statues  and 
relics  became  in  the  minds  of  the  people  a physical 
impossibility  affecting  the  same  relics  and  statues.  In  the 
Kilkenny  decree  we  have  also  in  all  probability  an  explana- 
tion for  the  tradition  that  the  statue  of  St.  Maelruan  was 
“ found  in  a well.”  The  condition  of  the  base  of  the  statue 
is  consistent  with  what  would  happen  if  the  statue  were 
subjected  to  periodical  “ immersions  ” as  described  in  the 
decree. 

St.  Maelruan  is  given  in  the  Irish  Martyrologies  at 
July  7th ; he  was  Bishop  of  Tallaght  near  Dublin.  There 
has  survived  no  Life  of  the  saint,  although  a religious  rule 
and  a penitential  which  have  survived  the  years  are  ascribed 
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to  him.  St.  Maelruan  died  79*2  a.d.  (Mart.  Gorman),  and 
though  little  is  known  of  his  career,  he  stands  out  as  the 
chief  apostle  of  the  eighth-century  reform  movement  in 
Ireland — “ the  splendid  sun  of  the  Gaels’  island.”  (Mart. 
Oengus).  The  reform  gathered  strength  with  the  recruit- 
ment of  the  “ Céli  Dé,”  a religious  body  of  men  who  led 
the  reaction  against  the  secularisation,  which  had  begun  to 
sap  the  religious  lifeblood  of  the  monastic  churches  of  the 
sixth  and  seventh  centuries.  It  is  apparent  that  the  reform 
was  gaining  ground  when  the  work  was  checked  by  the 
first  raids  of  the  Norsemen,  c.  800,  a few  years  after  St. 
Maelruan’s  death.  From  the  meagre  facts  we  have  it 
would  seem  that  the  solicitous  eyes  of  Tallaght,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  reform  movement,  were  directed  to  the 
monastic  settlement  of  St.  Ibar  at  Beg  Erin ; the  adjacent 
territory  on  the  Wexford  mainland  received  attention  too. 
The  name  of  the  church  at  Screen,  Co.  Wexford,  was  Screen 
Maelruin,  indicating  that  the  church  there  enshrined 
(serin  = shrine)  some  relic  of  the  saint,  and  that  there  he 
was  held  in  veneration.  Ballynaleck  where  the  statue  of 
the  Saint  is  preserved  was  formerly  known  as  “ Leek  Mael- 
ruan”— St.  Maelruan’s  Stone  (Cal.  Pat.  Rolls.  Nov.  18, 
1597).  Local  tradition  says  that  St.  Madman’s  Stone  was 
built  into  Ballynaleck  Bridge,  but  no  one  can  tell  where  the 
stone  formerly  stood,  nor  can  anyone  tell  which  stone  in 
the  bridge  is  St.  Maelruan’s.  The  stone  is  often  referred  to 
locally  as  “ the  swearing  stone  ” ; it  is  also  called  the  “ clear- 
ing stone,”  for  that  it  “ cleared  ” the  characters  of  innocent 
individuals  to  whom  crimes  were  unjustly  imputed.  A 
few  yards  below  Ballynaleck  Bridge,  and  within  a short 
distance  of  the  stream  which  flows  through  the  dell  is  the 
Well  of  St.  Maelruan.  Were  it  not  for  a little  wooden  cross 
to  mark  the  spring,  it  would  be  difficult  to  identify  the  well 
to-day,  because  of  the  swampy  nature  of  the  ground  where 
it  is  situated.  Near  this  well  tradition  says  there  stood  St. 
Maelruan’s  “ monastery,”  and  it  was  in  all  likelihood  from 
the  monastic  site  that  the  bridge  builders  took  St.  Maelruan’s 
Stone.  No  trace  of  the  “ monastery  ” remains  to-day,  but 
the  place-name,  Ballynaleck,  alias  Leek  Maelruan,  and  the 
“ monastic  ” tradition  are  valuable,  as  they  are  indicative 
of  the  fact  that  this  Wexford  territory  figured  in  a reform 
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movement  which  left  a very  definite  mark  on  the  religious 
life  of  mediaeval  Ireland.  Beg  Erin,  too,  had  associations 
with  St.  Maelruan’s  Tallaght  for,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  after  Madman’s  death,  Beg  Erin  provided  Tallaght 
with  a successor  to  Bishop  Maelruan  in  the  person  of 
Cronmael  who  had  been  abbot  of  St.  Xbar’s  monastery,  in 
Wexford  Elarbour.  (Four  Masters,  a.d.  964). 

The  people  of  Screen  have  long  since  forgotten  the 
original  patron  of  their  church ; the  people  of  Ballinaleck 
would  have  forgotten  him  too  were  it  not  for  the  survival 
of  this  graceful  relic  of  the  14th  century.  We  are  fortunate 
that  this  solitary  example  of  mediaeval  statutary  in  the 
county  has  survived  the  ravages  of  time.  To  appreciate 
the  amount  of  destruction  that  has  taken  place  we  need 
only  call  to  mind  a decree  of  the  Synod  of  Cashel,  held  at 
Limerick  in  1452.  Begley,  Diocese  of  Limerick,  I,  290, 
gives  the  decree  thus  : — “ Every  church  should  have  at  least 
a statue  of  B.V.M.,  a cross  and  a statue  of  the  Patron 
of  the  church,  and  a becoming  vessel  consecrated 
for  the  Body  of  Christ.”  This  decree  did  not  introduce 
something  new ; it  represented  a far  older  normal  practice, 
and,  while  the  Synod  legislated  for  Munster,  we  can  assume 
that  the  Leinster  churches  were  not  different  in  their 
devotional  outlook  and  practice  from  the  churches  of  the 
southern  province.  There  are  records  of  the  destruction 
of  the  statue  of  St.  Xbar  at  Beg  Erin  and  that  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist  at  Castle  Ellis.  Of  the  many  other  statues  that 
graced  our  churches  in  the  14th  and  15th  centuries,  not  one 
remains  save  that  of  St.  Maelruan.  St.  Maelman  has 
watched  five  troubled  centuries  pass  by  since  an  unknown 
craftsman  carved  the  saint’s  figure  in  oak  for  the  church  at 
Ballynaleck.  The  statue  has  helped  to  bridge  the  years 
between  the  eighth  and  the  nineteenth  centuries,  and  it 
evokes  the  memory  of  a great  Irish  Saint  whose  life  was 
spent,  not  without  success,  in  restoring  the  spirituality  of  a 
people  who  were  soon  to  have  their  political  and  religious 
life  “ dislocated  and  partly  destroyed  by  the  Scandinavian 
invasion.” 


JOSEPH  RANSON,  C.C. 
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1659  TOMBSTONE,  GRANGE, 
KILMORE. 

When  opening  a grave  in  the  Spring  of  this  year  (1949) 
within  the  ruined  walls  of  the  old  church  at  Grange, 
Kilmore,  the  grave-diggers  came  on  a reclining  tomb-stone 
about  three  feet  below  the  present  ground-level  of  the 
church.  The  position  of  the  slab  held  up  all  further  digging 
operations  and  the  existence  of  the  newly  discovered  stone 
was  brought  to  the  notice  of  Very  Rev.  P.  Murphy,  P.P., 
Glynn,  who  arranged  to  have  the  stone  uncovered  and 
examined  in  July  (1949),  under  the  supervision  of  Messrs. 
Hartnett  and  Nyhan  from  the  National  Museum.  I was 
present  on  the  occasion ; then  and  at  a later  date  I took 
measurements  and  photographs  of  the  tombstone,  and  I 
now  communicate  the  notes  I made  to  The  Past. 

The  tombstone  is  a rectangular  limestone  slab  (the  foot 
of  the  monument  is  broken  irregularly),  measuring  six  feet 
four  inches  long  by  two  feet  five  inches  wide.  The  stone  is 
roughly  one  foot  thick  and  a five-inch  rabbet  runs  around 
the  undressed  lower  surface ; the  south  and  west  edges  of 
the  slap  are  deeply  chamfered.  The  stone  lay  at  the 
original  floor  level  of  the  church,  immediately  adjacent  to 
the  north  wall,  about  twelve  feet  to  the  west  of  the  famous 
Whitty  Monument.  (See  The  Past7  No.  3,  p.  84)  ; it  wa^ 
supported  by  some  masonry  which  had  collapsed  before 
the  tomb  was  uncovered  by  the  workmen. 

The  heavy  slab  was  lifted  from  its  resting  place  to  the 
present  floor  level  to  provide  an  opportunity  of  reading  the 
inscription  with  which  the  upper  surface  was  decorated.  A 
line  drawing  given  herewith  will  give  a correct  impression 
of  the  inscription  and  the  decoration  on  the  face  of  the 
tombstone — a plain  cross  mounted  on  conventional  steps, 
with  a circle  at  the  intersection  of  the  arms  and  the  shaft : 
the  initials,  P.Fz.N.M.R.  1659  (upside  down)  at  the  head 
of  the  cross,  with  the  wording,  “ Crist  knoet  mi  hart  desired 
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His  holli  laves  for  to  fulfil  who ” (undecipher- 

able), running  lengthwise  in  three  lines  under  the  left  arm 
of  the  cross.  All  the  work  on  the  face  of  the  tombstone  is 
in  “ false  ” relief,  with  the  exception  of  the  letters  I.N.R.I., 
which  are  incised  work  and  look  much  more  modern  than 
the  rest  of  the  lettering. 

I have  been  unable  to  trace  the  source  of  the  text : 
“ Christ  knoweth,  etc.”  There  is  a note  of  sadness  about 
these  words,  but  one  has  only  to  note  the  date  to  understand 
the  absence  of  a note  of  joy  or  hope.  Cromwell  had  come 
in  1649 ; he  had  gone,  but  his  soldiers  remained  and  they 
made  things  difficult  for  people  like  P.Fz.N.  The  words  are 
an  apology  of  the  living  for  the  dead  and  even  the  position 
of  the  living  was  difficult,  for  the  stone-cutter  was  unable 
to  finish  the  text  which  was  given  to  him  to  copy.  He 
outlined  some  of  the  words  which  to-day  are  undecipher- 
able, but  he  never  cut  deep  enough  to  have  them  stand  out 
in  the  bold  relief  which  characterises  the  first  two  lines  of 
the  inscription. 

Who  was  (or  were)  P.Fz.N.M.R.?  The  fact  that  “ he  ” 
was  someone  of  relative  importance  is  indicated  by  the 
interment  within  the  walls  of  the  church  and  by  the 
proximity  of  “ his  ” last  resting  place  to  the  tomb  of  the 
Whittys.  A search  among  the  contemporary  records 
reveals  the  identity  of  P.Fz.N.  as  Patrick  FitzNicholl  of 
Ballyharty ; M.R.  would  be  his  wife.  The  Fitznicholl  oi 
FitzNicholas  family  were  closely  associated  with  Clonmines 
in  the  latter  years  of  the  14th  century — Hore,  Wexford  Vol. 
II.  passim.  Probate  of  the  will  of  John  Fitznicoll  of 
Ballyharty,  Co.  Wexford,  was  taken  out  in  1634 — W.  P.  W. 
Phillimore,  “Index  to  Irish  Wills”  (Ferns).  The  same 
John  Fitznicoll  had  served  as  one  of  the  jurors  of  an 
Inquisition  held  in  Nov.,  1600,  on  the  lands  and  property 
of  St.  Johns  Priory,  Enniscorthy.  Hore  VI.  558.  Patrick 
Fitznicoll,  probably  son  of  the  above  John,  was  one  of  the 
transplanted  proprietors  who  figures  in  an  Inquisition  of 
Feb.  16th,  1653.  Hore,  Wexford  VI.  502. 

Whether  Patrick  Fitznicoll  removed  to  Connacht  I 
cannot  say,  but  I think  that  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
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his  last  resting  place  was  beneath  the  limestone  slab,  with 
the  initials,  “ P.Fz.N.  1659,”  in  the  old  church  of  Kilmore. 

I presume  that  M.R.  are  the  initials  of  Patrick  Fitz- 
nicolTs  wife.  I have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  examine 
the  Hore  Pedigrees  in  St.  Peter  s College,  but  the  last 
paragraph  in  Father  F.  X.  Martin's  article  on  the  Rosseters 
of  Rathmacknee  in  the  current  number  of  The  Past  provides 
a clue  as  to  the  identity  of  M.R.  She  was  (Margaret, 
Mary?)  Rosseter  of  the  illustrious  house  of  Rathmacknee. 
She  was  an  aunt  of  Dr.  Luke  Wadding,  some  of  whose 
Christmas  Carols  are  sung  to-day,  almost  within  earshot  of 
the  place  where  she  and  her  husband,  P.  FitzNicoll  were 
laid  to  rest. 

JOSEPH  RANSON,  C.C. 
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There  recently  came  to  light  in  Enniscorthy  a little 
penal  cross,  and  because  such  relics  of  the  penal  times  are 
rare  in  our  county  I am  inserting  a note  on  this  cross  in 
the  present  number  of  The  Past.  In  his  monograph  on 
Irish  Penal  Crosses,  the  late  Francis  Joseph  Biggar  writes : 
“ None  (of  these  penal  crosses)  have  any  great  so-called 
artistic  value,  yet  they  have  a merit  of  their  own.  All  are 
made  from  the  commonest  material — wood.  Yet  the  faithful 
hands  which  cut  the  poorest  of  them  did  so  by  stealth  and 
at  the  risk  of  liberty  or  life,  and  that  is  always  in  the  history 
of  the  world  far  and  away  of  more  value  than  any  intrinsic 
price.  They  are  ‘ hall-marked  ' with  Faith,  Hope  and  Charity, 
and  never  was  better  stamping  done,  even  in  our  own  loved 
Ireland.” 

The  Enniscorthy  cross  conforms  to  the  usual  type.  The 
wood  used  is  beech ; it  has  acquired  a fine  polish  from 
constant  use.  The  cross,  which  measures  3^  x lj  inches, 
is  unusual  in  that  the  upper  portion  and  the  arms  are 
fashioned  after  the  form  of  a Maltese  Cross.  The  figure  is 
treated  in  the  old  Irish  traditional  way ; the  Saviour  is 
represented  as  if  alive.  Surmounting  the  Saviour's  head 
is  a decoration  which  may  have  been  intended  to  represent 
the  crown  of  thorns  (Illus.  Fig.  I).  Unlike  many  of  the 
Irish  penal  crosses,  the  Enniscorthy  cross  is  not  decorated 
with  any  of  the  symbols  of  the  Passion.  Across  the  arms 
on  the  back  of  the  cross  are  the  letters  I.H.S. ; above  these 
letters  is  a small  Maltese  Cross,  and  beneath  them  is  cut 
the  figure  of  a heart.  The  cross  bears  no  initials  or  date, 
but  I would  place  it  about  1750. 

The  cross  was  given  to  me  by  Miss  Katie  O'Brien, 
Duffry  Gate,  Enniscorthy.  She  inherited  it  from  her  father 
who  acquired  it  from  an  old  lady  named  Mary  Colfer.  Mary 
Colfer,  who  lived  in  the  Ross  Road,  died  about  1900,  when 
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PENAL  CROSS.  Fig.  I. 
(From  Enniscorthy). 


PENAL  CROSS.  Fig.  II. 
(From  Ardenagh,  Taghmon). 


PENAL  CROSSES. 


she  was  nearly  eighty  years  old.  Of  Miss  Golfer's  anteced- 
ents I failed  to  trace  any  information,  but  suggestions  seem 
to  indicate  that  she  came  from  the  Edermine  district.  This 
helps  to  localise  the  place  of  origin  of  this  interesting  little 
cross. 

A second  cross,  illustrated  herewith,  Fig.  II.  comes 
from  the  Taghmon  district.  It  does  not  belong  to  the 
same  class  of  work  as  the  Enniscorthy  cross,  but  it 
represents  a local  handiwork,  it  is  probably  Irish,  and  is 
fairly  old.  Here  the  medium  is  bone ; the  figure  measures 
5J  inches  in  height  and  the  cross  is  furnished  with  skull, 
cross-bones  and  scroll  without  any  lettering.  The  anatomy 
of  the  figure  is  poor  and  this  is  all  the  more  surprising 
since  the  head  of  the  figure  is  very  cleverly  carved.  The 
body  is  suspended  from  the  arms  which  are  in  an  almost 
upright  position ; this  would  suggest  French  Jansenistic 
influence  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  this  figure  was  carved 
locally  from  a French  model.  The  head,  which  is  crowned, 
inclines  forward  and  finds  support  on  the  right  arm  of  the 
figure.  The  cross  is  at  present  in  the  possession  of  Mrs. 
Matthew  White,  Ardenagh  House,  Taghmon ; previously  it 
was  handed  down  through  several  generations  of  the  O'Neill 
family  who  occupied  Ardenagh  House  and  who  venerated 
the  cross  as  a penal  relic.  There  is  no  other  tradition 
attaching  to  this  cross  which  would  lift  the  veil  that  covers 
its  date  and  place  of  origin. 

JOSEPH  RANSON,  C.C. 
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LIST  OF  MEMBERS  (1949). 

(Life  Members  indicated  by  an  asterisk). 

Allen,  Rev.  Laurence,  C.C.,  Boolavogue. 

Anglim,  Rev.  Jeremiah,  C.C.,  Taghmon. 

Anglim,  Jeremiah,  National  Bank,  Taghmon. 

Anglim,  Rev.  William,  C.C.,  Wexford. 

Asple,  Miss  Bridie,  Rafter  St.,  Enniscorthy. 

Barker,  L.  J.,  38,  South  Main  Street,  Wexford. 

Bennett,  Mrs.  Kathleen,  Portsmouth  Arms,  Enniscorthy. 

Berney,  Rev.  Matthew,  C.C.,  Wexford. 

Bolger,  Daniel,  Market  Square,  Enniscorthy. 

Bourke,  Mrs.  Brigid,  10  Castle  St.,  Enniscorthy. 

Brennan,  Robert,  42,  Lower  Dodder  Road,  Rathfarnham,  Dublin. 
Butler,  Austin  A.,  25  South  Street,  New  Ross. 

Butler,  Rev.  John,  R.C.A.,  The  Manse,  Wexford. 

Byrne,  Rev.  Michael,  C.C.,  Annacurra,  Aughrim,  Co.  Wicklow. 
Carr,  Miss  Kathleen,  6,  Selskar  Street,  Wexford. 

Carton,  Rev.  Denis,  C.C.,  Ferns. 

*Cloney,  Ven.  Archdeacon  Thomas,  P.P.,  Templetown. 

Cloney,  Garret,  Old  Ross,  Ballinaboola,  New  Ross. 

Codd,  Very  Rev.  John  Canon,  P.P.,  V.F.,  Ferns. 

Connolly,  Rev.  Edmund,  C.C.,  Enniscorthy. 

Connolly,  Miss  Nora,  County  Librarian,  Wexford. 

Corish,  Rev.  Patrick  J.,  D.D.,  Maynooth  College. 

County  Library,  The,  Wexford. 

Crowe,  Rev.  Thomas  C.C.,  Bannow. 

Cummins,  Walter,  Ballylucas,  Ballymurn. 

Donnelly,  Very  Rev.  F.,  O.S.A.,  Prior,  St.  Augustine’s,  New  Ross. 
Donnelly,  Rev.  Patrick,  C.C.,  Courtnacuddy. 

Donovan,  Patrick,  Upper  Rosbercon,  New  Ross. 

Doran,  Very  Rev.  James,  P.P.,  Ballyoughter. 

Doyle,  Miss  Bridie,  1,  Auburn  Terrace,  Wexford 
Doyle,  Rev.  Denis,  C.C.,  Loftus  Hall. 

Doyle,  Very  Rev.  Edward,  P.P.,  Ballymore. 

Doyle,  Very  Rev.  Patrick,  Adm.,  Wexford. 

Doyle,  Rev.  Patrick,  L.Ph.,  H. Dip. Ed.,  St.  Peter’s  College. 
Doyle,  Very  Rev.  Richard,  P.P.,  Ramsgrange. 

Doyle,  Thomas  E,  The  Free  Press,  Wexford. 

Doyle,  Thomas,  The  Astor  Cinema,  Enniscorthy. 

Dunne,  P.  J.,  52,  South  Street,  New  Ross. 

English,  John,  Printer,  Wexford. 

Fitzgerald,  Miss  F.  C.,  N.T.,  Ballyduff  N.S.,  Camolin. 

Flood,  Miss  K.  Grattan,  N.T.,  P.C.,  Rosemount,  Enniscorthy. 
Flood,  Rev.  William  G.,  C.C.,  Glenbrien. 

Flynn,  Rev.  Joseph,  M.SS.,  Enniscorthy. 

Franciscan  Fathers,  Dun  Muire,  Killiney,  Co.  Dublin. 

Furlong,  Very  Rev.  James,  P.P.,  V.F.,  Kilmore. 

Furlong,  Rev.  Tobias,  C.C.,  Camolin. 
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LIST  OF  MEMBERS  (1948). 


Life  Members  are  indicated  by  an  asterisk. 

Allen,  Denis,  T.D.,  Gorey. 

Allen,  Rev.  Laurence,  C.C.,  Boolavogue. 

Anglim,  Rev.  William,  C.C.,  Enniscorthy. 

Barry,  J.  S.,  Town  Clerk,  The  Tholsel,  New  Ross. 

Bent,  Mons.  J.  J.,  P.P.,  Canton,  N.Y.,  U.S.A. 

Bolger,  Daniel,  Market  Square,  Enniscorthy. 

Bolger,  John  J.  Solicitor,  Enniscorthy. 

Bookey,  Rev.  Thomas  C.C.,  Kilanerin. 

Bourke,  Mrs.  Brigid,  10,  Castle  St,  Enniscorthy. 

Butler,  Austin  A.,  25,  South  St.,  New  Ross. 

Butler,  Rev.  John,  R.C.A.,  The  Manse,  Wexford. 

*Cloney,  Ven.  Archdeacon  Thomas,  P.P.,  Templetown. 

Codd,  Very  Rev.  John  Canon  P.P.,  V.F.,  Ferns. 

Conran,  T.,  North  St.,  New  Ross. 

Corish,  D.,  10,  Robert  St.,  New  Ross. 

Corish,  Rev.  Patrick,  D.D.,  Maynooth  College. 

Corish,  Peter  W.,  Ballycullane. 

Crowe,  Rev.  Thomas,  C.C.,  Bannow. 

Cullen,  Miss  B.,  N.T.,  Lady’s  Island. 

Cullen,  James  (Printer),  Priory  St.,  New  Ross. 

Cumnjins,  Walter,  Ballylucas,  Bally  mum. 

Deegan,  Mrs.  M.,  49,  South  St.,  New  Ross. 

Dix,  Mrs.  Una  M.,  Glen  Ita,  Gorey. 

Donnelly,  V.  Rev.  Fr.  O.S.A.,  Prior,  St.  Augustine’s  New  Ross. 
Donnelly,  Rev.  Patrick  C.C.,  Courtnacuddy. 

Donovan,  Patrick,  Upper  Rosbercon,  New  Ross. 

Dooley,  Brother,  Christian  Brothers’  Schools,  New  Ross. 
Doran,  Very  Rev.  James,  P.P.,  Ballyoughter. 

Doran,  J.  (c/o  P.  Murphy’s),  South  St.,  New  Ross. 

Doyle,  Rev.  Denis  C.C.,  Loftus  Hall. 

Doyle,  Rev.  Matthew,  C.C.,  Wexford. 

Doyle,  Very  Rev.  Richard,  P.P.,  Ramsgrange. 

Doyle,  Thomas  E.,  The  Free  Press,  Wexford. 

Dunne,  P.  J.,  South  St.,  New  Ross. 

English,  John,  Printer,  Wexford. 

Fenton,  Seamus,  90,  Clontarf  Road,  Dublin. 

Fitzgerald,  Miss  F.  C.,  N.T.,  Ballyduff  N-.S.,  Camolin. 

Flood,  Miss  K.  Grattan,  N.T.,  P.C.,  Rosemount,  Enniscorthy. 
Flood,  Rev.  Wm.  Grattan,  C.C.,  Glenbrien. 

Flynn,  Rev.  Joseph,  M.SS.,  Enniscorthy. 

French,  A.  R.,  P.C.,  Medical  Hall,  New  Ross. 

Furlong,  Rev.  Tobias,  C.C.,  Camolin. 


Godfrey,  William  E.,  Solicitor,  Gorey. 

Gorry,  J.  M.,  M.P.S.I.,  4,  Charles  St.,  New  Ross. 

Graham,  James,  25,  Main  St.,  Gorey. 

Gray,  Miss  Lucy  N.T.,  Carley’s  Bridge,  Enniscorthy. 
*Greene,  Dr.  G.  E.  J.,  Glen  na  Smol,  Enniscorthy. 

Hall,  Miss  Annie,  N.T.,  St.  Senan’s,  Enniscorthy. 

Hammil,  James,  Kilmuckridge. 

Harpur,  Very  Rev.  Wm.,  P.P.,  Piercestown. 

Hayden,  P.,  The  Cloth  Hall,  New  Ross. 

Hennessy,  James,  21,  South  Main  St.,  New  Ross. 

Hickey,  Dr.  Garret  A.,  37,  South  St.,  New  Ross. 

*House  of  Missions,  Enniscorthy. 

Hutchinson,  Rev.  Patrick,  C.C.,  Cairn. 

Irwin,  C.  J.,  Kilcannon,  Enniscorthy. 

Kane,  Michael,  68,  Main  St.,  Gorey. 

Kavanagh,  Very  Rev.  Owen,  P.P.,  Ballygarrett. 

Kavanagh,  Very  Rev.  Patrick,  P.P.,  Tintern. 

Kavanagh,  Very  Rev.  Richard,  P.P.,  Clongeen. 

Keating,  Very  Rev.  Matthew,  P.P.,  Bannow. 

Keating,  Rev.  M.  B.,  C.C.,  Wexford. 

Kehoe,  Michael,  N.T.,  Glynn. 

Kehoe,  Rev.  Patrick,  C.C.,  Riverchapel. 

Kehoe,  P.,  21  South  St.,  New  Ross. 

Kelly,  Rev.  John,  C.C.,  Carroreigh. 

Kelly,  T.  J.,  LL.B.,  State  Solicitor,  New  Ross. 

Kinsella,  Rev.  Laurence,  C.C.,  Ballymitty. 

Kissane,  E.,  T.D.,  Priory  Place,  New  Ross. 

Langan,  Dr.,  B.A.,  M.D.,  Monte  Vista,  Ferns. 

Lawlor,  Mrs.  B.  Phoenix  Hotel,  Charles  St.,  New  Ross. 

Lett,  Mrs.  P.,  Ferns. 

*Loreto  Abbey,  Gorey. 

MacDonnell,  Capt.  J.  J.,  P.C.,  Quay  St.,  New  Ross. 
McGuinness,  J.  M.,  National  Bank,  Ferns. 

McGuire,  J.  V.,  National  Bank,  Enniscorthy. 

Moriarty,  F.,  60,  Charleton  Hill,  New  Ross. 

Murphy,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  4,  Main  St.,  Enniscorthy. 

Murphy,  Rev.  James  C.C.,  Enniscorthy. 

Murphy,  Very  Rev,  John  Canon,  P.P.,  Ballymum. 

Murphy,  Rev.  John,  C.C.,  Askamore. 

Murphy,  Rev.  Martin,  C.C.,  Poulpeasty. 

Murphy,  Very  Rev.  Michael,  P.P.,  Cloughbawn. 

Murphy,  N.  J.,  Chief  Supt.,  Garda  Siochana,  Mullingar. 
Murphy,  Very  Rev.  Patrick,  P.P.,  Glynn. 

Murphy,  Paul,  Brownswood. 

Nolan,  Miss  Emily,  9,  Court  St.,  Enniscorthy. 

Nolan,  Rev.  James,  C.C.,  Killaveney,  Co.  Wicklow. 

Nolan,  Rev.  James,  C.C.,  New  Ross. 

Nolan,  Rev.  Timothy,  D.A.,  H. Dip. Ed.,  St.  Peter’s  College. 


O’Brien,  Very  Rev.  Andrew,  P.P.,  Marshalstown. 

O’Byrne,  Very  Rev.  Mark  Canon,  P.P.,  Ballindaggin. 
O’Connor,  Rev.  Gregory,  C.C.,  Bree. 

O’Connor,  Michael,  Main  St.,  Bunclody. 

O’Connor,  Miss  Minnie,  98,  Main  St.,  Wexford. 

O’Flaherty,  Peadar,  Solicitor,  Mayfield,  Enniscorthy. 
O’Leary,  John,  Graiguenamanagh,  Co.  Kilkenny. 

O’Leary,  Liam,  Main  St.,  Enniscorthy. 

O’Leary,  Miss  Nora,  N.T.,  Slaney  St.,  Wexford. 
O’Loughlin,  John,  Clonatti'n  House,  Gorey. 

O’Neill,  Rev.  M.  J.,  C.C.,  Wexford. 

O’Reilly,  William,  B.D.S.,  Cliff  House,  Enniscorthy. 

O’ Ryan,  Miss  Nellie,  Tomcoole,  Taghmon. 

Power,  Rev.  Thomas  C.C.,  Duncannon. 

Presentation  Convent,  Enniscorthy. 

Presentation  Convent,  Wexford. 

Quigley,  Dr.  M.  J.,  Priory  Place,  New  Ross. 

Radford,  L.  Wygram  Place,  Wexford. 

Ranson,  Rev.  Joseph,  C.C.,  Enniscorthy. 

Ranson,  Rev.  Robert,  D.D.,  St.  Peter’s  College. 

Redmond,  Thomas  H.,  Mill  Ho.,  Ballsbridge,  Dublin. 

Rev.  Mother,  Good  Shepherd  Convent,  New  Ross. 

Roche,  Rev.  Peter,  D.R.I.,  House  of  Missions,  Enniscorthy. 
Ronan,  W.,  South  St.,  New  Ross. 

Ryan,  Rev.  Edward,  M.SS.,  Enniscorthy. 

Shannon,  J.  J.,  65,  Charleton  Terrace,  New  Ross. 

Sheehan,  Michael,  North  St.,  New  Ross. 

Sinnott,  Joseph,  Main  St.,  Enniscorthy. 

Sinnott,  Dr.  P.  J.,  Rocklands  House,  Wexford. 

Sinnott,  Thomas  D.,  County  Manager,  Wexford. 

Somers,  Very  Rev.  James,  P.P.,  Castlebridge. 

Stafford,  Dr.  Annie,  Sunbrae,  New  Ross. 

* Stafford,  J.  J.,  Cromwell’s  Fort,  Wexford. 

Staunton,  Most  Rev.  James,  D.D.,  Summerhill,  Wexford. 

Tobin,  Rev.  Maurice,  C.C.,  Glynn. 

Wadding,  Rev.  Joseph,  C.C.,  Enniscorthy. 

Walsh,  E.  J.  (c/o  Hutchinson’s),  South  St.,  New  Ross. 
White,  Michael,  Castle  St.,  Enniscorthy. 

Williams,  I.  E.,  3,  Quay  St.,  New  Ross. 


LIST  OF  SUBSCRIPTIONS,  1949. 


Goold,  John  J.,  N.T.,  Granard  Villa,  Crosstown,  Wexford. 
Gray,  Miss  Lucy,  N.T.,  Carley’s  Bridge,  Enniscorthy. 

*Greene,  Dr.  G.  E.  J.,  Glen-na-Smol,  Enniscorthy. 

Hall,  Miss  Annie,  N.T.,  St.  Senan’s,  Enniscorthy. 

Hall,  Joseph,  N.T.,  Milltown  N.S.,  Newbridge,  Co.  Kildare. 
Hammel,  James,  Kilmuckridge. 

Harpur,  Very  Rev.  William,  P.P.,  V.F.,  Gorey. 

Harpur,  Very  Rev.  William,  P.P.,  Piercestown. 

Hayden,  Michael  C.,  The  National  Bank,  Mullingar. 

Hayden,  P.,  The  Cloth  Hall,  New  Ross. 

Hickey,  Very  Rev.  R.,  B.A.,  President,  St.  Peter’s  College, 
*House  of  Missions,  Enniscorthy.  Wexford. 

Hutchinson,  Rev.  Patrick,  C.C.,  Cairn. 

Irwin,  C.  J.,  Kilcannon  House,  Enniscorthy. 

Kavanagh,  Very  Rev.  Owen,  P.P.,  Ballygarrett. 

Kavanagh,  Very  Rev.  Patrick,  P.P.,  Tintern. 

Kavanagh,  Very  Rev.  Richard,  P.P.,  Clongeen. 

Keating,  Very  Rev.  Matthew,  P.P.,  Bannow. 

Kehoe,  Michael,  N.T.,  Glynn. 

Kehoe,  Very  Rev.  Owen,  P.P.,  Kilanerin. 

Kehoe,  Rev.  Patrick,  C.C.,  Riverchapel. 

Kelly,  Very  Rev.  John,  P.P.,  Tomacork. 

Kelly,  John  P.,  Kilpierce,  Enniscorthy. 

Kelly,  Patrick  Brooke,  M.P.S.I.,  Rafter  St.,  Enniscorthy. 

Kelly,  Patrick  E.,  M.P.S.I.,  Slaney  Place,  Enniscorthy. 

Kenny,  Mrs.  Sheila,  The  Post  Office,  Bannow. 

Kinsella,  Rev.  Laurence,  C.C.,  Ballymitty. 

Kirby,  Rev.  Brendan,  C.C.,  Kilanerin. 

Langan,  Dr.,  B.A.,  M.D.,  Monte  Vista,  Ferns. 

Leacy,  Miss  Ellie,  Castle  St.,  Enniscorthy. 

Leacy,  John,  Slaney  Street,  Enniscorthy. 

Lett,  Mrs.  P.,  Ferns. 

*Loreto  Abbey,  Gorey. 

McGuinness,  J.  M.,  National  Bank,  Ferns. 

McGuire,  J.  V.,  National  Bank,  Enniscorthy. 

Murphy,  Miss  E.  M.,  Ballyart,  Killena,  Gorey. 

Murphy,  Very  Rev.  James,  P.P.,  Newbawn. 

Murphy,  Rev.  James,  C.C.,  Carroreigh. 

Murphy,  Rev.  John,  C.C.,  Askamore. 

Murphy,  Rev.  Martin,  C.C.,  Poulpeasty. 

Murphy,  Very  Rev.  Michael,  P.P.,  Cloughbawn. 

Murphy,  N.  J.,  Chief  Supt.,  Garda  Siochana,  Mullingar. 
Murphy,  Very  Rev.  Patrick,  P.P.,  Glynn. 

Murphy,  Paul,  Brownswood,  Enniscorthy. 

Murphy,  Peter,  3,  Irish  Street,  Enniscorthy. 

Nolan,  Mrs.  George,  The  Moyne,  Enniscorthy. 

Nolan,  Rev.  James  C.C.,  Killaveny,  Co.  Wicklow. 

Nolan,  Rev.  James,  C.C.,  New  Ross. 
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LIST  OF  SUBSCRIPTIONS,  1949. 


Nolan,  Rev.  Timothy,  B.A.,  H. Dip. Ed.,  St.  Peter’s  College. 
O’Brien,  Very  Rev.  Andrew  Canon,  P.P.,  Marshalstown. 
O’Brien,  Denis,  Weafer  Street,  Enniscorthy. 

O’Brien,  Edward  P.,  St.  John’s  Drive,  Wexford. 

O’Brien,  Thomas,  M.I.A.A.,  Selskar  Street,  Wexford. 

O’ Byrne,  Very  Rev.  Mark  Canon,  P.P.,  Ballindaggin. 

O’Byrne,  Rev.  Michael,  C.C.,  Mayglass. 

O’Byrne,  Sean,  The  Avenue,  Gorey. 

O’Connor,  Rev.  Gregory,  C.C.,  Murrintown. 

O’Connor,  Miss  Minnie,  98,  Main  Street,  Wexford. 

O’Flaherty,  Peadar,  Solicitor,  Mayfield,  Enniscorthy. 

O’Kelly,  Mrs.  Phyllis,  Arus  an  Uachtarain,  Dublin. 

O'Leary,  John,  Graignamanagh,  Co.  Kilkenny. 

O’Leary,  Liam,  Main  Street,  Enniscorthy. 

O’Loughlin,  John,  Clonattin  House,  Gorey. 

O’Neill,  Rev.  M.  J.,  C.C.,  Wexford. 

O’Reilly,  William,  B.D.S.,  Cliff  House,  Enniscorthy. 

O’ Ryan,  Miss  Nellie,  Tomcoole,  Taghmon. 

Presentation  Convent,  Enniscorthy. 

Presentation  Convent,  Wexford. 

Ranson,  Mrs.  Mary,  Kilmuckridge. 

Ranson,  Rev.  Joseph,  C.C.,  Enniscorthy. 

Ranson,  Rev.  Robert  D.D.,  St.  Peter’s  College. 

Redmond,  Thomas  H.,  Boland’s  Mills,  Ballsbridge,  Dublin. 
Rev.  Mother,  Good  Shepherd  Convent,  New  Ross. 

Roche,  Rev.  Peter,  D.R.I.,  House  of  Missions,  Enniscorthy. 
Rossiter,  Rev.  Thomas,  B.A.,  St.  Peter’s  College,  Wexford. 
Ryan,  Rev.  Edward,  M.SS.,  Enniscorthy. 

St.  Mary’s  Convent,  Faithful  Companions  of  Jesus,  Bunclody. 
Scallan,  Very  Rev.  Thomas,  P.P.,  Taghmon. 

Shiggins,  Mr.  Richard  T.,  F.R.C.S.I.,  11,  Rowe  Street,  Wexford. 
Sinnott,  Joseph  Main  Street,  Enniscorthy. 

Sinnott,  Rev.  Michael,  C.C.,  Kilmore  Quay. 

Sinnott,  Dr.  P.  J.,  Rocklands  House,  Wexford. 

Sinnott,  Thomas  D.,  County  Manager,  Wexford. 

Somers,  Very  Rev.  James,  P.P.,  Castlebridge. 

Stafford,  Dr.  Annie  M.,  “ Sunbrae,”  New  Ross. 

* Stafford,  J.  J.,  Cromwell’s  Fort,  Wexford. 

Stamp,  W.  K.,  Market  Square,  Enniscorthy. 

Staunton,  Most  Rev.  James,  D.D.,  Summerhill,  Wexford. 
Sullivan,  Miss  Clare,  “ Derrynane,”  St.  John’s  Rd.,  Wexford. 
Tobin,  Michael,  B.A.,  B.Comm.,  Parnell  Avenue,  Enniscorthy. 
Wadding,  Rev.  Joseph,  C.C.,  Enniscorthy. 

Walsh,  J.  E.,  Lucas  Park,  Enniscorthy. 


LIST  OF  SUBSCRIPTIONS,  1949. 


Subscribers  whose  names  were  late  for  inclusion  in  the  1948  list 
of  members: — 

Barker,  L.  J.,  38,  South  Main  Street,  Wexford, 

Cardiff,  Rev.  N.,  C.C.,  Rosslare  Strand. 

Carr,  Miss  Kathleen,  Selskar  Street,  Wexford. 

Carton,  Rev.  Denis,  C.C.,  Ferns. 

Connolly,  Miss  Nora,  County  Librarian,  Wexford. 

County  Library,  Wexford. 

Doyle,  Miss  Bridie,  1,  Auburn  Terrace,  Wexford. 

Goold,  John  J.,  N.T.,  Granard  Villa,  Crosstown,  Wexford. 
Hall,  Joseph,  N.T.,  Milltown  N.S.,  Newbridge,  Co.  Kildare. 
Harpur,  Very  Rev.  William,  P.P.,  V.F.,  Gorey. 

Hayden,  Michael  C.,  National  Bank,  Mullingar. 

Hickey,  Patrick,  Principal,  Technical  School,  Wexford. 

Kinsella,  Patrick,  Technical  School,  Kilmuckridge. 

Leacy,  Miss  Ellie,  Castle  Street,  Enniscorthy. 

Minehan,  Mrs.  Andrew,  Kylebeg,  New  Ross. 

Moran,  Rev.  Thomas  K.,  Carley’s  Bridge,  Enniscorthy. 
O’Brien,  Edward  P.,  St.  John’s  Drive,  Wexford. 

O’Brien,  Thomas,  M.I.A.A.,  Selskaj;  Street,  Wexford. 

O’Riordan,  Miss,  Convent  of  Mercy  School,  New  Ross. 

Sullivan,  Miss  Clare,  St.  John’s  Road,  Wexford. 

Sinnott,  James  (ex-Mayor),  Wexford. 

Tobin,  Michael,  B.Comm.,  Parnell  Avenue,  Enniscorthy. 
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CORRIGENDA. 

Page  33 — Footnote,  line  4,  for  “ 1948  " read  “ 1908/’ 
Page  37 — line  20,  for  “ expected  " read  “ excepted." 

Page  53 — line  28,  for  “ Edw.  IV."  read  “ Edw.  VI." 
Page  83 — line  11,  for  “ unto  " read  “ into." 

Page  89 — line  4,  for  “ His  " read  “ Him." 

Page  136 — line  30,  for  “ Mrs.  King’s  " read  “ Mr.  King’s." 


